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Peace CB LO AP Tre 


I 
: \ 
\ JY OUNG BERNARD MEAD alighted from the 


Chicago train at six in the morning and walked 

down the Pauquette station platform in April 
sunrise. When the old bus-man came unevenly toward 
him Bernard said: “Well, Barney! Still here?” And 
at the man’s live response of “Hello, Bernie. Been 
gone awhile yourself, ain’t you?” his own controlled 
affirmative may have yielded him an indeterminate satis- 
faction. He had spent six months in a Chicago whole- 
sale house, and had assumed that his home town knew. 
But as if he had detected in the greeting a nettled 
defense, Bernard smiled indulgently and charmingly so 
that the man, receiving the smart luggage, mumbled 
with an air of compunction. Even the activity of April, 
bronzing the alders, reddening the maples, could not 
touch the dream of Dunn street. The streaming sun, 
surging about the cream brick and the painted frame 
houses in their green gardens, appeared to have wak- 
ened nobody. Bernard’s heels rang on the walks, were 
deadened in the dust of the crossings, the bus jolted by, 
an early trainman passed; the houses slept, their muslin 
curtains fluttering at the second story windows. The 
long street ran straight from the station to the acre of 
green where the Meads lived, in old cream brick, under 
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maples and a white pine. A driveway, winding, ended 
under the white pine before the house, a square build- 
ing, with thick walls, an admirable roof, and a broad 
veranda behind high budding spirea. On this veranda 
a lady stood, hanging a bird cage on a high hook. The 
slanting sun smote her stiff white gown and her white 
hair, and flashed from the gilding of the cage. When 
he reached her, he did not take her in his arms. It 
was she who took him in her arms, kissing him, even 
after he ceased to kiss her, and crying: “Darling— 
darling!” in a contralto. She sat down, remembering, 
even in her preoccupation, to draw a newspaper across 
the painted bench, and even as she cried: “I hadn’t 
taken my eyes off the drive since half past five, till I 
ran in to bring out Chirp. If you knew how I’ve 
wanted you. ...” He said: “Mother, brick, up at 
five a.m., for me... . “Oh, my dear,” she cried, 
“T’ve been up earlier than that on your account. I’d do 
that much for ear-ache! How have you been? Not 
sick and keeping it from me?” Her eyes ran over his 
face. And when he had said that he’d been as fit as 
anything and liked his job like anything and was as 
glad as anything to see her, he asked : “How’s father?” 
with a faint frown which she instantly reflected. “All 
right,” she said, “but he’s been fretting a good deal for 
you. Every noon and every night the first thing he 
asks is whether I’ve heard. You don’t write to him, 
Bernard?” His frown sharpened as he shook his head, 
and when she let a silence fall, he accepted that light 
compulsion and sprang up, saying: 

“T wrote to him twice. But when he answered both 
times he begged me to come back and go into the busi- 
ness and I cut it. He’s no right to hound me. . . .” 
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She put her hand on his arm, still saying nothing, 
like a woman who has had to deal much with men, and 
turned his thought with: “I think he rather wanted you 
to go to the Hawes party to-night. So do I. And 
Laura Hawes will be so happy.” From his perch on the 
arm of the bench he glanced down at her, not troubling 
to exchange one frown for another. ‘“He’s given up 
all idea of that, I hope?’ “Oh, yes,” she said, “‘and 
so, I think, has Laura. She’s much changed, Bernard, 
or else its her wonderful Paris clothes. I doubt if she’d 
look at a Pauquette man now. ...” “But I,” said 
Bernard, “ama Chicago man.”’ “Don’t say that to your 
father,” she begged. ‘You know, if you were anybody 
else, I should say, ‘Be awfully good to your father, Ber- 
nard.’” “T’ll be decent to him,” he said, “but why 
should I always make allowances for him? He’s a 
man too. A chap can’t always be making allowances 
for his father. It’s not inthe game. . . .”’ His words 
wavered when his eyes swept her face. “I don’t think 
he’d want me to let you know,” she said, ‘but I haven’t 
the right not to, Bernard. I wanted to send for you 
but he wouldn’t have it... .” But at the creak of 
a board in the passage, “Not for nothing did I get up at 
five o'clock,” she went on gaily, the veil of her com- 
posure folding her features like a wax, as her husband 
came through the doorway. Under the greeting of 
the two men, there was evident an old hurt, sharper in 
the elder, although his greeting was warm, and Ber- 
nard’s was wary and defensive, with a betraying touch 
of casualness which had required no premeditation. As 
one discerning this unstudied detachment, one who, 
being woman, knew it well, Mrs. Mead laid upon the 
crisis the fertile word breakfast. It was enough, and 
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the moment, not yet defined, broke into harmless frag- 
ments. 

In the low brown dining-room, the situation re- 
composed itself, in a safe arrangement of blue dishes, 
fruit and a percolator. Mr. Mead sat down stiffly, Mrs. 
Mead stood near him until he was seated, and seeing 
Bernard’s eyes dwell sharply and intently on his father, 
she faintly shook her head at him. His look deepened, 
questioned, seemed to run back to that confidence of 
hers which had been interrupted by his father’s arrival. 
They were both diverted by the entrance of Dr. Dove. 
This middle-aged woman brought in the cereal, said 
with intense displeasure: “What! Haven’t you had 
your fruits yet?’ and served the cereal in any case, 
with an air of “Hot or cold are one to me.” 

In passing she shook hands with Bernard as lightly 
as if he had been'absent for a week-end, and with an air 
of settled rancour, cut short his inquiry as to her 
well-being by asking whether he would have sugar. 
When Mrs. Mead, looking at her broodingly as a physi- 
cian at a patient who had collapsed,under another attack, 
said softly: “Is there anything that I can do, Mary?” 
Dr. Mary Dove allowed a brief silence to fall and 
then with a blank look and slow and deliberate wink- 
ing, seemed to come back from a distant place, focused 
on the question with frank difficulty and asked : “What 
could you do?” Mr. Mead, who was eating with drag- 
ging precision, his movements not flowing but oddly 
jointed, as if the journey from his plate to his mouth 
involved stations, now said, with the same jerky de- 
liberation: “How do you really like your new work, 
Bernard,” and checked his son’s reply with: “Of course 
you put the best side out in your letters—we under- 
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stood that, your mother and I. You didn’t want us 
worrying. But now tell us the truth.’ He looked 
in his son’s face with an intolerable wistfulness, and 
the mother’s eyes followed, as if she comprehended and 
longed for at least one flaw in that city occupation. 
But Bernard replied: “Father, it’s simply great. 
They’ve given me some real responsibilities. The job 
will get me somewhere, if only I look sharp. I couldn’t 
have fallen into better hands.” His father’s face did 
not change, and his eyes continued to hold his son’s 
eyes: “Little different, working for strangers from 
what it was working for somebody that was really in- 
terested in you,” he hazarded. But Bernard, with an 
air of agreement, cried: “Puts you on your own, I can 
tell you!” 

“A-ah,” said his father, with a curiously flat a, and 
shut his mouth tightly and dropped his eyes to his 
plate. Catching some displeasure in the quantity of the 
vowel, his son said flushing: “The junior partner told 
a friend of mine that he thought I was on the way to 
a promotion already.” This he brought out with great 
difficulty, and looked abashed at the sound of it, and 
even relieved by the lack of deference shown by the 
arrival of Dr. Dove, who inquired very loudly, and 
put the inquiry to every one by name. “More toast, 
anybody?” “J will,’ she concluded. Mrs. Mead tried 
to rescue the little bone which her son had so proudly 
laid down before them, and said: ‘Promotion, Ber- 
nard! But then I could have told him that,” and 
smiled at him so fondly that he added gruffly: “Of 
course every one thinks he’s going to get one.” At 
which his father, with his eyes on his coffee cup, was 
heard to say quietly: 
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“My son—waiting on the movements of a business 
no more important than my own... .” 

“That’s the precise point, father,” said Bernard, “in 
your business I should be your son. Here I have a 
chance to be myself.” 

“Ts that what you call an ambition?” inquired Dr. 
Dove distinctly. ‘More toast, anybody?” On which 
Mrs. Mead said rapidly that she would have toast, and 
marmalade and cream, and talked about them all, and 
as voices were heard from the stair, turned eagerly 
toward the door as if any voices would be welcome. 
Bernard said ‘‘The aunts!” in manifest relief, and 
there entered two women, who made their early forties 
seem younger than the late twenties of others, Miss 
Marcia and Miss Antoinette Mead, sisters to Bernard’s 
father, much younger than he, born in fact when 
sisters might have expected to be born no more. Even 
in these clothes of nineteen hundred, sweeping the 
floor, bulging the sleeves and “retreating the sash,” 
they looked youthful. Bernard rose and kissed them 
with every appearance of good will and even with 
friendly fondness, but without a trace of warmth—as 
if though they were pleasant to the sight and to the 
eye of the mind there was no reason, none at all, for 
touching either of them. Furthermore, even his 
friendly fondness was evidently jarred when Marcia 
spoke, saying: “So nice to have you here again, Bernie,” 
and Antoinette added: “Do say you’re going to stay,” 
and at once he retreated, not so much, one would have 
said, at the content of the words, though they touched 
a spot just then raw and bared, but rather because 
these two seemed to be women who, pretty enough, 
charming enough, yet affected men in that way, quench- 
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ing by their first utterance, the flow of any current. 
“I’m going to stay for three days,” he said drily, on 
which Antoinette observed: “Don’t you be so sure. 
We came for a summer, you know, and we’ve stayed 
for eight years. There’s something about this house. 

.” and Marcia exclaimed with an air of reproach: 
“You speak as if you didn’t want to stay, Nettie,” 
to which Nettie answered: “Oh, I do. But I wish 
I had a job.” “Where does she get such notions?” 
Marcia appealed to the family and hurried away from 
the subject with: “We decided to go to Milwaukee 
to meet Alla. We've some shopping—and we shall 
be at home in good time for the party. Bernard, how 
nice that you'll be here to look after Alla.” He asked 
“Alla who?” without interest and heard of the charms 
of Alla Locksley whom the aunts had met the pre- 
vious summer in Switzerland, and who was coming out 
fora week. He said that he should be delighted, looked 
quite otherwise, and, aware of the lack, warmly praised 
their chatelaines of cut steel. ‘Laura Hawes is sav- 
ing two dances for you,” said his mother. “She told 
me to tell you.”’ But he said brutally: “I haven’t seen 
her for two years,” and said no more. His mother’s 
mind, however, was more closely on him than on his 
utterances and she exclaimed: “Oh, darling, if you 
knew what it means to see you there in your place at 
the table again. It’s been so empty.” 

And Bernard Mead, Sr., suddenly burst out with: 
“Damned.empty. And it isn’t as if there was any 
sense in it.” 

They all looked up at him, and he sat staring at the 
table-cloth, and on his forehead there showed a pink 
puckered spot which held Bernard’s eyes. It was as 
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if his father were going to cry. This possibility some- 
how changed the man’s scale, so that one took account 
of him differently, as of a room which is on fire. See- 
ing the thin nose, the pointed temples, the arched 
brows, the raw-looking lower lip without their habitual 
disguise of composure, this man seemed like a stranger. 
He spoke without looking at his son. 

“Come back to Paquette, go into the business with 
me and I’ll make you junior partner.” 

“Father,” said Bernard, “please. Please.” 

“Suppose you don’t like lumber—what of that? 
Neither did I. But it’s made us a good living. It’s 
a sure thing ... it’s growing. You can start in a 
made man instead of a pup.” 

“But I am a pup,” said Bernard. “I want to make 
myself. Come now—it’s been some satisfaction to you 
to do that, hasn’t it?” 

“Yes. For you,” said his father. 

His look still on the table, communicated those 
twenty-six years of striving, for his son, so that they 
all dangled there in the room, like a gigantic returned 
calendar. 

“And for my grandchildren.” 

“But where do I come in?” Bernard cried. 

“You're only one of us—starting with my father. 
He tried the business and failed. You know I didn’t 
want it—I wanted to be an electrical engineer. But I 
took it and I made it... .” 

“Then why do you want to force me. . . 

Now his father looked at him. ‘You don’t want 
anything. It isn’t as if you did. Why’s dealing in 
steel bridges and aqueducts so much better than in 
lumber ?” 
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“T want to make myself!” 

“That’s vanity.” 

‘Bernard,’ said his mother. “‘Bernard. .~.” and 
rose and stood beside her husband’s chair and faintly 
shook her head at her son. Her son did not look at 
her. 

“Tt’s no use, father,” he said. “I appreciate every- 
thing no end, but I’ve made my choice. I’m going 
on with it and—if I’ve got to meet this kind of thing 
every time I come home I’m simply not coming any 
more.” 

His father said nothing, but his shoulders began ris- 
ing and falling with his breathing. 

“Bernard—please!”’ his mother said, and lifted to 
her husband’s lips his glass of water. He pushed it 
away, went on staring at the table-cloth and said: 
“Ever since you were born. Tried hard—done my 
best. It’s all nothing.” This he repeated more than 
once. “It’s all nothing.” 

“You'd have done exactly the same if you hadn’t 
had any son!” cried Bernard. 

“Bernard!” his mother begged. 

His father said: “It’s all nothing,” rose capably, 
shook off his wife’s hand and left the room. 

Bernard said: “I oughtn’t to have come home. I 


” 


might have known how it would be. . . .” and heard 
what his mother was trying to say: 
“Tf only I could have told you. ... Your father 


” 


had a slight stroke last week. . . 

She followed her husband, the wind of her going 

in her stiff skirts. Marcia and Antoinette rose to catch 

their train which, in this crisis, they had been neglect- 

ing, and they went, Marcia saying soothing things 
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which Bernard did not hear, and Antoinette patting 
him. He was left there looking critically at the palm of 
his hand. Dr. Mary Dove began scraping the plates 
with clamor, and observed to him: “I’d be ashamed.” 
She spoke to Bernard as if he were aged five, as he 
had been when she had found haven as a “helping 
guest,” with the Meads. “I’d be ashamed,” she said, 
her lips cupped like a flabby flower. 


Late that afternoon Bernard, sleeping on the veranda, 
was wakened by his mother who sat down beside him. 
Her hair was elaborately dressed, manifestly a cere- 
monial addition of white hair had been made. She 
had on beautiful buckled shoes, but she was still in the 
figured flannel gown which she had worn for lunch. 
“T’m all ready for the party but my dress,” she volun- 
teered) .“I- like to-be ahead of time) 4Y ouredathers 
always so slow that I like to be ready to hurry him. 
We're going to have tea because you’re at home but 
not until five when Marcia and Antoinette and this 
Miss Locksley arrive.” ‘‘Who’s she?” Bernard asked. 
“Ts she a million years old?” At which his mother 
said “Am I?” as she would have said to her little boy, 
affirmed that Miss Locksley was beautiful and that 
Marcia had her picture; but when he asked idly: ““Beau- 
tiful how?” she was unable to tell, and spoke vaguely, 
dropped the subject of Miss Locksley, and said: “I 
don’t think your father will come now, since he didn’t 
come home for lunch on your first day at home. . . .” 
“Did he think J would bring up the subject?” Bernard 
wondered and added: “If I’d only known, I could have 
been so much more decent.” 

She went over it again, as she had done twice before 
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that day: His father’s fall to the floor in his private 
office while he had been in talk with his superintendent 
whom he was discharging. They had brought his 
father home, in a day he had rallied and risen, and 
had since been at the office daily. ‘‘He’s sensitive about 
it,’ she said. “It’s his second stroke, very light. ‘He 
asked me not to tell you. This morning he asked me 
if I had told you. I was glad to be able to answer 
‘no’. She looked up, proudly and innocently. “I 
oughtn’t to have talked to him so,” Bernard repeated 
miserably, and she said quickly: “But you wouldn’t 
stay, all the same. That’s what counts.” He admitted 
this and looked at her, as if he wondered whether she 
understood, but he asked nothing. “Oh, Bernard,” 
she cried, “if you knew what it means to me to see 
you there, right there, in our home—in your home.” 
He stirred uncomfortably, and said courteously and 
monotonously: “It’s great to be here,” and looked at 
her as if he were appealing to her not to say too 
much about it, not to test him too far to accept her 
brooding love. But she went on without conscience: 
“T never once thought of your leaving home. When 
you were a little thing, and the business was going, I 
used to sit here—right here on this porch with you in 
my arms and plan. ...” He sat flushing, and said: 
“Oh, cut it, darling, won’t you? I can’t help it, you 
know, really, any more than you can,” and looked at 
her, as if he were measuring the contents of her really 
noble head—with its magnificent forehead and nose, 
its lines of immobility, and then risked it with: ‘Look 
here, mother. I mean look here at me and tell me if 
you don’t understand. I don’t want this town 
and . . .” he seemed to stop short of saying “‘and you 
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and father.” Instead he repeated: “Don’t you under- 
stand that?” and added brazenly: “Didn’t you ever 
want to get away yourself—I mean, since you’re mar- 
ried?” She looked startled, and said, as from some 
old self, still living and registering in the ether: “I used 
to think—if I could be in the city, in a bank—’” The 
flash in her eyes answered his own. He cried: “Of 
course you understand. I knew it!’ But she shook 
her head as if her own old passion, or her pride in 
finding common ground with him, had betrayed her. 

He sat in the hammock, looking out on the green 
acre. The oaks, some of these native to the soil when 
the Winnebagoes camped there not an hundred years 
earlier, were still in the fine gray geometry of winter, 
miracles of bare design, inattentive to all the signaling 
of elm and fruit. Locusts, catalpas, a mulberry where 
later the birds would center and feast, these, too, were 
still clouded with tracery, laced beneath the cut points 
and the pale red of innumerable maples. But the grass 
ran green, lit with the yellow and the nameless bronzes 
of the early year, and from a post on the garden’s 
edge, there lifted the song of a bluebird, earthly and 
heavenly, like laughter from a child. Across the road 
some frame dwellings were going up, and the air was 
torn by the hammers of the shinglers, sounding to- 
gether and in interference—clop, clop, cloppety, clop— 
a rhythm of spring. 

As Bernard looked, and listened to that rhythm of 
the hammers, a light haze settled on the trees and 
thickened in the sunlight. He received an impression 
of faint smoke, then caught a dim dancing pattern, as 
of light and shadow opening and closing. He was 
looking at a maple tassel and his eyes continued to 
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rest on the maple tassel, and the vapor of light and 
shadow gathered and deepened until he stood in a 
thick mist, with only the maple tassel visible, sharply 
cut and enhanced. He sat motionless. If he could 
hold this so, if the shimmer of particles would but 
heighten and spread, anything might happen. For ex- 
ample, he might open his eyes upon an entirely new 
scene. Instead a light wind quickened the maple, the 
tassel lifted, the vapor vanished, and the grove lay in 
its ordinary aspect, clouded and laced with spring. 
His mother’s voice was sounding. She said, with a 
look of beauty: 

“As a matter of fact, Bernard, it doesn’t matter a 
fig whether one goes or stays or where one is.” 

“Why not?” he demanded in amazement. 

She said no more, sat looking off without smiling. 

He stood up and said that it mattered a mighty lot 
to him. 


The tea table bore the built look of a table where 
tea is not often served—the daffodils, the silver, the 
candles, all lightly crystallized. Privately Bernard 
twitched off a cover, disturbed the tongs, laid a napkin 
somewhere else. Who was this Miss Locksley for 
whom one had tea? ‘‘Tea,” said his mother, “is really 
for you, but she’s the excuse. Marcia was terribly im- 
pressed by her—said all the men at Biarritz loved 
merav’,.') “Good, heavens?’ ” «“... said. nebody 
could tell why it was, but no one ever forgot her. . . .” 
He told her that this was a terrible sort, and demanded 
to know how much longer he was to hold back on the 
cakes. For the third time he caught his mother’s com- 
placent downward look, and following it became aware 
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that she had changed to black satin. “I dressed for 
tea and the dinner party in one,” she explained; “no 
need to change so many times, being right in the 
house.” He faced full the upward glance, a question, 
a pride, a desire to please him. Her upper lip curved 
like the mouth of a girl. He said almost gruffly: 
“Golden togs, mater.” The alcohol lamp had now been 
lighted three times. Mr. Mead came in, waited about 
for a while, announced that he would destroy his diges- 
tion for no Miss Locksley; and went upstairs. Mrs. 
Mead felt that to serve tea after six o’clock would be 
provincial and on Bernard’s authoritative rebuttal, she 
defended with data her opinion, by saying that in 
Pauquette many had supper at six o’clock, even earlier. 
At Bernard’s glint of amusement she stiffened and re- 
garded with attention a distant point. At six o’clock 
she owned that the train must be late. So Bernard 
had tea alone, Mrs. Mead now wishing not to flaw 
her dinner; and as she was entirely ready, he left 
her waiting in state for the hour of departure. But 
the tea table she would not allow to be removed. “Any- 
way,” she said, “we'll show this Miss Locksley that 
we had it.” Miss Locksley, however, did not appear. 
At half after six when Mr. Mead came down, trim 
in his cutaway, and Bernard strolled in, nothing had 
been heard from Marcia and Antoinette and their 
guest. The ticket agent told Bernard over the tele- 
phone that the train was in. (“Take it this time of 
year No. 5 is pretty consistently on the dot.”) And 
forced to the recognition that the expected ones had 
waited for the four-thirty from town and that they 
would be too late for the dinner, Mrs. Mead con- 
sented at last to have the tea table carried out, and to 
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set off for the Hawes’. “I wanted to go in with her 
and the girls,” she said sadly; “I don’t very often get 
a chance to make a stir. Now I'll step in all unbe- 
knownst.” And added darkly: “Maybe they won’t 
get tothe dinner at all’. Mr!) Meadsaid: “‘Trust 
Marcia,’ and said no more. They went down the 
drive in the slanting sunlight. They walked to the 
dinner-party and Mrs. Mead carried her high-heeled 
slippers in her sewing-bag. For Bernard going forth 
with his parents under the budding trees, the years 
lay lightly together, as if he had belonged there 
immemorially, and would always belong. The song 
of a robin ran on the air, opened and closed and opened 
a door on some underlying brightness; and there was 
attendant a train of sound, of light wind in the white 
pines and in old dried leaves; and all these and a roll 
of far thunder, gave forth a common note, sustained, 
like a single stretched string vibrating to a varying 
touch, a sound monotonous and eternal, middle F of 
an immemorial scale. As they neared the street, there 
fell the tramp of the feet of the people on the walk, 
of the people going home, their voices, the cries of a 
child, the drag of a stick on the wooden pickets. And 
from a squat white house across the road, came the 
sudden odor of brown butter. “Spring seems so nice 
and old-fashioned,” said Mrs. Mead. Round Bernard 
closed the streets, the trees, the air of Pauquette, Wis- 
consin. 


The Hawes high brick house stood serene in its arbor 
vite, with Pauquette at its feet. For so long as Ber- 
nard could remember, it had furnished for the people 
whom it knew the principal escape. It did not know all 
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Pauquette. To-night it knew sixty for dinner and 
twice that many for dancing. Small dinner parties 
were virtually unknown. Hostesses said: “It’s almost 
as much trouble to have a few and you don’t get your 
debts paid.” Already the rooms were curtained and 
bright with short candles, blowing and dripping. ‘This 
town darkens down for parties and throws the windows 
wide for funerals—good idea,” said Bernard, on the 
stairs. ‘“Sh-h, mercy!” said his mother, and at her 
words he only partly covered his abashment by a quick 
amused grin. He touched his father on the shoulder. 
“Hat, dad,” he said. His father observed, “All in 
good time,” and with his stiff black hat on his head, 
mounted the stairs to the back bedroom where the 
men were to leave their coats. The women’s wraps 
were in the front bedroom, and their perfume, sounds 
of silk and, for some reason, whispers lent to the 
severity of walnut and crayons an air exotic and sur- 
reptitious. 

Bernard saw his father look at himself lingeringly 
in the mirror, thrusting up. his short neck from his 
collar, front and back, patting his cravat with his middle 
_ finger. Bernard saw his own clothes, frankly fault- 
less, his lean tight figure, his concave olive face, his 
hair, so straight and flat that his face looked shining 
and boyish. He frowned at himself, rubbed at one 
lip with the other, and went downstairs alone. 

There had been a day when he invariably took this 
balustrade, usually with a yell, and with Roland and 
Laura Hawes similarly mounted. He looked for Laura 
in the drawing-room, but she was not receiving with 
her father and mother, who greeted Bernard affec- 
tionately. “Our wandering boy to-night,” said Isaac 
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Hawes, the brown earth of his face under the white 
moss of his beard quite drenched in the glare of his 
smile. The enormous energy of Mrs. Hawes was evi- 
dent in the swinging jeweled crescents in her ears. 
“Home again, Bernard, and this time I hope you’ve 
come to stay. Wouldn’t you rather be a big fish in a 
little puddle than a little fish in a big puddle?” Her 
lord said: “A big fish in a big puddle, mother!” with 
an air of thorough enjoyment in the pastime of re- 
buke. Bernard laughed but retarded to a smile, perhaps 
as a more truly cosmopolitan rejoinder. He asked 
about Roland, already practising law in New York, 
not sharing his father’s fascinated vision of the future 
of Portland cement; and heard that Roland was “‘still 
trying his wings. He’ll be back.” Finally Bernard 
brought out: 

“And Laura ?”’ 

“‘She’ll be down,” said Mrs. Hawes, and murmured: 
“She likes to enter a room. It was one of the first 
things they taught her at school.”’ Mr. Hawes added 
roundly: “And how to eat a banana!” burst into a 
happy animal roar and handed Bernard on, to nobody. 
Bernard turned and saw Laura in the doorway. 

He might have understood at once, since indeed it 
was thus hurled at him, that this was no Laura whom 
he had ever seen. Two years before a shapeless girl 
of eighteen had left for school in Switzerland, and 
he had been relieved when she went, because Pauquette 
was connecting their names and even then he had had 
no idea of marrying in Pauquette. Here, now, was a 
new creature, who said: “Bernard,” in a voice quite 
three tones lower than he remembered, and then used 
those low notes to add: “How wonderful you look. 
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A different wonderful from the one you used to be.” 
He merely said: “So you noticed it immediately,’ and 
brought out: “Gad, but you’ve grown pretty,” seeing 
her upturned face smooth and unshadowed, her gown 
beyond the gowns that Pauquette had known by that 
name, the obeisance of her eyes. She said only: “You're 
to take me in. We can talk right through dinner and 
dance all night,” then went among her guests and 
left him to Mrs. Molly Bitlow, over whose shoulder 
his look followed her. 

As he talked with this woman about the early spring, 
he saw his father and mother come into the room. Mr. 
Mead’s eyes, not observant and appraising, were mov- 
ing unseeingly above the heads of the guests, as one 
who was a stranger among them. Bernard saw his 
mother hesitate on the threshold, hesitate at nothing 
and then move forward uncertainly. Uncertainly. She 
was barely sixty, his father not sixty-five but there 
had come upon them the time of their hesitations. He 
heard his father cloak with reiteration the moment of 
greeting his host: ‘Yes, yes, yes. That's a fact,” 
and his mother’s resilient: ‘Here I am again and glad 
of it! I hope you are!’ Then they moved apart and 
stood looking about, vague and complaisant, in the 
spell of Assemblage, a spell which was not less than 
emotion. But if Bernard caught this and if he felt 
momentarily more aware of their bodies than of his 
own, this awareness forsook him when his mother ap- 
proached him and, her hope open in her face, asked 
with eagerness: “Seen Laura yet?’ Mrs. Bitlow an- 
swered for him that he had, trust him for that, she 
said with unspeakable élan, and smiled at Mrs. Mead 
so understandingly that when he had joined Laura, and 
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they all began moving toward the tables, Bernard, see- 
ing his father’s large pleased face turned upon him, re- 
plied to Laura with extreme detachment and a look 
which sought to say: “You’re just Laura Hawes, you 
know.”’ But she looked as if he knew that she was 
more. Ten little tables, every one set for four, were 
scattered through the rooms. At the dining-room table 
twelve guests were seated, and every one of the others 
was discreetly expectant to find his own place there. 
White and polished linen, thick cut glass, and brightly- 
rubbed silver were geometrically laid about a central 
vase of plum blossoms, and there were plum blossoms 
in brackets on the walls. The low gas chandeliers 
held frosted glass bulbs, fat bowls brimming with pallid 
air, flickering and hissing. The sun came through the 
shutters of the closed inside blinds, and a breeze stirred 
the window draperies of cream madras. Toward the 
end of dinner Bernard became aware of the words of 
Mrs. Molly Bitlow, streaming from his right. He 
looked in her plain square face, unpowdered, and at 
her dress whose elegance was like a high sustained 
note. In her face, her box-like figure, her gown, 
decorated in buttons—evening buttons, so to say, of 
mother-of-pearl—and in her shapely veined hands, 
there was nothing to make any man buoyant, and 
yet, as his eyes swept the table, these people seemed 
to make him happy. He received some of Mrs. Bit- 
low’s discourse, which was about the vanilla bean; 
but he clearly heard from his other side all of: “Ber- 
nard—how long has it been since we met?” As he 
answered ‘‘Eternities’’ the table blurred, moved and 
manifestly went out of the room, leaving nothing there 
but Laura, her small smooth face, her poise, her ways 
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of town, of Europe, of the world; her most adorable 
air. Yet there was Orville Henderson, offering wisdom 
on McKinley’s policies and calling him the greatest 
president since Lincoln ‘whom posterity would prove 
so,” he confusedly concluded. And the soft chin of 
Luther Bard, moving with a chewing gait as he talked, 
participated in his inquiry: “Well, how long does it 
take to get hold of spiritual enlightenment?” From 
this haze Laura again emerged saying, “How blessed 
your mother looks,” and his mother’s face swam out 
from the other faces and watched him and Laura. 
And at his mother Bernard smiled. He heard: “Did 
your mother tell you that I saved two dances for 
you. .. .’ and answered: “I intend to have a half 
dozen. What did I come home for?’ She asked: 
“Really? Did you know I was here?” And he lied: 
Of course he knew. Mrs. Molly Bitlow secured his 
attention with: “I didn’t mean the vanilla bean hasn’t 
its uses,’ and: “No! No! Of course not!” he cried 
warmly. 

Mrs. Hawes had not been seated with her guests, 
but had moved about among the tables and had even 
taken a hand at passing “conserve” and _ pickles— 
“Will you have something to make you sharp?” she 
said, with the pickle dish. Now she indelicately in- 
dicated that the time had come to rise—‘‘no hope 
of having anything more!” she said. They moved 
from the tables, men and women together, and went 
up to the Hawes ball-room. 

The ball-room was the children’s play-room on the 
third floor, neatly sealed above, canvassed below, lined 
with benches cushioned in “turkey-red.” The corners 
of the room were filled with pampas grass, brought 
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back from Florida winters. From the upper sash of 
every window depended white net bags filled with the 
soft down of milk weed pods, native to the country- 
side. Gas had not been piped to the third floor, and 
oil lamps of the ’80’s hung from the ceiling. Round 
the room were ranged former dining-room chairs, 
solid walnut, now superseded by new oak and leather; 
and there were ranged too all the chairs of whatever 
estate of an earlier elegance, and some were by “‘tidies” 
and towels galvanized to a semblance of wistful fes- 
tivity. From an old upright piano, banished from be- 
low stairs, music was sliding in thin tinny strips, bent 
and twisted. If Bernard’s look down this room was 
one of amused distaste, born of six months in Chicago 
where already one danced in hotel ball-rooms built like 
manorial great halls, that look changed when Laura 
lifted her face, her arms, and he went out with her 
on the spread canvas, they two alone and the others 
entering and watching. As if touched by one control, 
the eyes of those about the rim of the room fol- 
lowed him and her. The strips of metallic music 
whipped and shivered round them and, “That would 
be a nice couple,” he heard, and there were nods. But 
he looked out on the air, kindly. Their privacy in- 
creased as other couples joined them, and they used 
it for his: “You ought not to be here. You ought 
to be in Chicago,” and her murmured: “Where other 
men would have dances with me?” and his amend- 
ment: ‘Where other men would envy me for having 
all your dances.”” Even if he had thought of their 
talk as the talk of the drunken, dullness passing for 
wit, the thought might merely have danced like a 
chip on waves of bright motion within him. At the 
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end of the waltz he retreated to the doorway and 
through the next number watched the soft chin of 
Luther Bard talking lightly to Laura as his feet moved 
heavily. Also in the doorway was Orville Hender- 
son, who had lost interest in McKinley and instead 
now said abruptly: “It is four hundred and eighty- 
seven days ago to-night that my wife died.” Bernard 
murmured. Mr. Henderson looked at him with ter- 
rible attention and asked him to repeat what he had 
said and Bernard’s trivial comment hung there naked 
against the stark fact of the four hundred and eighty- 
seven days. Mr. Henderson looked mournfully at 
Bernard, turned his ring round and round, and went 
to Mrs. Molly Bitlow, to whom Bernard heard him 
confide the same fact. Mrs. Bitlow cried: “How ter- 
rible and how sweet,” and Mr. Henderson, trying to 
untangle the two, responded without clarity: “It is a 
very precious fact.” 

It was a long evening. When it was done Bernard 
remembered chiefly the time when, the dancers having 
thinned and gone below, he stood with Laura on the 
threshold of a room across the passage from the ball- 
room, discerned the mounting rungs of a little ladder, 
and said to her: “Doesn’t that go to the roof where 
we used to have a fortress? Let’s have a look.” They 
emerged on the flat mansard roof, under stars that 
appeared watered by thin cloud. When she said that 
there was nothing to sit on, he had off his coat and 
sacrificed it to he knew not what contretemps of tar 
or soot, by spreading it at her feet. When she pro- 
tested he prolonged that moment, and sat beside her, 
close on the small coat, leaning on his elbow, his face 
almost brushing her shoulder. She said: ‘“You’re the 
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only man here to-night who isn’t straight Pauquette,” 
and he answered that he was straight Pauquette, 
budded with a little Chicago, but she denied this, in 
that new contralto, and said that there was about him 
a something, and went on: “I’ve dreaded coming back. 
Mother kept writing—she said she was afraid she or 
father would die before I came back. I don’t know 
whether it was her letters that drew me or the wish 
to show Pauquette my clothes.” He explained, not 
without conscious acuteness: “It was the letters that 
drew you back and the clothes that reconciled you.” 
And she turned to him with: “I wonder what I really 
should have done if you hadn’t been here? To judge 
by this party... .’ The moment was so charming 
that he could not bring himself to tell her that he was 
in Pauquette for only two days. Instead he reminded 
her that there was much wealth, wit and beauty there- 
abouts, and she laughed and brushed his shoulder. 
By now the dark was so thinned that he could see her 
face and her eyes turned toward him. “I was due to 
come home,” she said, “they’ve let me stay for ages.” 
He said loudly, as one who feels a raw wound touched : 
“Why shouldn’t you stay?” She mentioned that she 
was a girl, and he said bitterly: “They want Roland, 
too, don’t they?’ But she held seriously: “And it’s 
silly of him not to stay here, too, and work into the 
business.” And when Bernard reminded her that 
Roland liked law and not cement, she said: “You can 
like nearly anything.” He asked, “Or anybody?” and 
with her denial she looked at him and laughed and 
said: “Do you remember the kitchen closet?’ The 
- smell of the kitchen closet must have come back to 
him, the waterproofs behind which, when they were 
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ten and twelve, they had been hiding from Roland; 
and the sharp memory of how, suddenly, she had seized 
him and kissed him, all over his face; and of how 
he, who had not thought of such a thing, seized 
and kissed her, too. And of how they had been 
oblivious of Roland, arriving just then, until he had 
screamed: ‘For cat’s sake,’’ and had departed. “It’s 
time,’ said Bernard lazily, “for another rehearsal?” 
“Was it a rehearsal?” she asked, ‘For what?” And 
jumped up with the remembrance that Orville Hen- 
derson would be looking for her. “And its four hun- 
dred and eighty-seven days to-night....’ They 
both laughed, then thought of the dead woman, whom 
they remembered, so sedately mourned, so strangely 
no more; and they sobered, then laughed again. At 
the top of the ladder Laura paused to gather her 
skirts, and she looked at him getting into his coat. 
“Bernard,” she said, “I wanted to come home—but I 
loathe the idea of staying here. It’s heaven finding 
you in town.” Then he could not well avoid telling 
her. She merely said: “You’ve spoiled my evening, 
but then it was a rotten evening already,” and went 
down the ladder. Out of the darkness he said, peer- 
ing down at her: “We could live in Chicago.’”’ She 
looked up, stepping carefully backward down the lad- 
der, and told him: “I have to stay here. I haven’t told 
you why, but I do. So, unless you'll live in Pauquette. 
.. .’ Orville Henderson took her, to the rattling tin 
strips of “Whistling Rufus.” 

In the darkness she might have been Laura Hawes, 
as always. In the light, she was a presence new to 
his world, and he trembled. He stood in the doorway 
and watched her. When he danced with her again, he 
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begged her to walk with him the whole of the next 
afternoon. “Why?” she asked. “Why do you want 
to see me again?” He said, “If I tell you, you won’t 
go,” but she looked at him calmly and said: ““The way 
I feel to-night, I would.”’ He said: “Is that the way 
they talk in Switzerland when they don’t mean it?” 
She replied that Switzerland was an earnest nation 
and he was to call for her at three o’clock. 


As Bernard came up the drive that night, he saw 
that there were lights in that room which had been 
the parlor, and was now the living-room, save to Aunt 
Marcia who sometimes, with a winning look of chal- 
lenge, referred to it as the “drawring’” room. Aunt 
Marcia, where was she, where were Aunt Antoinette 
and the guest. . . . He entered the house and heard 
his mother’s excited voice. She and his father were 
alone and her words had to do with the telegram 
which they were alternately reading. His father stated 
that some person or persons ought to have come home 
“about their business’? and left such things to those 
who understood them, and in his mother’s involved 
defense of their course, Bernard distinguished that the 
Chicago train had “run over an open switch,” and 
Aunts Marcia and Antoinette had wired that they were 
safe but that they could not reach Pauquette until 
the following day. Mr. Mead’s attitude was critical 
of his two sisters, and Mrs. Mead was little less spe- 
cifically bitter. “The idea of anything happening so 
near home,” said she in general. Bernard lit a ciga- 
rette and stood about with some appearance of partici- 
pation. ‘“They missed a good feed,” he did say that. 
Mrs. Mead abandoned her anxieties to ask: “Did you 
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have a good time, Bernard? I was afraid maybe it 
wasn’t much beside hotel parties,” and looked puzzled 
when he stooped and kissed her with tenderness, told 
her that hotel parties were not nearly so nice. Evi- 
dently now she was encouraged to bring forth an old 
dream, for she said: “Then sometime we might give 
a company for you? If you thought we had the right 
dishes . . .”” and her face fell when he said: “If ever 
I was to be here for any length of time, mother.” 
She cried, ‘You will be, you will be!’ His father, 
breathing with difficulty as he stooped to lay the tele- 
gram on the coals, observed: “That’s checked off,” as 
if one more railway accident had, in the household 
routine, taken its place, neatly. “Of course he’ll be 
here,” he added to his wife. ‘He may not come home 
because he’s cold and hungry. He may come back 
because he’s sick of city food and ways. I don’t know 
what'll bring him back, but he’ll come. They all do.” 
Any manifest falsity of this seemed not to trouble him. 
“We'll have him a decent lumberman yet,’ he said, 
and beamed on his boy. He sat down beside his 
son, lowered his body and for the final inches, let it 
fall. ‘Tell you what, Bernard,” he said, “the future 
of the lumber business isn’t so black as they make out. 
Take it, with our holdings, we can keep going for a 
generation. This forest preserve talk is going to die 
out—no state can be blind to its business interests. 

.’ Bernard caught his mother’s warning look, his 
words about the state park movement died, and he 
said that he thought he should go to bed, since the 
wreck was over. “State park movement nothing,” 
his father shouted, and demanded to know where, 
even if frame building declined, he was going to get 
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the stuff for mill work: “I expect you aren’t going to 
have stucco sash and interior finish?” Bernard said, 
“No, father. I see you’ve got them hipped. Good 
night. See you at breakfast.” His mother offered 
mournfully: “The girls’ telegram spoiled all my fun— 
talking over the party. There was that new chicken 
stuffing and Mrs. Hawes’ short skirt and the dessert 
moulds—calla lily, mine was—and Orville Henderson’s 
blue garter dragging, and what was in the salad?” 
Bernard went away. On the stairs he heard his father 
say, not in indignation, but with a manner of death: 
“He was humoring me, Anna—did you hear him? 
He was humoring me.” 


Young Bernard Mead leaned from the window of 
his room, and met the darkness, not as space, emptied 
of light, but as a powerful positive—black, breathing, 
packed with shapes mingling and permeating, as in- 
sistent as the affirmations of weed and fin and coral be- 
neath deep water. He thought: “There might be spires 
and columns and crypts. There might be people.” The 
silence whispered and the moving of wind in leaves was 
implicated with the sounds of the flowing of forms un- 
seen, indeterminate and leisurely, like the diffused audi- 
ble building of leaf-work, the graining of wood, the 
growth of life. For that soft pressing upon him of the 
dark scene and its invisible processes, he had no way 
of thought. “. .. without sound of hammer or 
chisel,” occurred to him, and he wondered as he 
scratched a match, why he had thought that. Through 
his room floated the light of his lamp, acting on every 
. small object, to flash a change from edge and surface. 
At the look of the alert maple bed-stead, discreet cover- 
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let, yellow walls running spryly to the ceiling, the ceil- 
ing spreading as if in continuous action, and the little 
dynamic objects of the room, he stared with a sense of 
difference. These things seemed to have been caught 
doing their duty. Chairs looked busy, wash-stand pre- 
occupied, carpet patient, curtains gracious. He had a 
fleet impression of all these articles straining to do 
their utmost at some interminable task. He thought 
“They’re only themselves,’ and was smitten by an 
immediate sense of having withheld from them their 
due. Then all this slipped away, and there was merely 
his room, with its familiar belongings. And both he 
and his body were singing, because of Laura Hawes. 
It was as if, because of Laura Hawes, he saw night 
and his room differently. 


The Kilbourne road, lying west of Pauquette, begins 
informally as a levee cuts flat pasture land running 
green to the river’s edge, and slips into a length lightly 
timbered with alder and maple and a little hickory. 
Usually but lazily preoccupied, the Wisconsin river 
bore that April afternoon, an air of angry absorption, 
as if its ordinary solitude were, in spring, not to be 
supported and something were being done about it. 
Its waters had seeped through the levee and lay pooled, 
smooth and blue, and there the frogs throbbed day 
and night, because of. the spring. 

As Bernard and Laura walked on the Kilbourne 
road in the leveling light of late afternoon, his face 
wore the laxity of mouth and tension of eyes of the 
man overtaken by the urge to mate. He pulled her 
roughly round puddles of glimmering mud and when 
she stepped into the purple bloom of the mud, he 
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stooped and caught her foot and wiped it with his 
hands, while she pressed balancing against his shoulder. 
She said low: “You never used to be like this,’ but 
he shouted: “Like what?” and he kept laughing. Her 
eyes were terrified and fascinated. They talked of 
nothing, their voices being mere pulses, as with the 
frogs. 

The light changed, the blue persisted, a vast sunset 
rolled over the rim of the hills, came down like a flat 
bright sheath, laying its dry brilliance on the wet 
deeps of the marshes. There the wind ran, shivering 
on the grass, sparkling in the water, motion and fire 
being one. The clouds were wild and red as if, the 
sun itself a pulse, beating alternate day and night, 
were forcing into their vaporous cells a blood. The 
Caledonia hills, so innocent, so detached, were drawn 
into this slow alternation. All these however were 
silent. But as if aware that theirs was the first sound 
which had once trembled over the earth after its ages 
of mute mating, there beat the pulses of the frogs. 

In the wood, under the hickories, Bernard seized her 
and kissed her. She kissed by pressing her lips tightly 
together. He said: “Damn Europe. Ever since that 
day in the kitchen closet you’ve been mine.” She 
said, “You never seemed to know it,” and settled her 
Paris hat. Bernard stared at her, searching her, and 
when she cried: “What is it? You look sorry,” he 
answered low: “I feel made over.” But she told him: 
“People don’t feel different when they’re in love. 
They only try to feel different.” He held: “Already 
I’m somebody else. You’re marrying a stranger.” 
“Everybody does that,’’ she told him. He seemed to 
be seeing her, hat, gown, face and figure, for the first 
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time, and demanded: “Are youa stranger?” But she 
charged him with flirting with his fiancée, and he was 
amazed at the fact that he had one. At last he said: 
“So it’s you. It’s you.” A little vetn showed in his 
forehead, and she demanded with irritation: ‘““Did you 
ask me by mistake?” He teased her with: ‘““How’s a 
man to know?” They were under low boughs in dark 
light, and abruptly she drew his face to hers and held 
him saying: “I don’t believe you love me. I'll make 
you—I’ll make you.” He asked her why on earth 
he wanted to marry her then, and she said: “‘T think 
you want to be married. But if I hadn’t lived in 
Europe and brought home some clothes, I mean, if 
I were just the Laura Hawes you left, you wouldn’t 
have looked at me.”” She added simply: “I’ve always 
loved you, Bernard—and in Europe I knew it.’”’ She 
laid her face against his arm and he heard her sob: 
“T’m a fool to tell you that.” He said, “You dear 
thing,’ and must have been puzzled to catch her muf- 
fled words: “Oh, don’t say it that way!’ As if there 
were more of eternity in the raucous rhythm of the 
frogs. 

They turned from the levee to the highway and the 
bridge. The color was gone save for a fan of yel- 
low and, east, a blue horizon spangled with the lamps 
of the canal. The lights of the houses were bright 
wounds in the body of a formless being, the body of 
Pauquette. 

And Laura said: “Look, Bernard. There’s home.” 

He said, “Not any more. Home for you is in 
Chicago with me.” 

Then he heard her saying: “I told you I’d have to 
live here, you know. 
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He said: “That’s absurd. We can go where we 
like surely!” But she shook her head, those lips tightly 
compressed, and then said: 

“No, I have to stay. It’s for mother—they’ve told 
her she has cancer. I wouldn’t dream of leaving her 
as long as she lives.” 

They were standing on the veranda of the Hawes 
house. His eyes left her face and went to the windows 
of curved glass behind which were embalmed elaborate 
draperies of lace and lace-edged shades. He heard her 
say more about cancer. When he had left her on the 
veranda and had gone a few steps down the drive, 
he turned as if he had forgotten something—per- 
haps to draw her inside the vestibule. But the glass 
door had closed and was glaring at him like a face 
of oak and lace. He walked down the hill. Even in 
the town there came from the ponds the gigantic reiter- 
ation of the frogs. 

Laura’s mother. This woman, dense, asthmatic, 
was she to condition his life? He looked up at the 
walls of the houses as if they were the walls of a 
fortress, high and spiked with chimneys. A woman 
leaned from a window and regarded a flag as if she 
wondered whether it would be traitorous to take it 
down, and the sun still an hour high, risked it, and 
then, chin lifted, stared off over the houses, a sentinel 
on a rampart, perhaps discerning one flying figure 
which had tried to escape. She descended hastily, no 
doubt to give the news, for no one must escape—the 
town drew them back and back and back. They 
marched the streets in domestic formation. Ber- 
' nard met the home-comers with their small parcels of 
tea, coffee, bacon. They drew their foreheads at their 
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children and bade them look where they were going, 
keep on the walk, make less noise. The tramp of their 
feet was the tramp of the feet of a patrol. It was meas- © 
ured, not rhythmic like the frogs. The odor of browned 
butter charged upon the street and a voice seemed to 
say: “You see how we live here. Pauquette uses a 
great deal of brown butter.” As by the stroke of some 
gigantic brush working not in paint but in process, the 
current of him changed, withdrew, flowed no longer in 
a channel of desire but turned underground, made its 
way into caverns. He had escaped from Pauquette, 
passionately escaped. Now in one hour, had he sealed 
himself here forever... . As if the functioning of 
years to come were foreshortened, compressed to that 
one hour, he thought of Laura as a tiny figure on the 
far lip of some unbridged abysm. 

His own mother was watching from a window. 
When he entered she said: “I’ve been watching for 
you ever since you went away.’ He asked: “What’s 
happened? Why should you watch for me?” and she 
raised her voice to say: “Because I love you.” He 
mumbled, ‘Oh, of course. I beg your pardon,” and 
kissed her. Had she heard from the aunts, he re- 
membered to inquire and she spread the evening papers, 
filled with the details of the wrecked train. “Not 
fifty miles from Pauquette,” she kept saying, and com- 
placently added: “We never had anything near here 
before but the storm that blew off the Presbyterian 
steeple.” Suddenly she said: “Bernard, you look 
sick.” He replied, “Perhaps that’s because I’m en- 
gaged.”” At these words all the suppressed romance 
of three decades of marriage flamed in his mother’s 
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set face and even in her set figure. Her involuntary 
movement was as supple as her look, both abruptly 
absorbed in her fear. ‘““To somebody in Chicago?” 
she cried shrilly. When she knew, she became re- 
ligious, thanked God for returning all that she had 
done for Him. “My darling—it’s my dream. Your 
father—oh, how happy....”’ “What about my 
dream?” Bernard surprisingly asked and laughed. 
Manifestly catching the laugh but no more, she re- 
flected it and sank into sensuous recollections: “You're 
a year older than your father was. I was twenty- 
four—and very pale. My hair was quite light—not 
curly. I felt bad about that. We were engaged two 
years, but we were right here in this town the whole 
time. Financial reasons for putting it off, of course. 
And then I was not very well either. They thought 

. .” She blushed. “Five young men had proposed 
to me before your father.” Bernard stood up and 
roved about the room. “We had seventy-four at the 
wedding reception,’ she said in conclusion. “Eight 
declined—all for good reasons.’’ Mr. Mead’s foot- 
steps sounded from the stairs, a carefuly squeaking 
descent, made as by feet none too certain of old ground. 
Bernard, trying to escape into the back parlor was 
held fast by his mother’s resonant cry: “Papa. Papa. 
Bernard’s asked Laura Hawes to marry him.” But 
her tone said: “To marry us.” As if he knew that a 
change of expression was impossible to him, Mr. Mead 
opened his mouth slightly and slightly lifted his lids. 
Momentarily he suspended motion, winking, breathing. 
“You don’t say,’ were the words he thought of. Next 
he asked: ‘‘What’d she say?” His mother cried an 
indignantly rounded: “Well! She snapped him up, 
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of course. Didn’t she, Bernard?’ He said sulkily: 
“Ridiculous.” But his mother cried: “Anyway, they’re 
engaged.” As plainly as possible her countenance in- 
quired: “Isn’t he a good boy?” Bernard went to the 
fireplace and stood examining the clock—of red wood, 
square, with gilt finials and with Westminster chimes, 
now striking imperturbably, consonant with an ancient 
authority. He wheeled and looked about the room 
and seemed to ask: ‘‘Is all the furniture in this room, 
like all the people, dead against me?” Mr. Mead said 
that this was very gratifying, and though Bernard 
muttered ‘“To whom?” his father did not hear, be- 
cause he was going on obliviously, that Laura was a 
sweet girl and a pretty girl—he pronounced it to rhyme 
with Betty. “And the Hawes...” he added and 
paused, as if not to intrude coarse qualifications upon 
the zsthetic, but Bernard brought out baldly: “Yes, 
they’re rich.”” His mother’s fond deprecation of their 
economic situation synchronized with her husband’s 
spirited affirmation that he flattered himself Mead’s 
lumber yard was as important to Pauquette as Hawes’ 
cement plant. “Every bit,’ Bernard cut in violently, 
but his father went on: “United they will be the most 
important industry of the kind in the state, controlling 
contracts . . .” and was interrupted once more by 
his son, demanding to know whether it was the timber- 
lands that were engaged to the cement works? “With 
Roland in the city,” Mr. Mead rolled out his con- 
clusion, “you will unquestionably become manager of 
both plants.” 

“Good God,” said Bernard, loudly. He was staring 
at a window as if it were a window in a stronghold. 
His mother cried pleadingly: “And live here, Bernard 
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—in this house. Your father and I could find some 
smaller place somewhere. ...’ On that her voice 
wavered and she began looking about at beloved ob- 
jects, as if her mind were protecting itself from the 
shock of his words and of what they caused her to 
fear. 

“Tm ready to retire now,” said Mr. Mead, “or 
well, say in another year. When I’m sixty-five. You 
can have things all your own way then. I'll not inter- 
fere—I know how young folks are—they want their 
head. You'll be one of the big men industrially in the 
state, Bernard.” 

“Tndustrially,” said Bernard. 

“Well, hang it,” cried his father, “it isn’t as if you 
wanted to do anything else, is it? You don’t know 
what you want, do you? No art business, or anything 
like that. No profession, even. And you twenty- 
six years old. You stuck to it for three years—you 
were beginning to know the business. Well, marry 
Laura, take six months abroad if you want it—I’ll foot 
the bills. Then come back here to your business and 
your home and settle down. Hang it, what could a 
young man want better than that.” Now he told his 
parents bluntly that Laura could not go away, that 
her mother was dying of cancer. Mrs. Mead cried: 
“Hilda Hawes with a cancer! Where?” But Mr. 
Mead exclaimed: “Then of course you'll have to stay 
here!’ and made a decent obvious effort to brush the 
relief from his face. 

Bernard asked a question: ‘How long,” he inquired, 
“does it take anybody to die of cancer?” 

“Sometimes fifteen years,” said Mrs. Mead with 
satisfaction. 
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Mr. Mead looked at him as if to say: “See!” 

Bernard got to his feet and warned by his look his 
father quavered: 

“God bless you, my son, God bless you for bring- 
ing to your mother and me... .” 

“He won't!’ Bernard shouted. “I went off my 
head . . . what’s God going to bless that for? I 
don’t want to marry her!’ And stood stricken, as if 
he had broken through some inner compulsion, and 
now, naked, must face beasts. But, the protection of 
that compulsion being gone, he went on: “T’ll have 
to marry her. I'll have to stay here till her mother 
dies. But I’m damned if Ill go into lumber and 
cement!” 

His words rang as if they were echoed by metal. 
Their vibration seemed to intoxicate him. He wanted 
to shout more. 

“And don’t ever open the subject to me again. This 
is final. It’s the dead line. I’m done.” 

His father rose from his chair, and lifted both arms. 
But as if a deep breath, filling the lungs, found itself 
fast there, fast and solid and not to be expelled, he 
stood for an instant, his face fixed in terrible effort 
to expel that solid air. Then it came from him in great 
gusts, audibly, hideously, his face flamed purple and 
seemed to glaze with gray. He gasped an ugly oath 
which Bernard had never heard him use, an oath which 
seemed to draw up into him from some channel other 
than mind or emotion. They caught him as he fell. 

Even in his horror Bernard was amazed at his 
mother, who said: 

“T knew he’d do that—I knew it! It’s not your 
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fault, Bernard—it’s his own. Get the doctor... .” 
She even repeated the telephone number, memorized 
for emergency. 

Like a paper on which events have been badly 
printed, the evening moved by, blurred figures and 
scenes taking their appointed places. His father on 
the couch, his father carried up the stairs by the two 
physicians, he himself supporting the limp legs. His 
father in the guest-room bed. Bernard said to his 
mother: “Don’t you want him in his own room?” 
But with a coolness incomparable she said no, that 
she had always kept the spare bed made up in case of 
emergency; emergency having arrived, she seemed 
bent on using this bed. Through an unconscionable 
time Bernard sat by that bed and heard that breath- 
ing, tight and crystallized, like the breathing of a 
man in a world whose atmosphere was thickening to 
a dense medium. ‘“Syrup—he’s breathing syrup,” 
Bernard said to the doctors. They used a Latin name. 
But when they did this, Dr. Mary Dove, who was in 
the room, very active, nodded with intense wisdom, 
and used another Latin name, and another. She or- 
dered Mrs. Mead about, who, bringing some spoons 
and being chided by Dr. Dove for taking the best ones, 
grew tart and spoke back sharply—in the sick-room, 
exhibiting a remarkable independence, already due 
Bernard might have said, to his father’s helplessness. 
But Dr. Dove followed the physicians into the hall 
and told them to send no nurse for “I will take charge.” 
She produced from her room a thick apron, and a 
cap which looked like the cap of a chef, and took up 
her position on the other side of the bed. When for 
a moment she left her seat, Mrs. Mead would slip 
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into it. Then Dr. Dove would return and ask her 
to adjust an electric pad or to bring a hot water bottle, 
and would seize the seat herself; but when Bernard 
thereupon gave up his seat to his mother, Dr. Dove 
would at once ask him to take hers while she did 
something else. For a time this play went on about 
the bed from which proceeded that terrible breathing. 
Then Bernard took his father’s hand which closed 
upon his, and after that he did not leave his place. 
More than once he said to his mother: “I’ve killed 
him,” but she said: “Nonsense, Bernard. He’d had 
two. He was bound to have three. I’ve been prepared 
for it.” Her coolness amazed Bernard. It was as if 
she felt some freedom, not sweet but invigorating. 
Yet she loved his father, and she rubbed his feet, which 
she said soothed him, and she wept. “T’ve killed him,” 
Bernard said over, and Dr. Dove snapped: ‘‘Well, sup- 
posing you have. Don’t tell him of it. He'll know 
it soon enough.” When wheels sounded, and in the 
lower hall voices, his mother went down and returned 
followed by his aunts, in their hats, and both tiptoeing. 
They looked oddly elongated with shock and anxiety. 
“Ts he conscious?” they whispered in one impulse and 
Dr. Dove said loudly, “Conscious? No. But he may 
be any minute and he mustn’t see too many in the 
room.” Nettie sobbed: ‘My dear brother!” and went 
down on her knees by the bed. And Marcia, who was 
very near-sighted, looked at her brother through her 
lorgnette. This instrument seemed to infuriate Dr. 
Dove. “Do you look at a corpse through that thing 
too?” she inquired. ‘‘He wanted to hear about the 
wreck,” said Mrs. Mead, “and now . . .” she wept. 
“Did the wreck last all this time?’ Dr. Dove inquired 
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suspiciously. They ignored her, said that they would 
take Alla to her room and then come back. “No 
need,” said Dr. Dove. “You must be tired .. .” 
and muttered: “being wrecked so long.” 

Bernard sat with his eyes on his father’s face. Mrs. 
Mead came to the bed’s edge, and took her son’s hand. 
At her touch something young and broken leaped from 
him to her and he bowed his head on her arm. She 
said: “Bernard, I meant to tell you. Your father 
bought a book on steel bridges. I saw him with it. 
I think he wanted to try to understand your liking. 

. Bernard said miserably: “I don’t like it!’ “Or 
else,’ she went on, “he wanted to see if he could join 
that business with his and let you run that end of 
ite. tle, did -want his) ‘son with him <-» .*here: 
. . .” Looking at that sleeping face, flattened, frown- 
ing, Bernard could not say: “That was vanity, that 
was egoism, that was patriarchal.” There was only 
the image of his father, reading a book on steel bridges. 
“I wish you’d told me that this morning,” there es- 
caped him, and she said: “I never knew what things 
to tell and what not to tell.” She then added: “It 
wouldn’t have made any difference to you, the way 
you felt, Bernard.” Marcia and Antoinette came in 
and he said no more. He sat there with the four 
women, they useful, knowing what to do, and he use- 
less, his eyes fastened on the face which looked sud- 
denly small and solid. It was toward morning that 
the breathing lightened, the eyes opened, and Mr. 
Mead looked at Bernard and smiled. Whether he re- 
called what had happened no one knew, but his old 
preoccupation was strong upon him now in this hour. 
He said clearly: 
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“Bernard. You'll take charge of the business, stay 
here, carry it on. .. .” 

Bernard said: ‘Yes, father.” 

“You will? You'll stay?” 

“Yes. Tl stay. Pll do my best with—with your 
business.”’ 

“Your business,” said the father. 

Later his speech thickened. Mrs. Mead bent over 
him, tried to get his notice, cried: “Darling!” He did 
not see her. He died with no further preliminaries. 

Bernard found himself put out of the room, with 
Marcia and Antoinette. He said to them: “How casual 
death is—how casual—” Marcia sobbed: “Bernard— 
how can you be so disrespectful?’ He muttered: “I 
meant my promise. My promise was as casual as 
death.” 


He went out of the house, went under the trees, 
discernible now in the dawn. There were colored 
fringes on the alders, tight green rolls on the elms, 
blood-red buds on the maples. The needles of the 
grass were thick and wet. Already the birds were 
calling, alarums and complaints rising above the steady 
level hum of the mating clamor. Straight overhead 
was the moon, pale, without vitality to keep its place, 
looking as if they had fastened it on. Beyond the 
black trunks the east fired the air.“ 

The morning looked strange, dull, formless. It 
was to him as if everything having color and light 
had failed to be laid accurately on the forms which it 
was to have invested. Color and light had slipped 
from form, leaving pale and dull both surfaces and 
structure. This came to him merely as strangeness, 
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as a break in familiarity. But as he walked into the 
little grove, he received another impression: It was 
as if the failure of form and light to co-incide had 
left apertures in the aspect of things, through which 
wisps of essence came floating downward or outward 
—this too eluded him, was less than thought, far less 
than emotion; was merely an intolerable longing for 
some other way of life. Everything that he knew 
was hateful to him. He wanted more. Nothing 
that he could name or perceive. But more .. . and 
Others: :. 

Some one said: “Is there any news?” and Bernard 
saw that a woman was standing near him. She was 
without a hat, her hair was disarranged, and her coat 
seemed damp and wrinkled. In her enormous eyes 
there was something personal, directed to him and to 
his experience. He gave her his news and she put 
out her hand and took his and did not let it go. She 
said nothing, but she turned as if to walk beside him, 
and they did walk on together. She was holding her 
skirts away from the dew and he said: “Your shoes 
—they’re wet. You meant to go in the house .. .” 
but she answered that she did not want to go there, 
had in fact found that she could not stay there, and 
had come out while it was yet dark. She said: “It’s 
terrible to be a stranger in a house where there’s death 
—not be able to share. . . .” Now he said, “You are 
Alla Locksley,’ in some surprise, as if into the 
aristocratic picture drawn by Marcia and Antoinette 
this woman did not fit. She said hurriedly: “But I’m 
leaving of course, as soon as I can get a train. If only 
one could be of some use... .’ He regarded her 
with attention, her calm kind face, her startling eyes, 
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with their importunate desire to free something in 
herself to minister to him. And he cried violently: 
“T’ve killed my father. Perhaps you can tell me what’s 
left for a man who’s done that.’ She did not start, 
her face did not change, she continued to pace quietly 
beside him and she said evenly: ‘“There’s something 
that yvou’ve done—that you think was responsible. 

” He told her, in blunt laboring words, his breath 
held and released like the breath of a child running. 
They stood still, she listened intently, and becoming 
aware, perhaps, that he was saying the same thing over 
many times, with no power to clarify it, to make her 
know his state, he fell silent and looked at her and 
was amazed to hear her say: “You didn’t kill him, 
my friend. He killed himself.”” At this he was furi- 
ously offended and cried angrily: ‘““You don’t under- 
stand,” and as if she knew that she must wait before 
he would grasp what she meant, she said: ‘‘That little 
terrace where the chairs are—shall we sit there? And 
you tell me more of this—would you want to do 
that?” The little terrace was bordered with budding 
spirzea, a room of green tile, under the bare oaks. The 
green wicker furniture seemed too trivial for this that 
had happened. Bernard’s look swept it and he said 
resentfully: “It’s just the same. It was always like 
this,’ but he added with wonder: “The trees and the 
ground, they’re different.” She said: “Death is too 
much for—for furniture. It can never take it in. 
But nature knows and changes—puts on a shell.” She 
threw back her cloak over her dress, which was gray 
too—and sat before him silent, waiting. He began 
hurriedly, as if he realized that he could not talk to his 
mother nor to Marcia and Antoinette as he could talk 
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to this stranger—nor to Laura—and that he must make 
the most of the time... . 

“, . «never very near, my father and J. He was 
so much older, nearly forty years older. But it wasn’t 
that, either. It was his authority . . . and there was 
no meeting him as a human being. Only as an owner. 
He had the right and I had nothing. I couldn’t meet 
his mind—he said that a thing was so-and-so. You 
can’t talk together when one is like that. We never 
did talk—I just tried to get away, to dodge him. I 
think he tried—to get to me with things. Money, for 
instance. When he’d been harsh he would wait awhile 
and then give me money, and then he’d be harsh again. 
My mother always agreed with me—that wasn’t hu- 
man either. But she loves me. He just expected 
things of me, wanted to be proud of me. Wanted me 
to be decent. It was never any different. . . . He had 
this business. Lumber. I hate it. The camps—the 
trees coming down—the ruin—the saws shrieking. He 
always talked as if I were going into it. He talked 
against my going to the university because he said the 
business didn’t need college men. But I went. I knew 
I’d never go into lumber, but he kept on talking. Then 
came the Spanish war—I went to Cuba to get away. 
But there, with the fever and the filth and the food, 
I began thinking I was a fool. I wanted to be clean 
and to have money—I thought those were enough. 
So I came back and went into the office with him and 
I stayed there three years. And all of it was hell. I 
wasn’t treated like the other men—I was ordered, 
shouted at, called down before the others—and then fa- 
vored. He wanted me to be perfect—and he wanted to 
pretend that I was perfect. Last year I left—had it out 
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with him and left. I’d got a job in town—not much, 
but it was mine. I’d been there for six months—this 
was my first time home—and he began again... .” 
Bernard went on with it, monotonously. As if his 
power for self-torture were an emotional release, he 
told what he had said, had felt. He ended: ‘‘When 
I told him last night, it was as if I sent some poison 
all over him. He looked at me—lI’ll always see that 
look. Not the way he used to look at me in the of- 
fice, but—more. As if he’d trusted me and I’d stabbed 
him. And that was what I did. Then when I sat 
by his bed—he looked so small. All at once he looked 
small. I thought he’d die and never know me again 
—never know that I was going into the office... .” 

“That you were what?” her voice came sharply, and 
when he repeated what he had said, she cried: ‘Surely 
you'll not do that!” 

He told her of that moment of his father’s con- 
sciousness, of his own promise, and added: “It seemed 
so strange. One minute I sat there, free. The next 
I was bound, for life.” 

By this he saw that she was thrown into sharp ex- 
citement. She said: “Oh, but you would not be held 
by a promise made like that!’ And at his look of 
amazement, she cried: “He may not even have heard 
you—may not have been himself—oh, but if he was, 
what difference does death make?” He seemed to take 
a physical satisfaction in reiterating: ‘Don’t you see 
—I gave my word,” and shouted it savagely: “I gave 
my word!” 

Now she came resolutely back to the tone of her 
first remonstrance: “My friend, you must see it—no 
matter how indecent it is to speak of it. Why must 
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you obey him now that he has died when you couldn't 
do it before?” He shouted again: “I promised him!” 
and as violently as if he were addressing himself alone. 
At her reminder that it was not less an agreement 
when he went into the office four years ago—yet he 
broke that, he cried “He was alive then and could 
defend himself,’ but she said nothing and by her 
silence his own words were thrown up, naked and im- 
potent. He said through his teeth: “I hadn’t killed 
him then.” And as if she must still in him some 
trembling, she leaned and put her hands on his hands 
before she said: “Your hurting so frightfully—so 
much more than you need, in nature! I can’t comfort 
you—it isn’t in me. But if I could help you to see 
that you’re making it worse than it is because you 
feel that you ought to feel it— Isn’t it just as nec- 
essary to be honest with death as it is with life?” 

He stared down at her, outraged, violent. Who had 
ever come with talk like this to any one in grief? The 
woman was impossible. But in her steady eyes seizing 
on him there was a power on which he suddenly seemed 
to find himself resting. In spite of himself he mut- 
tered: “How am I to think of it in any other way?” 
Her reply was simple, brutal: “If your father had 
been wise and self-controlled—and in better health— 
he would have been glad of your self-reliance. Don’t 
blame yourself—it’s sentimental. And don’t feel bound 
by such a promise as that... .” 

The sun was smiting through the tree trunks, rods 
of sharp brightness, planes of pale light, like the 
_ shadow of light cast upon light. About the bare boughs 
of the oaks was the line of white, like a thin border 
of the universal substance from which all had been 
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cut. Leaves, buds, twigs all bore this thin bordering 
line of white, and with the first rush of the sun, stood 
out in the rigid distinctness of architectural form. With 
the same distinctness carried into sound, wheels turned 
on the gravel of the invisible drive, stopped, and were 
followed by feet mounting the steps of the veranda. 
And with that sound, her words became vapor. Ber- 
nard said: “Those are the undertaker’s men, come to 
take charge of my father’s body.” This he said over 
once more, as one wounding himself with the knives 
of words. He heard Alla Locksley saying: “Be 
glad that it is not he who has to go through the loss 
of you,” and looked at her as if the words pierced him. 
He muttered: “He would have grieved for me. It 
would have meant suffering to him . . .” and searched 
the trees, as if to see whether this indeed did mean 
suffering now, or whether the suffering was merely 
in his own failure—or in his new bondage. He found 
himself moving his head from side to side, looking for 
escape, and said in surprise: ‘“That’s like an animal— 
like a bear or a seal.” He laughed out, boyishly, and 
she said sharply : “Oh, don’t—don’t!’ and he saw tears. 

With that he regarded her for the first time as some 
one detached from this experience of his; drew in 
his attention and looked in her eyes, and over her face 
and throat. In that early light she was a little worn 
but this seemed to belong to her beauty, as if she were 
worn thin, so that more of her shone through. She 
seemed to be of about his own age, dark, definite. 
Seeing her now in this intimate hour, she was like 
an unexpectedly visited star, habitually remote, but now 
near and warm. Suddenly he said: “You look as if 
you were bending over my cradle!” She said gravely: 
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“If only it were as simple as that . . .”’ and he an- 
swered: “Perhaps it is. You’ve given me something. 

. She cried: “I’ve been outrageous! But I can 
ae back nothing. Maybe it will help later—not now.’ 
They went toward the house, in that penetrating bright- 
ness which drenched the young leaves, soaking into 
them as water could not do. Color pouring from the 
air seemed a visible process, going green to the leaves, 
red to the buds, gray and purple and green to the grass, 
yellow to the air. The unresponsive trunks ran up, 
alone drawing from the ground the color of earth, in- 
tractable to color of air; unpenetrated by light, they 
seemed currents of matter breaking into spirit. 

In the drive the undertaker’s wagon stood. The 
hall door was open. A sweetish odor thickened the air. 
She said, as if this were her house and he the guest: 
“Come into the dining-room. Let me make you some 
coffee.” He followed her to the dining-room which 
showed no preparation for breakfast. Some coals were 
still red in the grate, and she said: “Make up the fire 
and I’ll find the kitchen.”” When he had coaxed flames 
to the log, she was back. She laid the table, located 
silver and dishes, brought in the percolator. In the 
crackle of the fire, the drip of the coffee, the odor of 
toast, he found the intangible and smiled up at her 
as if she had ministered to his soul. Intent and frown- 
ing she regarded him not at all, said nothing and went 
away to find his mother, Marcia and Antoinette. Dr. 
Dove came in and asked “What’s going on?” looked 
over the table with scorn and departed affirming that 
she should make her coffee on top of the stove—with 
an air of being minded to add: ‘As the Lord meant 
coffee to be made.” When as she was leaving Bernard 
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asked her how his mother was, she replied with foun- 
tains of energy: “Oh she’s all right,” as if to say, 
“Why shouldn’t she be? What’s wrong with any- 
body ?”’—ignoring death even while she was assisting 
the undertaker. Alla returned, carried coffee to 
Mrs. Mead, said that Marcia and Antoinette would 
be down, and took her place beside the percolator. 
The fire crackled, the sun streamed in at the window. 
Bernard looked at her, in her tumbled gray gown. A 
sleeve of this gown showed, now that her coat had 
been removed, a great rent, badly mended. Seeing 
his glance and perhaps his expression, she said: “The 
wreck did that to me—not much more.” He exclaimed 
contritely : “The wreck! And I haven’t even asked how 
you came off. Or Aunt Marcia and Aunt Antoinette.” 
They had been badly shaken up, he heard—had been 
obliged to stay a day in a hotel in Bramley where the 
accident had occurred. He waited, expecting a trail 
of wreck anecdote and wreck reminiscence. She said 
nothing. She was as silent as if she understood that 
other peoples’ wrecks are not exciting. He may have 
felt relief, so he said irritably: “Well? Aren’t you 
going to describe the casualty?’ But she said: That 
all wrecks are alike in outline and vary only in detail 
and wouldn’t he have some hot coffee. He said yes, 
sat with his chin in his chest while she poured the coffee, 
and he let it cool while he stared at her. She seemed to 
have no care, that morning, for her appearance, and 
yet her hair and skin were exquisitely kept, as if this 
disregard were not usual. Her torn sleeves, the 
wrinkled folds of her skirt and blouse, her hair pressed 
back and hastily pinned, would have been a risk even 
in a beautiful woman. And she was not beautiful. 
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She was merely clear and shining. She was merely 
delicately formed and a little worn. Her hair and 
mouth were vivid, her motions were quick, her figure 
was light and her arms were round. Also there was 
no fulness in the chin and her hands looked neither 
world-worn nor married. Had she been married? 
This he decided negatively, although her charm con- 
sisted in negative qualities rather than in positive. She 
was not young. Merely, she was not old. She was not 
beautiful. But she was everything else that she needed 
to be. He had said, “You might be looking in my 
cradle.” 

“Don’t go away,” he said suddenly. 

She replied without surprise: “I mustn’t stay.” 

“You want to be where you are needed. You're 
needed here.”’ 

“Not by the others.” 

ibyame.) limuthe ones “Lhe: others haven't my 


He went to the fire. She said sharply: “I’m not 
going to stay to meet such a need as you think that 
you have. If you want comfort in this morbid idea 
you’ve got, I shall not stay a minute.” 

He said humbly: “Then stay and help me out of it. 
Please stay.” 

shersaid? I listays? 

He did not answer, stood kicking at the andirons and 
looking at the palm of his hand. Dr. Dove entered 
and in extreme disapproval, went out again. She said 
something, but he seemed not to hear her. Marcia 
and Antoinette came in, said “Bernard!” together, and 
kissed him. He looked as if he shared Dr. Dove’s 
desire to ignore the occasion, to say to these young 
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women, these aunts of his: “What’s all this?” They 
both wept, and Marcia inquired: “Who would have 
thought, when we left the house the day before yes- 
terday morning... .’ But Antoinette said reason- 
ably: ‘““Well, he hadn’t been very well for a long time. 
When I’ve left the house for the last ten years, I’ve 
thought I might never see him again.” “Alive, of 
course, you mean,” said Marcia, with an air of rebuke 
tempered to the occasion. “Well, of course. How 
did you suppose!’ said Antoinette, not tempered at 
all. “Seeing anybody dead is not really seeing them, 
is it?’ she continued controversially. With an air of 
philosophic detachment, quite consciously so, Marcia 
inquired: “‘Alla, what would you say? Strictly speak- 
ing, you couldn’t call it seeing a person after he had 
died. And yet seeing him then wouldn’t be the same 
as not seeing him at all, would it? I’m sure it’s a great 
comfort to me to be able to see my poor brother’s. 

” She stopped short of remains, and. touched at 
her lower lids. ‘He was so good to me,” she explained 
to Alla. “Mercy, is that why you’re mourning him?’ 
inquired Antoinette tartly. “J loved him.” Marcia 
drew herself high, but before she could declare her 
devotion, Mrs. Mead came in, her coffee cup in her 
hand. “We're all here!” cried Antoinette, one might 
have thought with more of a desire to forestall Marcia 
than with forethought. ‘Oh, no, not all!” said Mrs. 
Mead, and wept. Bernard put his arm about her, led 
her to the table, sat beside her. ‘‘None of you has 
been married to him for thirty-three years,” she said. 
“No, nor even for longer,’ said Dr. Dove, forcibly 
setting down fresh toast. There was a silence, every- 
one manifestly trying to discern what she had meant. 
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Her expression did not aid them, a jest seemed incred- 
ible, and she left the room with her intention within 
her. Mrs. Mead was looking about the room. “In 
this room, every morning for thirty-one years,’’ she 
said, in a monotone. Bernard patted her hand. Did 
she feel so much that she was trying to cling to reality? 
Did she feel so little that she was trying to raise her 
emotion to another level? “A lovely home life,” she 
said, and wept again. With the evident wish to divert 
her, Antoinette offered in a sensible tone: “It must 
be a comfort to you to remember the arguments you 
and he used to get up in this room,” and in the suc- 
cessful silence which followed, Antoinette went on: “I 
remember one about whether it was a shoe store or 
an insurance office at the corner of Waters and Mac 
when you first came to Pauquette. Really, you had 
that argument over several times, and I remember. 
...”’ Mrs. Mead laid her head on Bernard’s shoul- 
der. “I could have been so much better to him,” she 
sobbed. ‘Sometimes I think he’d have been here now 
if I had treated him kinder.’”’ Bernard looked up and 
found Alla Locksley steadily regarding him. “He 
always wanted that lamp shade off,” Mrs. Mead went 
on, looking up at it resentfully. “I don’t know why 
in the world I didn’t take it off. It wouldn’t have hurt 
me one bit.”” Marcia said: “He doesn’t care about the 
lamp shade now, Anna,” on which Mrs. Mead collapsed 
with: “No, he’ll never care about anything here, any 
more .. .” Antoinette muttered. “I’d have some tact 
about me,” and lifted her voice: “J want to know if 
nobody is going to ask us about the wreck.’ Mrs. 
Mead said: “Oh, your brother was anxious to know 
about the wreck”; but she was herself sufficiently curi- 
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ous, and she listened, and even ate and drank a little 
more, while Antoinette and Marcia, by turn and to- 
gether, elucidated the wreck. It was a very long 
wreck. 


Bernard moved about his own room, where were 
boy’s books sleeping in the cases, a school group photo- 
graph sleeping on the wall, and his parents’ youthful 
photographs alert in a silver frame on the dressing 
table. He went into his parents’ room, where the great 
walnut bureau and bed bulged expectant, arching their 
carved tops in a spirit out of all proportion to their 
weight; and he went into the “‘spare’’ room where his 
father lay. The windows were open, warm air sucked 
at the flowered curtains, rose and blue were innocent on 
the walls and cushions. Bernard Mead, Sr., lay alone 
on the bed, dressed and ready. But he looked as if he 
had returned, as if he had been and had returned. 
Everything was done, answered, determined. He 
looked sure. The objects in the room bore an air of 
continuation that mocked the arrested progress of the 
man. Beside that immobile figure upon the bed these 
objects took on, or revealed, their habit of powerful 
motion. The bed, its fabrics, the table, the dresser 
with its absurd articles, all these seemed in intense mo- 
tion, streaming by that arrested form. As Bernard 
looked, this immobility of his father’s form became a 
powerful positive, a point of the silent, of the motion- 
less isled in the midst of the rushing progress about it. 
A powerful positive. A powerful positive. He stared 
at his father’s quiet breast. What! The walnut bed 
and dresser more alive than he, with all his energy, 
will, arrogance, complacence. . . . This was absurd. 
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Even now this body was beginning its rush toward dis- 
solution, its particles already invisibly agitated by their 
long-expected summons to oblivion. But the energy, 
the will, the arrogance, the complacence, the bungling 
tenderness. . . . Bernard closed his eyes. He stood 
fast in a web of the sense of his father. And instantly 
he was aware of a motion finer and swifter and brighter 
than anything that he had ever known as motion—so 
fine and swift and bright it was that it quivered like 
the wings of a humming bird, and itself seemed mo- 
tionless. For no more than a flash he was able to sus- 
tain this awareness, but it left him shaken as by the 
power of a stupendous word. What was that word? 
Was motion life? Had his father passed to another 
way of motion and no farther than that... . He 
opened his eyes and saw only the quiet face, and lost 
the moment as he might have lost the vibrations of 
sound. He lost everything of that moment. He was 
left thinking stupidly no more than: “What if he 
KROWS en” 

Mrs. Mead came out of the closet with a bag of 
mothballs in her hand, “I’ve hung his everyday 
Cletiess in) here,2) she said. “And. 1 thought. Id 
better . . .”’ she came and stood beside the bed, the 
mothballs in her hands. “If you get right here by this 
corner,” she said, ‘“‘he looks almost like himself. ‘‘No 
—right about here. Now you see... .” Bernard let 
her pull him about the bed, stood, looked. ‘Do you 
think that was the right suit to put on him?” she asked. 
“He hadn't but three and then his tuxedo. They never 
bury them in a tuxedo, do they, in town?’ Bernard 
said that he didn’t know. ‘Would you have a handker- 
chief sticking out of his pocket or not?” she continued. 
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“TI thought not, too. And yet he always did have a 
handkerchief sticking out—or a cigar.” At mention of 
the cigar she wept, and grew calm with: “Is the black 
and white tie appropriate? Or would all black be— 
and I want to put a pansy in his buttonhole. Would 
that look wrong? It wouldn’t on a woman. And 
papa loved pansies.’ She wept again. Bernard took 
the mothballs from her and put them on the table, 
but she said quite irritably that they’d be sure to be for- 
gotten, and caught them up again. Some boys in the 
street yodeled and drew a stick along the pickets, and 
the blackbirds made raucous feeding cries. The hall 
clock struck ten. ‘Only think,” she said, “yesterday 
morning at this time we’d had breakfast—a ham 
omelette, if you remember—and he’d gone down to 
the office. Oh, Bernard... .’ He could see nothing 
but her profile, her slightly reddened nose. She was 
seeking repetitiously for a handkerchief. He peered 
about her, concerned lest the paper sack of mothballs 
should burst and be scattered about the bed and about 
what lay there. His mother looked at him and asked: 
“Shall we say ‘Please omit flowers?’ It seems better 
taste, but they do dress up a parlor at such a time.” 
Now she gave the mothballs over to him and covered 
her face with her thickly veined hands. “Bernard, 
Bernard! Papa’s gone... . .” 


He came on Marcia and Antoinette in the hall, at the 
telephone table. They were making a list of the things 
which they would need: Black flowers for their hats, 
black veils, black gloves, mourning handkerchiefs. 
Marcia said: “Bernard, have you any mourning hand- 
kerchiefs?”’ ‘How should I have any mourning hand- 
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kerchiefs?” he said irritably. ‘Have I ever lost 
anybody before?’ ‘We did’nt know,” Antoinette ex- 
plained, “with your city connections and all.” And 
Marcia asked: “How wide do you want the crépe band 
on your arm, Bernard? Just as wide as possible, don’t 
your” “I don’t want any crépe band,” Bernard main- 
tained, and they argued with him, their voices rising: 
“Who ever heard of a son without a crépe band—that 
is, a son whose father had died?’ Antoinette said: 
“We'll get it and maybe by the day of the funeral 
you'll feel better.” “How handsome you are, darling,” 
said Marcia, and Bernard, who was on the point of 
descending the stairs, looked back with: “TI don’t mean 
to be stuffy, but I can’t talk about things like that 
now.” “Well, will you help pick out the hymns then?” 
Antoinette demanded. ‘Do you like ‘Jesus, Lover,’ or 
‘Fierce and Wild.’”’ “Don’t have any caterwauling,” 
Bernard shouted, and went down the stairs. ‘He just 
told Anna he thinks he killed his father,’’? he heard 
Marcia whisper, “‘and I shouldn’t be surprised if he 
did.” 

He went into the little room at the back of the hall, 
which his father had called his home office. It was on 
the north of the house and now was without heat. 
There were the worn leather cushion of the swivel 
chair, the scales, the maps, the calf-bound books with 
broken bindings, the Rochester burner . . . in a box 
were a half dozen cigars, and a sponge, still wet. Ber- 
nard sat down in his father’s chair, folded his arms 
on the desk and rested his head there, staring at the 
window with its torn shade and its budding woodbine 
frame. He heard Alla Locksley call in the hallway: 
“T’m ready—lI’ll wait here,’ and then she came down 
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the hall and paused in the doorway. He sprang up, saw 
her in trim clothes and a hat, and cried in alarm: 
“You’re not going?” She said: “Only to shop for 
Marcia and Antoinette.” She came over to the desk 
and stood there beside him. He said nothing more 
nor did she. She looked round the room, at the objects 
on the desk and on the shelves, and at the terrible 
group of the Presidents engraved between looped cur- 
tains held back by Athena. Under this picture Mr. 
Mead had written out in ink a key to their names. By 
a bronze horse whose back supported an eight-day 
clock, still tickling as his father had wound it, rested 
a photograph of himself as a boy of ten. She went 
to this photograph, looked at it long, and smiled at 
Bernard, with some shadow of the tenderness with 
which she had regarded the picture. She came back 
and stood beside him, as if she knew that in his ter- 
rible isolation he longed for somebody to try to draw 
near. When he looked down at her, he saw that she 
had closed her eyes. He would have said that a woman 
must be very beautiful to close her eyes when she 
knew that someone might be looking at her, and Alla 
Locksley was not beautiful, even now, in her tailored 
gown and ribbon hat. Was she praying? That was 
unlikely. She opened her eyes and they were filled 
with tears. She said, “I was thinking of your father 
as a young man. What has become of all the things 
that he remembered?”’ Bernard looked at her. ‘‘When 
you said that, I almost knew,” he said. ‘As if they 
were all printed somewhere on the air, safe... .”” He 
brushed his hand across his eyes. ‘Forgive me,” he 
said. “This has sent me off my head a bit.’ She 
asked him in a changed tone whether she could bring 
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him anything from town, and the change of tone 
steadied him. ‘‘Would you come and sit here with me 
for a little when you get back?” he asked her. She 
said: “Unless, when I come back, you find you’d rather 
not. People can’t tell what they want... .’ She 
broke off with: “I’ve gone through something like this, 
too. One isn’t all there... .’’ They smiled together 
at her awkward phrase and she added: “One thing 
though, I hope you'll do. The first moment that you all 
feel you can, I want your mother and the girls and you 
to come to me for some days. They’ll want to get away 
from this house, and you can run out from town. Will 
you do that?’ “How good you are,” he said only, but 
she pressed it: “You yourself—will you come?” He 
promised, followed through the hall, saw her drive 
away. 

He still stood in the doorway, looking at the changed 
world, when a gray horse and a yellow trap came 
smartly up the drive, and met Alla Locksley in the 
old Mead surrey. With a flash of wings on her hat, 
Laura Hawes threw the lines about her whip and de- 
scended. She ran up the steps, cried “Bernard!” and 
kissed him, pouring out: “I never knew—I have my 
tray in my room at nine, and no one told me until 
then. What must you have thought at not hearing 
from me?” Bernard said that it hadn’t mattered, at 
which she looked blank, and he amended: “Nothing 
any one can do.” She cried: “Bernard—you looked 
surprised to see me—didn’t you expect me?” He said 
that he hadn’t wanted her to trouble. She looked 
puzzled and said with dignity: “My place was with 
you. And with—with mother. To think, Bernard, 
that I never called him father, never even saw him— 
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after we knew. Tell me, did he know? And he was 
pleased?’ The awful, the incredible words which Ber-. 
nard heard himself saying were: “He was pleased to 
death.” He blushed painfully, and muttered: “I’m not 
myself.” She said that of course he was not, and 
might she see mother, might she go up to her room. 
Bernard took her there, tapped, saw the two in each 
other’s arms. He stood awkwardly while they held each 
other; glanced, once, into his mother’s mirror, caught 
against the light the straight long line of his back, the 
high-templed head and wide shoulders. ‘Shall I come 
and take my hat off and receive this afternoon?’ Laura 
was asking. “And what would I wear?” Bernard said 
roughly: “It isn’t a party. You aren’t going to pour, 
you know.” Laura looked adoring. ‘Darling,’ she 
said, “I believe you’re masterful.” Mrs. Mead re- 
buked this irrelevance by asking severely at what time 
he was to go down to pick out the coffin. The word re- 
turned to the moment its mournful values. Laura’s 
face dropped back into vertical lines becoming the situa- 
tion. Mrs. Mead said: “Bernard. Get hard wood. 
A black one is so old-fashioned.” 


In Pauquette, Bernard remembered, when death 
comes, the friends, neighbors and acquaintances in- 
stantly call. From the time that flowers are fastened 
to the. door there is a procession of visitors, and the 
bereaved are expected to receive them. When he raged 
against this, Marcia said tartly: ‘““How’d you feel if 
nobody came near, and you just sat there for the three 
days all sole alone?” Conceding the undesirability of 
this, he claimed restlessly that there ought to be some 
better way—couldn’t they leave cards? ‘‘What’s a 
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card?’ demanded his mother, and he understood that 
she welcomed—what did she welcome? The sympathy 

. . the diversion ... the centering of attention. 
... “I don’t know what I’d do without my friends 
at a time like this,’ she said. “At a time like this.” 
The words occurred all day long. As if there had ever 
been a time like this. ‘Please be here, Bernard,” she 
begged. “I mean, in the room: It’s a great help . ... 
it’s everything. . . .” 

When he returned from that selection which he 
made alone, listening to prices, to comparative values 
of velours, to relative ratings of oxydized handles, the 
living-room was full. Laura, in a black gown admitted 
him, and because she wore a black gown, and her hat 
was off, and she answered the telephone, every one who 
called that day would leave, he knew, with the tacit 
news of the betrothal. He could not but have seen 
the split glances, half to his mother and her grief, half 
to him when he spoke to Laura. His look ran over the 
room and came to rest on Alla, where she sat with 
an old deaf woman who was insisting on the particu- 
lars: “Was he conscious? Any pain? Did he go 
easy?” He heard Alla say: “I really don’t know. 
I haven’t heard any one speak of it,’’ and on the second 
repetition of this the old deaf woman said loudly: “Oh, 
I thought somebody said you was staying in the house.”’ 
Marcia and Antoinette were there, talking with deter- 
mination, laughing. Their manner said: “Nobody can 
accuse us of the bad taste of showing our emotions,” 
and they chattered and smiled in the belief that they 
were proving it. The days were warm for April. But 
the gardens would have a good start. Last year they 
had had an early April too. And the gardens had had 
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a good start. Marcia claimed to have seen a house 
wren. But this was impossible, so early. But she 
had seen one. It might have been something else. 
But she had seen. . . Antoinette said: “My brother 
always noticed the birds,’ and smiled, and produced 
an instant silence. Mrs. Mead was the center of the 
group of women who were bent on distilling from 
the moments every drop of emotional experience. 
One said: “I saw him only yesterday—lI noticed his 
walk. You remember his walk, Mrs. Mead?” An- 
other said: “To think that we won’t see you two 
coming into church, side by side... .” And an- 
other: ‘We shall not look upon his like again.” But 
Mrs. Mead sat and rocked. Bernard’s solicitude, 
as he watched his mother, took on a shade of astonish- 
ment. Her manner at the breakfast table and in her 
own room had given place to a set immobility. She 
listened and rocked and talked quite easily of incidents 
in their life together. As more people came in, she 
rocked faster, recalled more incidents. When one 
woman contributed: ““He’s gone,” Mrs. Mead’s eyelids 
reddened, but immediately she remembered an incident 
of Bernard’s babyhood—of a time when he got very 
sick, and this she related in detail, and every one turned 
to Bernard and nodded. They came and chatted or 
sat silent, according to temperament. On leaving they 
all used the same formula: “If there is anything that 
I can do, be sure to let me know.” In private Bernard 
demanded: “Mother! Do you have to see every one 
like this?’ She said: “It won’t do not to,” and though 
from this appeal, he insisted: “Surely, they don’t ex- 
pect itr’ She answered: ‘‘But if I don’t see them, 
they'll think I’m not keeping up. I wouldn’t want that.” 
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He cried: “In the city they would call this barbarous— 
for those who have lost some one to give a two-day ‘at 
home’!’’ She replied, “I know these things are done 
differently, but not in Pauquette.” They all reviewed 
his father’s life, recalled his courtship, re-told incidents 
of his career and asked about his illness; or else they 
elaborately and cheerfully talked about other things. 
Either mood was facilely met by Mrs. Mead, Marcia 
and Antoinette. They were excellent entertainers. 
Thirty-six called in the course of the afternoon. In 
the midst of the mélée, Alla Locksley slipped away, 
and she did not return. 

When only three or four lingered, Laura came and 
sat down by Bernard. She lifted her face and her eyes 
devoured his eyes. The three or four lingering ones 
frankly watched. ‘A just man—he once helped my 
husband out of a tight place’ —but their eyes were on 
Bernard and Laura. The king was dead, long live the 
king. Laura was saying: “Who is this Miss Locks- 
ley?” “A friend of Marcia’s and Antoinette’s.’”’ “Not 
yours?” “Mine now, ves. I never saw her until to- 
day.” “Her clothes aren’t made by much of an artist.” 
“T haven't thought much about her clothes.” ‘Oh, 
about her clothes!’ On which he said sharply: “She’s 
a guest in our house!” “TI never thought Id like a man 
to use that tone to me, but I do,” said Laura worship- 
fully. “I’m sorry,’ he murmured, “I’m not my- 
self... .” “I wasn’t thinking of that,” said Laura 
candidly. “I was just thinking that you watched this 
Miss Locksley most of the time.’ He said nothing, 
momentarily closed his eyes, and now she cried, 
“Darling, I’m a beast. When you’re so miserable. 
Just remember—I adore you.” “T’ll try to,” said Ber- 
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nard drily, “if you'll do the same.” She demanded: 
“Now what does that mean, exactly?” but Bernard 
stood up and bowed to the departing three or four, in- 
cluding the old deaf lady, who had sat through the 
whole afternoon, and who now whispered loudly to 
Mrs. Mead: “I hope you'll see that I get to ride to the 
cemetery. I’m one that gets great good out of things 
at such a time.” 

Laura would not stay for dinner. ‘Emotion tires 
me more than anything else,” she said, and put on her 
hat. “Don’t feel that you should come with me,” she 
said to Bernard, “‘I’ll understand—death in the house, 
and a guest. . . .” He looked at her sharply, but she 
was tipping her hat properly and seemed innocent. “I 
want to get out of the house,” he explained ungallantly. 
They went into the April dusk, into the same slanting 
light in which he had walked at dawn, the pallor, birds, 
spring odors. Only here was Laura, with her Paris 
walk. ‘Tell me,” she began, “about this Miss Locks- 
ley,’ and immediately: “Do Marcia and Antoinette 
know that we’re engaged?” He answered in some em- 
barrassment: “Upon my soul, I don’t know whether 
mother has mentioned it to them or not,” and added 
acutely, “I don’t know whether Miss Locksley has 
heard,” and laughed drily and his laugh ended in a 
groan. “You may as well know that it was my refusal 
to live in Pauquette and go on with the business that 
brought on my father’s stroke.” Only one portion 
of this seemed to register. “Your refusal to live in 
Pauquette!’ she cried. ‘When I’d told you that my 
mother has cancer and I can’t leave?’ After a pause 
he said merely: “It’s all right. I finally promised him 
to stay here with you and the business.’’ When she 
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exclaimed: ‘Well, I should think so,” he said over, 
carefully, as if he wanted no mistake: ‘““You know that 
I hate the business.” But she assured him that he 
would grow to like it in time. After that, she alter- 
nately chided him for being so silent, and herself for 
not having more consideration. At her door she drew 
him into the passage and whispered: “Darling, isn’t it 
wonderful that we were engaged just in time so that 
through all this I can stand by you?’ He merely 
kissed her. Into the veins of the green and into the 
dark veins of the trees the sap was rushing. He 
walked home swiftly, entered the house and went look- 
ing through the rooms. 


The service was short and business-like. The minis- 
ter told the people that Mr. Mead had entered into bliss 
eternal. (Not that he himself had known Mr. Mead 
long, but Pauquette was of one mind about his appear- 
ance in bliss, had taken tacit action to that effect.) Mr. 
Mead was not mentioned by name—those two symbols 
had ceased to function, and instead he had become 
“This Deceased.”’ There were his books, the wallpaper 
which he had selected, the lamp which he had never 
liked, and there he lay, less than any of them: This 
Deceased. From the upper hallway where the family 
sat, Bernard could look down into the hall. He saw 
the people entering, friends of his father’s and his 
mother’s, and of his. The hall and the living-room 
were filled with them, seated upright on the little fold- 
ing chairs of the undertaker: Men who had been young 
with his father—one might see their thoughts of duck- 
shooting with his father, deer-shooting up north, fish- 
ing in the pond, volunteer fire service when the double 
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line, one of men and one of women, formed from 
the canal to the burning building, and the water passed 
from hand to hand, the full buckets to the men, the 
empty buckets to the women. Bernard knew that 
that building had nevertheless burned to the ground, 
but what romance, what memory. Square banker, 
long lawyer, with wives who whispered behind their 
hands, and all four with sharp recollection of his 
father alive, indignant, pleased. Eldred Mince, who 
carved monuments, his boredom breaking bounds in 
acanthus leaves, and those hands would carve acanthus 
leaves on his father’s stone. Men of the lodges, men 
of the church, with strained eyes, uneven shoulders, the 
alert, the leaden, the apathetic—all recalling his father 
alive, indignant, pleased. Here was Pauquette, that 
line where the rustic met the rural and the rural merged 
in the urban—where the farm surged into Main street 
and Main street met State street. The tall white man 
with shadows streaked on his face like paint took 
his stand at the head of the coffin and spoke words to 
which no one in the upper hallway attended. As he 
talked he looked up the stairs, to where the family 
was huddled, and he, too, seemed to see the dead man 
alive, indignant, pleased. But now, he said, the De- 
ceased had entered into bliss eternal. 

The family endured in the upper hallway. A niece 
and two nephews had arrived: A square-shouldered 
woman, with audible breathing; a throaty man, with 
a tiny wife; and a minister who, when the choir sung, 
hummed with them to the end. Marcia and Antoinette, 
in complete black, black-bordered handkerchiefs ready, 
sat as erect as robins. Bernard sat beside his mother, 
whose new black gloves annoyed her, so that she spent 
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the whole time of the sermon in trying to press down 
the long fingers. She was now quite calm, anesthetized 
by the occurrence, reacting to nothing save to a fixed 
idea or two: “Don’t let him make a long prayer at 
the cemetery if the wind blows—I took an awful cold 
that way once, but I don’t know whose funeral it was. 
And don’t let ‘them trot the horses coming home. Trot- 
ting isn’t respectful.” These orders she whispered to 
Bernard more than once during the sermon. Once 
she whipered: “Are there many down there? I should 
hate to have his funeral a fizzle.” On his other side 
sat Alla Locksley. He had put his hand on that chair 
and looked at her, and she had taken her place there. 
Laura had decided that, though they might surmise as 
they liked, vet to sit with the family would be a definite 
announcement, and that to announce an engagement 
at a funeral would be bad luck. Bernard had seen 
her come in, in a black more obvious than color and 
a huge black hat. Alla was wearing brown. She 
had murmured: “Do you mind? I loathe mourning.” 
He waited so long to reply that she glanced up at him 
in alarm. Then he asked her what she said, as if 
he had merely wanted that murmurous word again. He 
said: “Oh, so do I. What does it matter? He’s dead.” 
His mother began: “Now if the wind blows when we 
et out iieres salu, 

He did not know whether the wind blew or not. He 
knew that the lawn was filled with people. It was the 
custom for the friends to pour out of the house and 
wait about on the lawn for the coffin and the family to 
emerge, which they did, passing through ranks, facing 
the entire company, lined up and waiting. It was con- 
sidered lack of respect to leave the place before the 
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mourners were in the carriages. Meanwhile, at the 
side door, the flowers were being violently piled into a 
single buggy, which would race by back streets, reach 
the cemetery first, and the green mound would be 
fragrantly covered by the time that the head of the 
procession appeared. The day was not a year old when 
neighbors themselves had lined the grave with white, 
pinning on green boughs, getting down in the grave 
for the purpose, and looking with wide eyes at those 
above handing down the greens. But of late the 
undertaker had become the funeral director, and every- 
thing was done professionally, like nursing, though 
many still held out for practical nursing and for vol- 
unteer decorations, both to be done by friends. Ber- 
nard watched the slow lowering of the coffin. On its 
polished sides and top the grain of the oak ran in 
currents, marking the flow of the sap in the dark veins 
of the tree—a register of life, flowing life, pulsing year 
after year, cut off, embalmed in the smooth length of 
the board. Once life, now wood. Once life, now 
clay. Mead once a man of life, and now a thing 
trapped, caged twice over. 

Alla was standing near, Laura was over there in 
the crowd, watching. ‘And O Father let us so live 
that when our time comes to go home... .” Home. 
Alla would be there for dinner. “. . . like This De- 
ceased, whom in Thy providence, Thou hast taken to 
Thy bosom. .. .” Bernard caught his breath sharply. 
Alla heard and swayed close to him. In the midst 
of the prayer a meadow lark sang out, and in a swing- 
ing beat there came up from the pasture pools and 
the neighboring marshes, the heady chorus of the 
frogs. 
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The niece, the two nephews and their wives were 
staying the night. In the living-room after dinner 
Mrs. Mead was telling the family about Dr. Dove, 
who might be heard, must be heard, overhead prepar- 
ing their rooms. “I don’t know how it happened, ex- 
cept that anything may happen at such a time, but 
nobody thought to ask the doctor to sit in the hall 
with the family. So she stayed in the kitchen where 
she couldn’t hear a word of the service and she wouldn’t 
go to the cemetery. She hadn’t intended to go any- 
way—she was to stay here and straighten the chairs 
—but she says that was why. It'll be weeks before 
she'll speak to any of us, except when she’s spoken 
to. I declare I think it’s too bad of her, at a time 
like this.” The square shouldered niece said in a 
foursquare voice: “What do you have her around for?” 
Alla said that it was the doctor’s way of emotion, 
that she did that way instead of crying. The throaty 
nephew with a pickle on his watch chain said that 
reminded him of a fellow who... a tale which he 
tried to make funny to cheer up everybody. His high 
forehead and wide mouth seemed to participate in his 
desire. He laughed through his tale and looked about 
anxiously to see whether he had succeeded. He had 
not succeeded, but his tiny wife, with absurdly small 
hands and feet and head and a dot of a face, laughed 
widely, until he looked at her and frowned, when she 
sobered as if touched off by a button. The minister- 
nephew, a gentle creature with a poet’s eyes and a mu- 
sician’s hands, sat beside Bernard and looked at him 
with an air of suffering, saying once in a low tone: 
“Shall I suggest that we all go to bed?” Bernard was 
watching his mother, who was talking on the most 
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alien topics, completely herself, as if the reaction from 
the long strain were stimulating her to a kind of youth. 
Alla was skilfully feeding her with questions when 
Bernard stood up and said: “Miss Locksley, I asked 
if I might show you father’s books.’’ Antoinette said 
mildly, “Books? He had none,” but no one else said 
anything, and Alla went with him down the hall to the 
little office. 

In that safe place he looked about, as if he must 
show her some book or other now that they were there, 
said through his teeth that he couldn’t have lived in 
that room another minute, and chose the Reliquie 
Galeane, with its “Travels in England by Post Chaise 
in 1705,” and showed her the statement of the two 
English brother authors that England doubtless con- 
tained the most considerable coal mines in the world. 
Alla was reminded of the Englishman who, at tea on 
a terrace of the Thames, asked agreeably: ‘““Have you 
any large rivers in the United States like this?’ and 
she spoke of the blend of tenderness and something 
else which most Americans feel for the English, add- 
ing: “The Anglo-maniacs are right. They have for- 
given and forgotten.”’ His reply was: “I’ve never been 
wretched and wanted to talk about it. I’ve lost my 
pride. But then I want to talk about it only to 
you. . ..' He‘ceased abruptly: She-said) ““Tellane 
and he looked at her as if he might have been wonder- 
ing why she mattered, with no great beauty, merely a 
sudden soft negativeness. Now she was mysterious, 
withdrawn, silent, above all, negative. She looked at 
him and he turned away his eyes. She said at once: 
“You act more guilty than wretched.” And he ob- 
served broodingly: “That’s it. You're negative 
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and restful, but some edge of the positive comes up 
through. You were terribly positive that first morn- 
ing. You shook me out of myself. You were what 
I needed.” She reminded him: “Yet you paid no atten- 
tion to what I advised. I heard you tell some one that 
you're staying on here.” He said, “I must stay here. 
Don’t you see what it would mean to me, all the rest 
of my life, if I throw it up, throw up my promise?” 
She said that she had told him what she felt about 
that, and fell silent. He waited for her to go on and 
when she said no more he asked: “What manner of 
woman are you not to say a thing over from twice to 
twenty times?” She wandered about the little room, 
saying: ‘You expect then, to spend the evenings of 
your days in this room, going over lumber, as your 
father probably did.” She spoke with an air of sorrow: 
“Don’t do this to yourself. What’s life if you have 
a job that you hate?” He answered positively, “It’s 
hell, but it’s that anyway.” “Well, not to me,” she 
offered, but he said that this was only because she was 
too polite to say the word. “No,” she claimed. “I’ve 
told you that you’re making one. Cut Pauquette and 
cut lumber and keep your job in town. If you want 
the advice of a stranger.’ “You're the only person 
who is not a stranger,” he said. He rose and faced 
her and brought out: “You said I look guilty. It’s not 
guilty. It’s stupid. It’s so devilish stupid for a man 
to mention that he’s engaged. And I don’t know why 
I should mention it... .’ She did not change ex- 
pression or turn her eyes from his face, and all that 
she said was: “You don’t have to mention it. It 
makes, you know, no difference to me if it doesn’t to 
you.” As if he took that for granted, he went on: 
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“I'd have spoken of it that morning—after he died. 
But I never once thought of it. It had just happened 
the day before,’ he added hurriedly. At this she 
laughed and unexpectedly said: “Please never grow 
up!’ But he answered: “TI shall. TIl be a hundred 
after one year of lumber.” She asked abruptly: “‘Is 
it Miss Hawes?” and did not praise her, but added: 
“T’ll ask her to come down to our place with your 
mother and the girls,” on which he said sharply: “No! 
Don’t do that,” and told her that it was doubtful 
whether he could get away. They heard a rise of 
voices in the living-room as if the group there were 
about to break up, and they strolled back up the hall. 
Bernard said: “I feel worse than I did before we went 
down there,’ and she thanked him, and they were 
laughing when they joined the others. The throaty 
cousin was just completing a final anecdote at which 
his wife was laughing, heartily and sola. 


Bernard stayed for two days with his mother, and 
then went back to town, leaving her quite cheerful and 
interested in a new hall rug. “Your father never 
wanted a new one,” she said. “He thought this one 
was good enough. But I’m glad I waited because now 
Pll get a Wilton—he would have thought that ex- 
travagant.” Also she gave orders to have the wood- 
shed torn down. 

Laura came in the trap and drove him to the train. 
She looked very smart, so that when he had signaled 
good-bye to his mother, the Aunts and Alla on the 
veranda, he said to Laura unexpectedly: “I’m glad you 
look so stunning,” but Laura said: “You want to show 
me off to Miss Locksley—why? To make her jealous? 
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Why do you want to make her jealous?’ He told her 
that she was very foolish, but she asked: “Then why 
have you that queer look?’ At the station she kissed 
him before all the idlers, not one of whom turned 
away his eyes, but continued to look on, without wink- 
ing much. “That’s a good Pauquette way to announce 
our engagement, since we’re in mourning,” she said. 
His emerging breath took on the pitch of a soft groan, 
which he quickly made into: “I don’t want to go.” 
Her face lighted, she said, “Don’t you, Bernard? Is 
that on account of your mother or me or... .” She 
looked speculative and added: “Then why are you look- 
ing so anxiously for the train?” a question which he 
seemed not altogether to have heard. ‘Write every 
day, Bernard,” she begged, in the teeth of two train- 
men. He hung on the step and she said: “If I were 
a strange girl, across the aisle, I should fall in love 
with you. With your eyes and your good clothes and 
your luggage. Bernard, you look just the way. .. .” 
The train began to move. He lifted his hand, watched 
for a minute, and went inside saying something for 
which, when he found a fellow-passenger looking 
startled in the vestibule, he apologized. 

His mother too had worn a startled look the night 
before when in her room he had said: “T’ll see it 
through—both the business and my marriage. But I’m 
a fool, twice-over.”’ She had wept and presented some- 
thing about duty, but he had cried: “Piffley mum. The 
business gets me through superstition. And marriage 
gets me through twenty-four hours of idiocy. I’m not 
fooled. I’m only bound.” She had wiped her eyes 
and offered: “After all, picking out a vocation is just 
hit or miss. And so is marriage.” But Bernard 
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had shouted, ‘““Then what kind of a world is this?” so 
that she had hushed him up, lest the nephew and their 
wives and the foursquare niece should come and take 
a hand in the counsel. He might have heard her rest- 
ing in peace—internal, external—four hours before he 
had fallen asleep, and at breakfast she had borne the 
general air of knowing that he had lost two marbles, 
but of being certain that, shortly, he should not miss 
them. 

The junior partner of the construction company, to 
whom he gave in his resignation, took the news as 
a part of the day’s routine, filed it, and said: “Sorry 
for this, but we couldn’t expect you to stay under the 
circumstances.”” He was a white young man with a 
low collar which gave him a naked and not quite human 
look. He was not above showing off before his subor- 
dinate, for he gave his lunch order to a swaying waiter 
from the building café, and said: “A steak, blood red 
and rush like hell,’ and then settled back to look mild 
and naked, in spite of his vast and fierce seal ring. 
The telephone rang and Bernard went out, and that 
hour, save for the period of his two weeks’ notice, 
became the ending of his six months of self-identifi- 
cation with that business which Alla Locksley had 
called more deadly than lumber, whether one was bound 
or ire. 

Alla Locksley had written to him: “I have asked 
them down for next Friday to Monday—your mother, 
Miss Hawes and the girls. I shall meet you on the 
5:06, which is in time for dinner.’ She had written 
from her home in Wautoma. He had telegraphed his 
acceptance. Three days later came his mother’s tele- 
gram, Laura’s telegram, followed by their letters. Mrs. 
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Hawes was not so well, Mrs. Mead did not feel equal, 
the aunts had decided to keep her company, their visit 
to Alla was postponed. He not only had no idea of 
postponing his own visit and not only gave Alla no 
opportunity to recall her invitation to him, but he 
felt a tide of extravagant satisfaction in this outcome, 
and caught the 5:06 for Wautoma on the Saturday 
night. 


She sat in the carriage while the man came to fetch 
him and his luggage. It was a little station, fainting 
by the track, only a few of whose trains knew that it 
or its swoon existed. The highway ran almost imme- 
diately into the fields, as if it wished to elude suspicion 
of any guilty knowledge of the line. When he arrived, 
the sun was just down, there were in the air the color 
and odor of both day and night; and a ripple of robins. 

They sat silent, to the manifest mystification of the 
young coachman, who twice looked over his shoulder as 
if to make sure that they were following. The second 
time that the man did this, Bernard looked down at 
her and smiled, but her smile, brief and happy, was 
abruptly quenched and she said, “I’d better own up 
at once. The others aren’t coming. I’ve known for two 
days-—I had time to let you know. And I didn’t.” 
He replied gravely, “That wasn’t necessary. Id had 
two separate telegrams of my own to say they weren’t 
coming. I’m stealing my visit.” She merely said, 
“Tsn’t the idea of stealing another person ridiculous?” 
and he agreed that it was, “until we love enough to 
leave everybody free’; and when she said, “I thought 
you'd say, ‘Until we love enough not to want to be 
free!’ He held that these were the same thing, and 
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added: “Speaking of slavery, I’ve resigned from my 
company. Nobody will know that I’ve left, but I 
hated to leave. I got that job myself—it was my 
own.” She told him, that he was a fearful egoist— 
“What if it was your own?” When he said that a 
man’s work had to be a part of himself and that he 
was a fool to give up what he had made for himself, 
she derided the American obligation of “carrying on 
the business,”’ told him there was death in that, which 
was “no end worse than primogeniture.” He main- 
tained that it was better than primogeniture, that it 
was a free choice, but she held, “So much the worse— 
to be free and then to bind yourself.” He teased her 
for talking against both the inherited business and the 
egoistic choosing and she admitted : “When two ideals 
lock horns, can either be worth losing everything for?” 
On which he looked at her, saw that she was talking 
about something which was in both their minds, and 
said low, “Not two ideals. An ideal and a relic of the 
patriarchal,’ and when she cried that the relic could 
have no power if it was recognized as a relic, he as- 
serted: “But it has. A passion is a passion, even if you 
recognize it,” and added, “Isn’t it?” But she didn’t 
answer. 

Blue had drained into the air, filled the hollows, 
flowed over the bordering hills. There was a green 
slope, running into earthy acres, and into pasturage 
already brightly green and crowned by a stretching 
house, white, winged and noble, with hedges pattern- 
ing lawns and gardens. She said: “That’s home,” and 
he cried, ““Your home. Good heavens, I didn’t know 
you were rich,” and she laughed at him while the 
leisurely curve of the drive took them between old 
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trees to a door, one step up from the gravel. The in- 
terior was faintly lit and many-colored, with uncovered 
candle flames and stretches of windows open to sheets 
of outer blue. The room was high, huge, paneled, and 
rejoined space by its long curved stairway, slender, 
sinuous, at whose summit light rayed out from some 


central core. . . . His own room, which some one had 
filled with lilacs, was still and yellow against the deep- 
ening blue. . . . When they entered the dining-room, 


the windows were open to a still deeper blue, as if water 
had flowed over the earlier color and had wet it. In 
this room the mouth of the fireplace was the height of 
a man and the central light was chained in high 
shadows. Two men servants waited by the faultless 
table which was laid for three, and the third was ‘‘Miss 
Gertrude” who was presented to Bernard and not Ber- 
nard to her—was unexplained, a little blind and sus- 
piciously affable. Now he learned that Mr. and Mrs. 
Locksley were not at home, had left three days earlier 
on a trip long planned for which their passage had been 
engaged for months, had in fact gone abroad for a 
year, and he said to Alla: 

“You do not go abroad?” 

Miss Gertrude cried: ‘She intended to go! We 
were all going. At the last minute she changed her 
mind.” 

“T may go over later,” Alla said smoothly, and as if 
she were stabbed by that singular, Miss Gertrude’s face 
sagged with a queer effect of the perpendicular and 
her upward look appeared to plead for a plural. “After 
all,’ Alla said, “I had just come home from there.” 
By his silence Bernard asked for something more, as 
if she were a little girl who had said something adult 
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to conceal reasons, or as if she were adult and had said 
something childish for the same purpose. An enor- 
mous silence wrapped the dining-room. Walls and 
draperies were without pattern, were negative stretches 
which waited. The ceiling was shadowed and in the 
failing light the rug was ambiguous. The room had 
the dignity of the open, of a prairie, of a desert. Like 
theirs, all its demands were intense. “This room,” 
Bernard said, “could keep one quiet.” She said: “Too 
quiet. It’s like being in a place where one knows no- 
body,”’ and in her face, for a flash, there came and then 
went from it, a look mute, seeking. Once Bernard had 
seen a look like that in the eyes of an animal, alone, 
feeding close to a fence and lifting its head to stare at 
some passers, like a creature aware of its frightful 
isolation. This look of hers seemed not to change 
when they went back to the drawing-room, where Miss 
Gertrude sat down under a remote lamp. “Let’s go 
into the garden and be rid of her,’ said Bernard 
roughly. Alla went between glass doors to the terrace, 
and he followed down into the formal garden, nearly 
empty, but rich under a full white moon. He said at 
once : 

“T want you to tell me something. You must tell 
me, because I want to know more than I ever wanted 
to know anything in my life.” 

She tried to say: “What if I don’t know?’ but he 
cried as if he had not heard her: 

“When did you decide not to go abroad?” 

Now she could speak crisply, even casually: “While 
I was at your house.” 

“What made you decide?” 

“Do I know?” 
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“Yes. I think you do. And I’ve got to know.” 

“T didn’t want to go any longer.” 

“But why—why ?” 

“That I can’t tell you.” 

“Do you mean you don’t know?” 

“That I can’t tell you.” 

They went in silence to a turn in the path where a 
ierrible Chinese bell had been set, a monster, fat-necked, 
before a white height of lilac and early spirza, in- 
credible with bloom. Before this, as before a double 
altar, Bernard halted: 

PAlla,@ he said,> was it because. <-. 

As if she tried to stop him: “Please!” she cried, “I 
found I’d rather be here. Isn’t that enough?” 

“No,” he answered, “Lord, no, it’s not enough!” 

He walked four paces away from her, came back in 
three, and took her in his arms. 

Whatever she said in protestation he made nothing 
of, but when she whispered, “What shall I do without 
you now?” he heard that. He cried: ‘““You stayed here 
—you didn’t go, because I was here.’’ She was silent. 
“Oh, tell me,” he said violently, “Say it wasn’t busi- 
ness or some bally dress-maker. . . .” She drew away 
from him and said, “Oh, ’'m not ashamed of wanting 
to be near you. But I didn’t want to hunt you down. 
Or did I want just that—Bernard?”’ “I hope to God 
you did,” he said solemnly. And she said: “I won’t 
pretend like that. I wanted to see you again, no matter 
what. I would have wanted to see you if you had 
been engaged to fifty women—well, you get the 
idea...’ He repeated: “Engaged. Engaged! 
What a rotten word.” 

They had come to the end of the garden where fruit 
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trees lay against the wall. These were beyond their 
bloom, but in the air still hung a fragrance, as heavy 
and clear as syrup. She looked about at the soft breasts 
of the shrubbery, starred with white. “They were 
almost in bloom,” she said, ‘‘when I went down to 
Pauquette—think, it was such a little time ago... . 
And I almost didn’t go, because there was so much 
to do before we left. Then there came the wreck, and 
I thought for a minute I was done for—I remember 
when the crash came being angry, because I hadn’t 
really very much wanted to go. I went just because 
I’d promised. ‘Everything gone,’ I thought, ‘just to 
make a visit I don’t want to make.’ Then there was 
tragedy in the house—do you know that at first my 
principal thought was annoyance because my visit was 
spoiled. I thought I’d leave instantly—I couldn’t bear 
it. I got up early to be out of the house, wild for train 
time. And then I found you. .. .” 

“T was a bore,” he remembered, “pouring out my 
affairs all over you. . . .” 

She told him: “Before we went in the house that 
morning, I knew I wasn’t going to Europe. . . .” 

mieanestae sn.) 

“Even when you told me—that night—about her— 
I still knew I wasn’t going. But I don’t know why. I 
don’t want to take you away from her. ...”’ She 
stopped, and said: “I don’t know whether I don’t want 
to or whether I want you to think I couldn’t want 
(aie a rat 

“Tt makes no difference what you want,” he said 
roughly, “if you love me nothing can keep us apart.” 

She cried: “Am I that sort of woman—am I, truly?” 

“That’s a funny thing to think about.” 
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“But I’m not. I’ve always despised women who 
take another woman’s man. . . .” 

“Who’s talking about possession? We love each 
other. There’s nothing to argue about. We love each 
other. That first morning—I forgot about this en- 
gagement. God knows I’ve thought enough about it 
BCG tye tes 

“You came down here thinking you were going to 
meet her.” 

“T came down here because you were here.” 

“When we met,” she remembered, “this engagement 
wasn’t twenty-four hours old. So if I hadn’t been de- 
layed: oe. x 

He nodded mutely. She said: “I waited over to go 


to a tea here. ... They said the wreck was caused 
by a split switch. A tea and a split switch. What 
do you make of a world like that. . . .”’. He said that, 


by Gad, no tea and no split switch should condition 
their lives and they laughed and clung together. But 
Alla said: “Does she love you? I mean, terribly? 
Of course she does. Bernard, I’m not like this—I’m 
not, truly. What has changed me?’ He prayed her 
never to change any more. They had come back to 
the fat monster bell, backed against the lilacs and the 
spirea. They sat at the base of the bell, and planned 
their lives. 


After three in the morning Bernard woke. The 
moon was setting, the east was melting, the air was 
gray and cool. Current with his waking there flowed 
through his thought the margin of a dream, sweet, 
covered, recovered, lost. For a moment the happiness 
of eternity was in him. Then came the stab of the 
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sword of dawn—the clean blade cutting round the 
world, before sunrise, slicing men and women open 
in their beds, laying them open to the furies who came 
and drank. Into this one, betrothed to two women, 
the blade hewed with the double strength of a Puritan 
ancestry and a fastidious modernity. From throat to 
feet he lay in physical anguish. He said to himself 
that this was the anguish of desire. But he knew it 
to be the agony of the sword which flayed men before 
sunrise, came from a direction toward which they could 
not point, and cut into them in their beds. The gray 
window thinned, crystallized, turned blue. And as if 
some force emerged now as color and now as sound, 
the birds accompanied the light. He knew the drab and 
peach of the east, wren and oriole and marten; ochre 
and white of dawn; robin and, once, a veery, remote 
and thread-like; then the orange day, and the careless 
certainty of the wood thrush. And with the first tide 
of the sun, the first call of the thrush, the sword and 
its anguish were withdrawn, cutting over into the next 
township where were, very likely, Bernard told him- 
self, thieves and the like, to take their turn at being 
sliced wide open. With his jest he rose, and thought 
of nothing but the day with Alla, alone, if he could 
murder Miss Gertrude. Why not murder her and thrust 
her down a well, he thought, perhaps without much in- 
vention but with plenty of spirit. The day began. 
They breakfasted alone on the screened end of the 
terrace, some one else having thoughtfully murdered 
Miss Gertrude, Bernard suggested. “I did,” said Alla. 
“Whom shall I murder next?” Their eyes met and 
they laughed. “Suppose,” said Bernard, “I wire her. 
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‘Sorry. Engaged again. My mistake.’” Alla said 
that maybe then she would think that the mistake was 
mutual, and Bernard sighed: “If only she would!” 
Alla had this thought: “Suppose,” she said, “I run 
down to Pauquette to-morrow and pay her a visit and 
say: ‘By the way, I’m announcing my engagement to 
Mr. Bernard Mead. Don’t you want to wish me happi- 
ness?’ And she will say, ‘But I was just about to do 
the same thing.’ And then I'll say, ‘Glad to have con- 
venienced you, because now you needn’t trouble,’ and 
then I'll come away. Wouldn’t that make it all right?” 
Bernard thought that it might not do so permanently, 
and had a counter-suggestion: He himself would go 
down to Pauquette and his mother would give a dinner 
party, and he would get up and say: “Friends, we wish 
to announce the discontinuance of our engagement. 
This is news to every one except myself, but I am much 
too modest to feel that even my fiancée can be dis- 
turbed.” Alla cried: “But aren’t you going to have 
me at your dinner? So that then I can get up and say, 
‘And now, meet me.’” “And,” said Bernard, “we'll 
leave the dinner and eat our dessert alone.’ In the 
midst of all Alla sat staring across at him and said: 
“This is the way a man and a woman must feel when 
they leave everything—home, all there is, and go 
away together. They must have that first gorgeous 
careless time when they’ve drugged something inside 


them. And then it begins to wake up... .’ He 
begged, ‘Don’t be uncomfortable, darling. The sword 
has gone on into the next township.” She looked 


mystified, and he added: “Neither of us is mar- 

ried, if you come to think of it.’ In time he said: 

“Let’s get out for a tramp before Miss Gertrude comes 
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to and begins to climb up out of her well, where you 
threw the body.” 


They walked, Alla and he, where, as she said, the 
morning seemed to have concentrated, as if at will it 
could be even more morning than usual. “TI never 
saw so much morning,” she cried. ‘How have you 
managed it?’ And he replied that this was done not 
by him but by her, for his benefit. They laughed to- 
gether, struck across the fields, saw some young un- 
known birds which Alla said were so ugly that they 
were propaganda against motherhood, and stood still 
to stare at Bernard and say: “This morning I thought 
about our children. But Laura Hawes was thinking 
about her child—hers and yours.”” Bernard said sud- 
denly that children were very easy to think about, 
plunged into coarse grasses which ran in waves spray- 
ing into fennel daisies, quoted Shelley to that effect, 
uttered the extravagant, piled up words like billows. 
She said, ‘Don’t, Bernard. You make me feel like 
a ‘sweet memory.’ It can’t last, you know... .’ He 
wheeled about, demanded why it couldn’t last, and when 
she was silent, shook her a bit, his face quite savage. 

She said: “Oh, don’t blame me, you know. I'll last 
much better than you. When you get back to your 
island home, you'll feel differently. .. .” 

“That is ridiculous.” 

“Yes. Home to your mountains, your business, your 
faniCee tea. 

“She is not my fiancée!’ 

“Which one of us is not?” 

He observed, “What a thundering fool Iam... .” 

She asked, ““To want—which one of us?” and sud- 
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denly blazed out with: “How dare you make me love 
you?” and closed her eyes and said: “You didn’t. I 
loved you from the first minute, there in the morning. 
Was it because you were miserable and I wanted to 
comfort you?” He reminded her that he was miser- 
able now. She said: “Because of me. And it’ll keep 
on—misery on misery. Just because you imagine that 
you—that I—Bernard; I tell you I’m not that sort. 

” He looked at her curiously, with ‘“That’s 
twice you've said that. I’m not that sort either, if it 
comes to that. What’s that got to do with it?” He 
kicked out at the grasses and observed, “I suppose there 
isn’t a blackguard anywhere who hasn’t reminded him- 
self that he’s better than the thing he’s done. Well, 
what have I done? Plenty of men have changed their 
minds about the woman they thought they loved. . . .” 
“And will again,” she reminded him, but he cried: 
“Never! and they burst into laughter. He offered to 
race her to the river, ungallantly beat her there, and 
they sat on an alcove of river sand as large as a room, 
on which the sun beat warmly down, and talked of 
matters sufficiently remote—the Pauquette Country 
Club, infinity, and Miss Gertrude. 

They struck back to the high-road and met some 
people returning in carriages and afoot from church. 
Among the pedestrians there was a man apparently aged 
by lack of money more than by the passing of time, 
embittered and empurpled too, who took off his plaid 
cap and looked with the expression of all old eyes 
when they are uplifted. “Miss Locksley,” he said, 
“Lief’s lookin’ for you. His old woman can’t last 
out the day. She wants to see you... .” “I can’t 
come, Sven,” Alla cried, “It’s not possible to-day.” 
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He went on, in exactly the same tone. “She’s took 
awful bad. She begun askin’ for you. Wants to tell 
you somethin’ to do. She keeps asking.” “Tell Lief 
to send for Mrs. Dow,” she said, “I shall not be at 
home, all day. Tell him I’m sorry... .” She moved 
away, and the man stood still, and called after her: 
“You can hear her breathing in the road. She was 
took: ssadden, .....*° “I’m ‘sorry, Um sorry, Alla 
said, and did not turn. ‘That old woman, she’s been 
like this for weeks—they’ve expected her to go every 
day. I won't spoil our afternoon—they’ve no right 
—Bernard, that’s not heartless. I think she’s out of 
her head anyway. .. .”’ “Of course,” he said absently. 
“Let’s get away from this mess of people, before 
somebody else seizes on you. We're not going back to 
your house, you know. We’re going to dine by our- 
selves.” She said doubtfully, “They'll have dinner 
ready. There’s jellied chicken. There’s ice cream in 
a mold. ...’ He told her that Miss Gertrude could 
partake in solitude. “I’m not in love with Miss Ger- 
trude,” he explained, “you ought to understand that. 
I’m a rotten guest—you’re not going back?” “No,” 
she said. A road house came by, with a sun porch, 
some cretonne and a rubber plant. They sat in the 
porch, close to an asparagus fern, and ate the un- 
known. Bernard said that the young red waitress, 
who was extremely pretty, was intelligent, and Alla 
brooded and asked: ‘What if you are merely in some 
fearful period of falling in love—your star or what- 
ever it is demanding it. What if you fall in love 
not only with her, and then with me—more—but with 
somebody else, more still? What if it’s your tem- 
porary destiny, and I merely chance to be there—like 
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another!’ He told her that the difficulty with her 
theory was that he couldn’t see anybody else. A 
family sat near them, a mother who, Bernard mur- 
mured, looked like a sofa holding its young; and a 
father who resembled an antlered deer on an early 
Pauquette lawn; and offspring, recent and approxi- 
mately simultaneous. Alla said: “How safe and 
how noble, Bernard—compared to us. And yet each 
of these two was probably engaged from one to three 
times before—is our overlapping really so terrible? 
I don’t think I find it so.’ He said that they had 
merely mixed love and music, that he had syncopated 
his betrothals, and that, by Gad, he wouldn’t consider 
the sofa and the antlered deer his superiors. They left 
the inn and hung on the cement bridge of the little 
river. The river came out of the west, was colored 
by sky and shore and the corruption of the shore, was 
graven with ice-house, water tower, faded red canoe, 
and squat blurred arches of the bridge. The shore had 
the thin pallor of April, gave in to the delicacy of 
May, hinted at the lights of June. With the dignity 
of pageantry, the long ordered company of waves came 
down, infinitely wonted, infinitely useless. “It’s as 
beautiful as Avon, more beautiful than the Loire, and 
nobody ever heard of it,” Alla said. “It’s name is the 
Mosquito river—but once a white deer is said to have 
come down here to drink, so they want to change it 
to White Deer river. If it were England, it would be 
the Serpentine, and set up in type daily. When will 
America be discovered?” He wanted to know: “Why 
discover it? We don’t crave mama tourists and papa 
tourists all over our woods.” But she claimed that 
discovery is necessary, saying, “A month ago to-day 
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I hadn’t discovered you. Do you wish I hadn’t at 
all. . . Bernard, on your account, I do! You'd have 
married peacefully and peacefully conducted your life. 
And evenings, when she bored you, you’d have dreamed 
of the woman you never saw, as all men do; or of the 
woman you saw once and not again. Perhaps you'll 
do that yet—sit with her and dream of me. Every 
woman is either the bore or the dream—Bernard, I 
think [’d-rather be the dream.” He said: “Every 
woman is both. For example, you are boring me now.” 
They went deeper into the country, found a trail 
through a grove of scrub oaks and occasional hickories, 
came on some boys bathing in a pond who shouted 
and dived into the water, all but their top-knots and 
crocodile mouths, and Bernard called to them: “You 
disgusting little rats. Don’t you know enough to be 
naked?” Alla said, “You see, your standards are 
honest and the world doesn’t want honesty, but de- 
cency. It wants you to marry your other fiancée—the 
original one. I ought to let you.” He demanded, 
“Do you think I could ever marry her now—speak- 
ing of decency?” She cried: “What! Not decent to 
marry your betrothed... .” He said, “You are my 
betrothed,” and she held that she was not, that he had 
never even asked her to marry him. “How ridiculous 
that ‘asking’ business is,’ he jeered, on which she 
inquired: “Did you ask Laura Hawes?” and he be- 
came grave with: “Is it so ugly? Or is it only against 
the ideas of the tribe.” She said that if all three of 
them were big enough, it would be simple, but that 
nobody was big enough. “Look at us to-day, you and 
me. We're not big. We're frightened—arguing on 
both sides—ridiculous! I marvel that you can love 
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me. I think I’ll leave you so you can love me.” He 
told her that he could do so now and would save her 
that trouble. They clung to each other, in the scrubby 
little grove, filled with its Sunday strollers. 

They emerged from the wood upon a pasture cropped 
close by sheep now doubtless shipped for slaughter. 
But the field was still serene and as pleasant as heaven, 
Bernard said. He walked a little before her, and there 
came upon him the sweetness of the sensation of sum- 
mer, rich, smooth, and colored, with its teasing edge 
of the remote. Over the green of the pasture, and over 
the yellowing fields, there rose and quivered the visible 
currents of the heat, flowing upward like an ichor link- 
ing earth and air. And where they two now stood, 
Bernard thought, this frail flow would be rising in the 
same way, passing into their bodies, into their breath, 
mingling with the beat of their flesh and the tremor of 
their thought. Quiver of heat-freighted air, beat of 
flesh, pulse of blood, flow of breath, tremor of thought 

. what was he, what was Alla, but these; these and 
a, fainter, farther pulsation. . . . He groped for her 
hands, looked away from her, and for a flash he seemed 
to shake free and to merge, his motion and hers, with 
the motion of all. Something fine and free and infi- 
nitely swift—swept him, charged him with life in ex- 
cess of anything that he had ever known. It was so 
that he had felt beside the body of his father. It was 
as if death and life were one, indifferently generating 
process. The dynamic within vision was but a pallid 
reflection, reduced to a millionth, of this energy; and 
the static knew the same process, but projected it still 
more crudely. All this he caught not as thought, not as 
sensation alone, but as emotion. He cried to Alla his 
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summary of his deep moment: “I love you—good God, 
how I love you.”” When she said low “And I. . . Oh, 
I... .” and said no more, he asked: “Is that what love 
does: ” and could not tell her what he meant. . . 
They found a phaeton to take them back to Alla’s 
house; and there was Miss Gertrude being reproach- 
ful and doing it very well. “Fire her, darling,” Ber- 
nard begged on the terrace, and Alla said: “She has 
nothing, and has nowhere to go; but I really 
think I shall send her away. I seem to have a glorious 
hardness, Bernard, since I’ve loved you.” He told 
her that love was said to make people soft, but this, 
she held, was wrong—love made one inflexible, steel 
to all but one and wax to him. “It’s quite a new thing 
for me to know about that,” she explained proudly. 
“The way I turned down Lief’s wife to-day—that 
was sensible. She wasn’t dying—though I haven’t 
asked what she did. Once I’d have left you—every- 
thing—and gone to her, even though she’s sent for me 
a half dozen times on a false alarm. That would have 
been stupid. Love makes one very wise, Bernard— 
better fitted to live in the world!” He looked at her 
frowning, said “That’s an extraordinary idea,” and 
kissed her. 

They were walking toward the fat monster under 
his bridal wreath. Some petunias in boxes sent up 
an odor of the gardens of childhood. Behind bare 
locusts the moon rose, red and indifferent. In the 
dusk a catbird sang out and recalled another song 
and another. Bernard said: “Do you imagine for 
an instant that we shall ever part?” She exclaimed 
in astonishment : “No, really, I imagine no such thing. 
For hours now I have been thinking of us as belonging 
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to each other. Who has been imagining anything dif- 
ferent? You?” She put her arms about him and was 
quiet and as he held her, he felt that she was crying. 
“That’s for her,’ he said. She exclaimed: “I am not 
thinking at all of her. I’m thinking of myself.” He 
told her that she had him, if that mattered, but she 
said: “No. Even if we marry, she will always have 
you. You'll always know that you’ve done wrong.” 
“Wrong! You do call it wrong?” She moved away 
from him and said: “You call it wrong and would 
-agree to it with qualms. I call it right and run to 
meet it.’ Nevertheless she added: “Only, Bernard, 
I’m not that kind of woman really. At least I never 
was before.” He became irritated, exclaimed: ‘‘Don’t 
keep insisting on that! What’s that tome?” She said 
coldly that it ought to matter to him what kind of 
woman she was, and added: “I’m not deceived, you 
know. If we marry, the time will come when you'll 
accuse me of being exactly this sort of woman—to 
take another woman’s fiancé.” He laughed and teased 
her: “So! Even if you take him, still you’re not that 
sort, is that it?’? And she assured him seriously: ‘“Cer- 
tainly that’s it. And if you doubt it... .” “That’s 
absurd,” he told her. “You either do a thing or you 
don’t. And that makes you one sort or another. . . .” 
She interrupted him vehemently: “Why—the world 
consists almost exclusively of people who are one sort 
and who behave like another sort!’ But he held in- 
differently that if a man who is not the sort who mur- 
ders does murder, then he is a murderer. ‘No,’ she 
said, “he isn’t really... .’ and apparently did not 
know how to go on. “All the same, I’m right,” she 
added. “Oh, go back—go back to Pauquette and 
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marry Wauray Hawes 2. he peered up vat: him 
“You don’t like me to pronounce her name. See the 
difference! You will let yourself be stolen, but it 
hurts you when I shout the name of the one I rob.” 
Some tension snapped and he said in his throat : “Come! 
I can’t stand this. Let her alone—let the whole thing 
alone. Do you love me or don’t you?” He caught her 
and held her so that she answered against his lips. 
“Then let’s have no more talk,” he demanded. “We'll 
be married at once and go home to Pauquette. . . .” 
Her cry, smothered, was nevertheless shrill: “To Pau- 
quette! Where she lives? Are you insane?” “Well 
what did you suppose?” he asked blankly. ‘“‘Haven’t 
I resigned from my job so as to go on with the 
Pauquette business. . . .” When she spoke her voice 
had become tender: “Now I know that you love me. 
You'd take me there to face everything, for love of me! 
Yes, darling, you do love me, for you’re thinking of 
nothing but yourself.” 


It had been agreed that as his train left at half 
after seven in the morning, he would have a tray in his 
room, and slip out, seeing nobody. But when a maid 
called him, he was told that his breakfast would be 
served in the library at half past six, and when he en- 
tered that room, Alla was sitting there by a low table 
before a fire. He was very gay, accused her of having 
risen solely to show him an enchanting robe of red satin 
and swan’s down and a lace cap, kissed her mouth, her 
hands, and swung her about so that he might kiss the 
satin down-topped boots, but she cried: “Bernard, if 
Amelia comes with the toast, she’ll give notice; and I 
must have her, even if I don’t have you. Take your 
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coffee. You're glorious this morning.’ He said: “It’s 
the sun, darling. When it grows daylight I have the 
world by the tail. Two hours ago—it was different.” 
She said: “Oh...” and gave her attention to his 
needs, and when he was supplied, she continued it curi- 
ously: “Your conscience wakes you about four o’clock 
these mornings then? And it’s not—restful?” He 
boasted: “It’s some silly relic,” and she said: “It’s not 
yet a relic when you can still boast that it is.’ He 
wanted to know what day she would come up to town 
and lunch with him. ‘You'll not be in town,” she 
reminded him, but he said that he must talk with her 
after he'd arranged everything. “Everything,” she re- 
peated absently. 

She wandered up the room, a room walled with 
books, and strewn with the inevitable—cloisonné, Sat- 
suma, Tiffany glass, Florentine leather, and some indif- 
ferent etchings. The white marble fireplace had been 
painted brown, there were three Feraghans. ‘Shall 
you mind leaving this house?’ he demanded when she 
returned. “I shall love leaving it,’ she told him. “It 
represents the survival of the indestructible. I’m keen 


to build my own home. .. .” ‘‘We shall be living at 
mother’s for a time,” he began, but this she passed over 
and she went on: “In Italy, I think Bernard ...a 


little court—and no mouldy old palace; a fresh place of 
tile and stucco, but built in the ancient fashion. 
Wouldn’t you like that? You know, dear, we can do 
that, and you can go into any business you like over 
there, and be quite ‘on your own’ as you say... .” 
He stared at her, muttering: “I can’t seem to remember 
that you’re rich. What a ghastly idea—that you'll set 
me up in business—thanks very much.” “The idiotic 
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vanity of the middle-class American,” she told him. 
“T can’t believe that you share it. Sheer egoism, it is, 
and the need of the American man that everything shall 
be of his providing. You'll not find that in Europe.” 
“No,” he exclaimed, “that’s one reason why we got out. 
I’m not badly off, you know. I’ve a business in Pau- 
quette. ...” ‘Why not take it from me as well as 
from your father?” she demanded. He frowned and 
rose and held out his arms. “‘Come,”’ he said, ‘‘all that 
in good time. I love you. I can’t live without you. 
By a month from to-day we'll be old married people. 

” She clung to him and murmured: “Marry me 
to-day. Come to Europe with me and cable her. . . .” 
She broke off and stared at him: “Really,” she said, 
“do you think I am that kind of woman? I'd go with 
you, you know—to-day. To-day! Bernard I can see 
that such an idea doesn’t enter your thought as a pos- 
sibility.” His cab was at the door. “TI love you when 
you talk like that. Dearest—Wednesday? Thursday? 
What day will you lunch in town?” She laughed “I 
ask you to spend your life with me in Europe from 
to-day on, and you invite me to lunch. Good-bye, my 
darling!’ She threw her arms about him and burst 
into angry weeping. She turned and ran up the stairs. 
He looked after her wildly and as if he must follow 
her. There was the cab-man peering anxiously in at 
the door. Amelia came from the library with a tray of 
dishes. Bernard went out to his cab. 


He spent the day in town, and reached Pauquette by 
the same train which had brought him home not a fort- 
night before. He drove up the avenue, under trees 
which had now exchanged delicacy of line for delicacy 
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of color. Their own drive was lined with bridal wreath 
as white and opaque as that in Alla’s garden and 
this he looked at in astonishment as if to say “What! 
Here, too?” An enchanting odor hung about the 
veranda where, in thick sprays of bells, grew his 
mother’s valley lilies, with a national air of doing their 
utmost. Again his mother was on the veranda, this 
time watching for him; and when she saw him she 
cried out almost gaily: “I knew you’d come to-day.” 
When he kissed her, he saw that her cheeks were pink 
and her look animated and vivid. “I’m having some 
papering done,” she exclaimed, “‘and a hard-wood floor 
laid in the dining-room. Your father thought the 
other one was good enough, but I knew you wouldn’t 
care.” Her vitality may have shocked him for he said 
heavily: “It was here, when I came before, that you 
warned me to spare father, about my plans... .” 
But she said vigorously : ‘““Don’t be so absurd, Bernard. 
Your father had had high blood pressure for years— 
and he would eat dumplings. You remember the doctor 
had made dumplings only that very day.” She whis- 
pered: “If anybody was responsible. . . .” with a nod 
toward the kitchen. Bernard looked stupefied. “I 
hadn’t heard the dumplings theory before,” he said, and 
his mother returned tartly that doctor was entirely too 
independent. ‘“She’s a Swedenborgian,” she said, “I 
saw a book by Swinburne in her room.”” When he rose 
to go upstairs she whispered: “Shave. I’ve a surprise 
for you,” and when he came into the dining-room, his 
mother and Laura were at the table. “She’s stayed 
here two nights because we expected you,” said his 
mother, and retreated a step as if not only, being 
mother, she need not avert her eyes from anything, but 
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as if to have a better view. Laura ran across the room, 
threw herself upon him, kissed him again and again, 
cried: “Oh, Bernard, we thought you wouldn’t ever, 
ever come!’ and took her place behind the coffee urn. 
Mrs. Mead was in his father’s place. With some 
common invisible organ like the soft zsophogus of a 
giant animal, these two women began, drawing him in: 
Laura’s mother was worse. She must have a change. 
Mrs. Mead thought that she would go with her—Mr. 
Mead had never thought it necessary for her to go 
anywhere, but now she wanted the change, too. Laura 
would go of course. Couldn’t he go, say, to Hot 
Springs for a week? Well then, he would come for 
the Sunday. “I oughtn’t to have stayed here away from 
her these two nights,” Laura said. “I didn’t come till 
she was asleep—they were to ring me the minute she 
asked for me. I must run away right now—but oh, 
darling, I’ve missed you so—and then the worry about 
mother! Thank God you’ve given up the city. I 
can’t tell you how I appreciate that—I know you love 
me—or you wouldn’t have done it. Dearest, you're 
not eating. ...” “Bernard,” said his mother, “You 
look thin. Do eat, dear. You're all I have now. If 
anything should happen to you, life would end for 
me... .” “Oh, no it wouldn't,” he said savagely, mut- 
tered, ‘“You’d paper the rest of the house,” did not re- 
peat it when she begged his pardon, and laughed out 
when she said: “You are thin. Have some mar- 
malade.” He leaned back as if to speak, sat looking 
from one to the other, innocent beings, in their black 
clothes worn for his father. Seeing his look Laura 
said: “Isn’t it smart? It came from town Saturday— 
at Vignon’s—that’s the best mourning house.” Dr. 
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Dove came in, set down a plate of muffins and answered 
his greeting with: ‘Thank God the house has a head 
again. Your mother’s been picking out all red and 
orange wallpaper, wild and scandalous. Pray God she 
hasn’t put pink in the parlor. And me breaking my 
neck on a waxed floor, my age.” She ran to the tele- 
phone, Bernard sat looking at the two who anxiously 
tended him, and Dr. Dove came back to say to Laura: 
“Your mother’s got a spell. Best go.” Laura darted 
up, looked at him appealingly, and when mechanically 
he offered to go with her, she cried “Oh, if you would.” 
They went out together. And his mother whispered: 
“Bernard, God took your father, but he left me you 
and Laura. My life isn’t all over yet.’ He looked 
down at her so sternly that she shrank back murmur- 
ing: “Perhaps you think that isn’t respectful to your 
father s.4.:° 


He left Laura at her door and went to his office. 
The building was of dingy brick, with an addition of 
frame painted brown, and another frame, painted gray. 
The place bore an air of intense and dreary activity— 
wagons waiting, clerks with papers giving orders to 
drivers, smoke, litter, faces showing at the windows. 
He went up the steep outside staircase and into his 
father’s office. It was decently furnished, and bore a 
wanton look of waiting not for his father, but for 
anybody. He took his father’s keys and flung up the 
roll-top desk, opened a drawer or two aimlessly. These 
were filled with papers which he must go over. And 
the will wasn’t probated or the promotions made. . . 
A clerk tapped at his door, a glassy man, whose eyes, 
teeth, collar and boots seemed cut of one substance 
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and it a flashing stuff. ‘Yes, sir,” he said senselessly. 
“These orders have been waiting for you, Mr. Mead. 
Couple of points involved. ...” Bernard listened, 
sent for his father’s first assistant, who said kindly: 
“You'll get the hang of it quickly. You was spoon-fed 
on lumber.”’ This man was sealed over as by paraffine, 
face, eyes, words, all sealed, glazed, set. He lived with 
his wife, her father and mother, his father and mother 
and two adolescent children. He was the bread winner 
for the seven. He walked like an old horse, but he 
spoke kindly from out the wax. “You'll get the hang 
of it,” as one who should say: “You'll be like me.” 
At noon Bernard was locking his desk when the door 
opened without a knock, and Laura came in. She was 
in white serge, with smart white hat, white buckled 
shoes, flawless white gloves and bag. “I thought you’d 
be here,” she said, and kissed him. “I’ve come to drive 
you home. Oh, Bernard, think how many times I'll 
come down here to get you. And just now, on the 
stairs, I could almost see little fat bow legs coming up 
ahead of me. They'll come for you, Bernard, too.” 
“Laura. . . .”’ he said sharply, and she cried: “Mother 
is better. You look distressed—is it that? I had to 
have this glimpse of you, but I must get straight back 
to her. Can you come now, dearest?” At the door she 
waited for a breath, looking up. He hurriedly put his 
hand on the knob, and she cried: “Oh I’ve time for 
that, you know!” But he did not move toward her. 
“There are a thousand clerks about,” he said gruffly, 
and opened the door. “They’ve been popping in all the 
morning,” he added lamely. She went down the stairs 
silently, stepped in the-trap, and as he sat down beside 
her she said, looking at him: “I thought I wasn’t going 
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to ask you, but lam. Where were you on Sunday, Ber- 
nard?” This he might have been expecting for he an- 
swered lightly: “At Alla Locksley’s. You were in- 
vited.” She said: “Mother wasn’t well enough to go, 
your mother didn’t feel like paying a visit and your 
aunts wouldn’t leave her. You knew we were not go- 
ing?” He nodded, and said nothing. She cried: “Didn’t 
she tell you we weren’t coming?” He replied that he 
hadn’t heard from her at all. Should they go on, he 
suggested; people were looking. She touched the horse 
and they drove out of the yard in silence. She utterly 
disarmed him by saying naturally: ‘“She’s a glorious 
woman. I don’t wonder at your wanting to go. Isn’t 
she older than you are, Bernard?” Unguardedly he 
answered: “No. The same age.’ She flushed and 
looked at him swiftly. ‘We must have her here often 
—afterward,”’ she said, and spoke of the beauty of 
Pauquette lawns. He looked at her with a new respect, 
as if she had grown up, there in the trap beside him, or 
as if he saw in her one of countless mites, whose little 
life was of intolerable moment to it and must be man- 
aged with infinite care. She left him at his door, her 
face serene and her manner faultless, as if she were 
unaware of any sword. He had asked her, looking 
somewhere else, to walk with him at five o’clock. She 
had accepted with a pathetic air of holiday, like that 
of a butterfly an inch from a cataract. 

He heard the voices of some people who had entered 
from the garden, his mother, Marcia and Antoinette 
and Leon Ballard, who sometimes dropped in to ask 
Marcia to marry him. When he saw Bernard his smile 
died and indeed every time that he smiled, which was 
often, he quite evidently recalled that there had been 
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a death in the house, and brought to his face sudden 
high eyebrows and long chin. “Hello, Bernard,” he 
said. “Very regrettable—very. Fine man, good judge 
of business conditions, and I never saw. ...” he 
paused to emphasize this, “such a weather prophet.” 
No one denied anything, and lunch was announced. It 
was, save for Mr. Ballard and Mrs. Mead, a silent meal. 
Antoinette apparently felt that this was Marcia’s suitor 
and she herself was not expected to enchant. She said 
nothing at all, and looked at Mr. Ballard without kind- 
ness. But Marcia, who was now forty-four, occa- 
sionally appraised Mr. Ballard, his thick white face and 
thick red mouth and thick pink neck and thick veined 
hands; and while she did this, she frowned. He was 
accustomed to propose for her hand in the presence of 
the entire family—it had always been so. He did it 
as if he were at a directors’ meeting: 

“Me, now. I’m thirty-seven. My wife as you know, 
has been gone for seven years. I’m a plain lumber- 
man—I’ve made a modest fortune out of the state and 
I’m all ready to go in for conservation. I’d like to 
keep my hand on the business, but give my whole time 
to conservation, you understand—conservation and the 
Concatenated order of Hoo-Hoo’s. .. .” He showed 
the black cat button of his lumberman’s order. “T’ll 
build a new house for you, Marcia, in any town in the 
Northwest, and you can plan it and have solid oak 
trim throughout; and in ten years hard wood is going 
to cost more than marble. Think it over.” 

She replied, abruptly and unexpectedly, that she 
would think it over through lunch and give him his 
answer immediately afterward. He flushed and said 
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that he was very much gratified, very much. And Dr. 
Dove, who was at the buffet serving salad, said sharply: 
“Well, there’s no need of that. She hasn’t given you 
much hint of what she'll say.” 

Mrs. Mead spoke dreamily : “You remind me of what 
a young man once said to me. He said, ‘Anna, one 
step of the imagination and I could see you at the head 
of my table, our children round our board.’”’ Before 
her Dr. Dove now put down a plate of salad and leaned 
forward to ask: “Was that Mr. Mead?” To which 
his widow answered calmly: “Oh, dear no. That 
wasn’t Mr. Mead. He never wanted children, after 
Bernard came. Have you ever thought,” she continued 
naively, “of what in such a case becomes of all those 
little souls who would—who might. . . .” She glanced 
about her, aware of a certain tension. “Bernard was 
a dear little baby,” she substituted, and told about him. 
Bernard looked at her with intense affection. There 
was in her, he seemed to know, something imperishable, 
without beginning or end, something childlike, as of 
that basic baby who perpetually represents the new year. 
She was utterly gentle, utterly guileless; and yet she 
had brains. Nobody could excel her at accounts. She 
caught his look and smiled at him, with the brooding 
sweetness with which for years she had stooped to pull 
covers over him. Something fine and little passed be- 
tween them, as if the thread of being which once she 
had flung to him must be perpetually given. All this 
he seemed to feel, and not to know how to name, in 
their brief look exchanged down a table. “Lumber 
builds the world,” said Leon Ballard. Dr. Dove ob- 
served: “Not much. Bread builds it. Bread and the 
one in the kitchen.” Antoinette had a helpful thought. 
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“Marcia makes very good bread,” said she. And, in 
the pause, added explicitly: “With raisins.” 

When lunch was over, “Now, Marcia?” said Mr. 
Ballard expectantly. Antoinette and Bernard contrived 
a retreat, Mrs. Mead shut the door on lover and lady, 
there where they stood in the dining-room. “I be- 
lieve,” said Mrs. Mead in the passage, “‘that the doctor 
has actually had the sense to go out to the kitchen.” 
At that instant they heard her clattering dishes in the 
dining-room. Another minute, and the doctor herself 
came through the dining-room door, closed it behind 
her, tiptoed down the passage and announced in a clear 
whisper: “She’s going to have him. I’ve always 
thought she would if you'd all give her a chance to 
say so.” “How did you find this out?” Bernard asked 
her, and she replied gravely: “I was there in the room 
all the time.” Bernard thought: “If I were to marry 
Laura, it would be a contract, an arrangement—like 
this of theirs.” 

He did not return to the office, but the business fol- 
lowed him home and for nearly the whole afternoon he 
sat in his father’s little room at the end of the pas- 
sage, and listened to protests and estimates, and to 
considerations involved in bids and to the indignations 
of a local contractor. In respect to their business all 
these men seemed to have genius, liberating a terrific 
energy which applied to canvas or paper might have 
become immortal. But their genius was superior to 
mortality and regardless of the certain death of their 
product; without hope of other than its brief career, 
they labored prodigiously to impress him with their 
views. He amazed the earnest contractor by saying to 
him: “How can it matter to you so much?” The man 
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relaxed, and into his face came a certain look as if a 
star had trailed over it. “I’ve my two youngest to 
get into college yet,’ he said. “But how,” Bernard 
went on, “can that matter so much?” The man lost 
his star and grinned. ‘Birdie digging for worms,” he 
explained. ‘He don’t know what for and neither do 
I. But I'd ought to get a better figure from you on 
that quantity.” Bernard said that in a decent society 
that remark ought to get him what he wanted, but as 
it was, Mr. Curtis would let him know. . . . The man 
went out. Bernard leaned forward, elbows on knees 
and stared at the chair where Alla had sat when 
they were there alone together. In half an hour it 
would be five o’clock, and he would be going to Laura. 
What did men say when they tried to do what he was 
to do? 

Mrs. Mead came into the room. She wore a stiff 
silk and Bernard said: “Mother, I never saw you look 
nicer than you look lately. . . .”’ and stopped as at 
some indiscretion, the same indiscretion, perhaps, at 
which she blushed. As if to counteract something un- 
defined, she opened a lower drawer of her husband’s 
desk and took out a book with a “marbled” cover. “Its 
his journal,’ she said, “kept since he was a boy of 
twelve.” He listened while she read, said finally, 
“Don’t, mother. It’s like robbing a grave,” but she 
cried: “Oh, does it seem so? But I know him so much 
better. He wrote knowing we would read it. ‘May 
my son grow up in the image of the truth I have 
expected of him! .. .’ QO, yes. He planned for you 
to read it some day.” Bernard stared at her, said, 
“Are parents like that? And we’ve been thinking we 
were the only ones who had detachment.” This she 
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did not hear. Shortly she read: “ ‘To-night trimmed 
the Christmas tree. Searched my soul as to the moral- 
ity of the Santa Claus myth but cannot bear to spoil 
the boy’s belief. Give me light.” Bernard laughed. 
“Once,” he said, “the door was ajar and I saw you 
and him pointing to the presents piled around, and 
then I knew. But I never told you I knew. I let you 
believe I believed. Lots of the boys did that.’ She 
nodded vaguely. The flash and thrill of the revelation 
were for her no longer there. “I expect so,” she said 
absently. The memory and its significance died to- 
gether. Now as she read, her eyes sparkled: “See,” she 
said, “July 20, 1870 he has made no entry. That 
was our wedding day.” She sat silent. ‘He knew 
he’d remember,” she explained, in full. Bernard sud- 
denly asked: “Mother, were you ever engaged to be 
married to two men at the same time?” She blushed 
brightly. “Not intentionally,’ she said, and at his 
burst of laughter: “I was engaged when I met your 
father. Your father came to see me several times while 
the other young man was waiting on me. One night 
your father said ‘Anna, I feel affection for you. Can 
you reciprocate?’ I didn’t know what the word meant, 
but I said, ‘I guess so,’ and when he said, ‘Thank God, 
Anna,’ and kissed me, then I knew. So of course that 
night I was engaged to the two of them and I never 
slept a wink. But I broke off with the first one 
next day.” She added “precisely: “By letter”) She 
looked surprised when Bernard kissed her and troubled 
when he asked: “Suppose you had found it so hard 
to write the letter that several days had gone by—what 
then?” She had lost interest, was again deep in the 
diary. ‘“Here’s where he bought me my shot silk,” she 
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said. “It cost three dollars a yard, and I bought the 
fringe....” He said idly: “Mother. What became of 
the first man you were engaged to?” She looked star- 
tled: “The first one,” she said indifferently: ‘““Oh, he 
keeps a summer resort somewhere.” Bernard said: “In 
time economic news supplants nuptial news.” But she 
merely cried joyouly: “Oh, here’s the night you were 
born.” He laughed, said that she was a greater com- 
fort than she had any idea of being, and when she 
asked where he was going, he told her that he was 
to take Laura for a breath of air. She hardly looked 
up, was smiling over the diary. The man to whom she 
had been engaged when she met his father and the 
man now keeping a summer resort, and his father, all 
were gone; only the diary remained, with its account 
of shot silk at three dollars a yard. 


Laura was waiting for him, walking on the strip of 
gravel in their grounds. She came quickly to meet him 
and stood looking up at him, without touching his 
hand. That morning she had been grave and appraising, 
now she was gentle and baby-like, lovely in blue and a 
broad hat. She had in her voice when she spoke a 
broken place, as if the current ceased and flowed again, 
a dropped breath which he had not heard there before. 
“Do you believe,” she asked, with the broken breath, 
“that this is the happiest time of our lives, Bernard?” 
“Certainly not,’ he said promptly. “Why?” she de- 
manded. “Because it’s an absurd idea,” he held, “‘and 
not flattering to the future.’ She walked with him 
toward the street. “TI wouldn’t know how to be hap- 
pier,’ she said. She carried something wrapped in 
tissue, opened it to display some fine needlework: 
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“My first engagement present.” She went on: “You 
know, Bernard, I had a life before we were engaged— 
things to do and to think of. All that’s gone. There 
are two spots in the universe—you and mother.” He 
was silent. 

The afternoon wore its green, its blue and its yellow 
less as if these were immemorial than as if they were 
eternal. Beyond the bridge, along the levee, freshness 
and sunlight were as tangible as the flowers. Broken 
houses, innumerable thin cattle, sign-boards and litter 
were not the dislocating accidents in a mechanical 
process but the unregarded incidents in an ordered life. 
On a bank of river-sand, washed well inside the levee 
in some old overflow, they sat down, facing the blue 
flare of the hills. On this place Bernard looked round 
strangely, as if he would always remember it. But she 
looked down at a small toiling turtle, as if in the occa- 
sion she were aware of a lavishness which need not 
be economized. 

The moment hung there as it might be acted: He 
might begin at once: “Laura, I’ve something to tell you 
and I don’t know how.”’ She would not detach her 
attention from the turtle, while she said: “I never can 
tell you what I most want to tell you either. . . .” and 
here she would look at him and the words would die. 
“What is there that you can’t tell me?” And as he 
would be silent she would cry: “I could tell you any- 
thing!’ At this he would meet her eyes, at first specu- 
latively, then in a certain relief, as if he thought: 
“Why not? Why not let her be the one to tell what 
we’re to do,” as if in decency there were, once she 
understood, only one thing which she could tell him 
to do- His face might clear, but hers would not, her 
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dread being then more subtly received. She would say, 
with that broken flow of her breath: “I felt—some- 
thing. ...” Very likely it would be he who would 
begin at that to watch the turtle. “Would you want 
me,” he might ask, “to tell you anything that was in 
my mind, no matter what is was?’ What if she said: 
“Bernard—you don’t want to marry me.’ Instantly 
this would move him to protest, in mere decency, 
against the truth coming out like this, naked as well as 
newborn. “My dear, now see—what a way... .” 
All this she might suddenly spare him with: “It’s Alla 
Locksley.”’ In this abrupt nakedness of his he would 
look at her miserably and mutter: “It’s not like that. 
I wanted you to help me to think it through... .” It 
would be strange to see her face age and harden under 
that trivial modish hat. What if something which she 
may not have known as a part of herself should rise 
and strike: “I’ll never give you up! Never!” He 
would continue to look at her, and would cry: “Good 
God, it is a bondage!” but this she would not hear: 
“T’ve loved you all my life. I’ve wanted you since I 
can remember. I’ve prayed for you. And you came to 
me yourself, Bernard—I did nothing. You wanted me 
—I’ll not believe you can change like this. She tried 
to get you away and you let her. . . .” He would say 
monotonously: “She didn’t even know I was engaged.” 
And Laura would cry out: “So you’ve talked of it— 
talked of how you're tied! Why Bernard—Bernard!’ 
Suddenly she might turn to him like a child for pro- 
tection against himself, creep into his arms, and he 
would hold her, as if she were a child in need of com- 
fort, and murmur: ‘“There—see, dear, don’t do like 
that. There... there... .’ Her voice would come 
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smothered when she asked: “Does she love you?” and 
when she cried, ‘Of course or you would never have 
told me at all. But she knew of our engagement. .. .” 
“She’s not like that,” he would say lamely, and she 
would fling out: “What is she like?’ Then she would 
make him say it: ““Bernard—that’s it, is it? You want 
to marry her? She wants to marry you?’ In that 
case he could say only “‘yes,’’ and then ‘““We must be 
sensible, Laura. I couldn’t hide the truth and go ahead 
as we were—you wouldn’t have wanted that.” But she 
would say low: “Yes—I would. Yes I would. Just 
as you would have hidden the truth if we had been 
married, with children, and you had loved some one 
else. . . .’ And what if he cried terribly : “But should 
I have hidden the truth, if we had been married, with 
children, and I had loved somebody else?” “Why of 
course, Bernard. Even if you fell in love with thirty 
women!” and the whole time would dissolve in non- 
sense and laughter. Reductio ad absurdam. Thirty 
women. If one, why not thirty? Reductio ad ab- 
surdam already, it seemed... . 

The turtle had for a dozen times progressed for a 
foot, and had been brought back to the spot from which 
he started. Bernard suddenly turned him over on his 
back, where he lay feebly clawing. The rain of light 
fell laterally from a snow of cloud, and silvered the 
water standing in the pastures. A ragged line of fence, 
streaked barn, a windmill, were not absorbed and un- 
regarded, but active factors, giving to the measure of 
the scene something strict and contained, scaling down 
its immensities to the ways of the mean—or perhaps 
touching the casual with the law of the vast. 

And instead of such imaginable talk, he heard the 
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actual voice of Laura going on: . . suffering. 
Months of pain. They’ve only just told us. She can’t 
go away, and you see I must be with her. And so 
I want to let you off. As for me... .” again the 
breath whose current ceased, “I must stay with her. 
She loves me and needs me. Father’s a darling, but 
he’s no use in sickness. Just as I have only you in the 
world, she has only me... .” ... Her voice went 
on; once she stooped and kissed his hand, but she 
seemed withdrawn, expected nothing from him, did 
not wait for his response. “I’m letting you off,” she 
said to him. ‘Do you understand?” While she talked 
he stared at her, saying nothing. The sun laid gold 
upon the fan-shaped edge of the hills. She sprang up, 
saying, ““She’ll be asking for me. Remember, Bernard, 
you’re quite, quite free. If you want me to marry you, 
you must ask me all over again. . . .” He looked at 
her with sharp searching: “What have you got in your 
head?’ She clung to him in a gust of crying: “I’m 
not engaged to you any more,” she said, ‘“‘so long as 
mother lives. After that, if you should still want 
eras beriirch SY.OUten iréé, Guitey free: ofa 2 
She ran before him, and sobbed. They crossed the 
bridge in a calcium colored light, met two friends who 
asked about Mrs. Hawes and shyly wished them hap- 
piness. 


They sat together after dinner—Mrs. Mead, the 
Aunts, Bernard. The room was too old to be new, and 
too new-old to be interesting. Mrs. Mead in black 
wool was tatting, the twist of her wrist was as measured 
as the tick of a clock, less a rhythm than a beat. Her 
downward look was the pose of a girl, of a young nun 
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at her needlework, but the lines and folds of her face 
foreswore the girl. Antoinette had the evening paper, 
her eyes faintly feeding, her brain, by her look, not 
present at the feast. Marcia was doing nothing, but 
as if this were an occupation. Bernard sat smoking. 
His mother, his aunts. What a coincidence that he and 
they should be met here. How little it mattered. He 
loved his mother, liked his Aunt Marcia, tolerated his 
Aunt Antoinette whom he thought had the will to be 
tart without the ideas to be funny. The years which he 
might spend in that room hung there unseen. Twenty, 
forty. His mother would shrivel, close in, cease. An- 
toinette would sour, sicken. Marcia would come home 
a widow and weep and recall. Laura would brighten 
all, would have teas, have children; would thicken, 
fatten, decline. He himself would set, grow an enamel, 
speak out of his enamel feebly, from time to time. His 
children—they would become adults, would protect him, 
would watch him die. The coffin would stand there, 
before the two lace curtains, where his father’s had 
stood, where his mother’s would stand. 

He went out of the room, out of the house. The 
street flowed with light and the moon of Alla’s garden 
lay indifferently on the “hip” roofs, on the mansard 
roofs, on the occasional cupolas of Pauquette, on the 
rectangles of lawn. Shadows healed the cement blocks 
and finials, the blundering flower beds and the painted 
iron. Indifferent to both darkness and moonlight, the 
uncurtained windows of the homes held their fiery 
pictures on their walls. From the summit of a slope 
he looked down on the houses, in avenues of Sphinxes, 
or huddled, inharmonious, stooping like creatures 
called into being but not endowed with awareness. 
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Here where not a hundred years before Indians had 
bartered and fur traders had portaged, there had risen 
two buildings of size; one the little college which he 
had attended; the other, set delicately at a distance so 
that only its roofs and stacks were visible, a small 
private lunatic asylum. He could see its dead mass 
against the sky, and the lights of the college buildings 
shining. Nearer lay the lumber yard, there was the 
hill where stood the Hawes house, whose prosperity 
was plain even in moonlight. Laura had said that her 
mother wished that he and she would live there. He 
began to walk faster, and went all the way out to 
the lumber yard. It lay blue and gray in its frame of 
black wooden fencing, the sky pouring light upon it as 
upon stooping houses, Sphinxes, college, asylum; and 
upon Cairo, and Kashmir. 

A man was crossing the yard and came out at the 
main gate, under the imposing sign. As he locked the 
gate, he saw Bernard and cried: “Well, Mr. Mead! I 
was having a look, too.’ Bernard said, ‘How are you, 
Curtis,” and little more, and was moving on when 
Curtis said hesitatingly : 

“Mr. Mead. Unless you was figuring on being here 
the whole time, I wanted to tell you—you’ll have to look 
for another man. My health ain’t the best in the world 
—I couldn’t carry any more than I’m carrying, even on 
a raise. So if you wasn’t figuring on being here your- 
Selina | 

Bernard said: “That’s all right, Curtis. I expect 
to be here.” 

“You do? You expect to be here?” 

“All the time. I expect to give my whole time to 
the business.” 
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The man answered, went off black in the moonlight. 
Bernard stood staring at the yard. Not Europe, then, 
it seemed. Whatever happened, he was to be in Pau- 
quette! When had he decided. Who had decided for 
him. . . . So it was to be here that he should “meet” 
life and “meet” death. 

He amazed himself by beginning to run. He ran 
down the slope, between the huddled buildings which 
continued the avenue of Sphinxes, and he walked erectly 
through the town. 

His house was dark. He slipped in his latch key 
and met the familiar smell of woolen and wax in the 
passage. He stood still in the darkness. So he would 
enter on innumerable nights. Alla would be upstairs 
waiting for him. The town would know that he had 
chosen her when he was engaged to Laura. The college 
would know. “There goes Mr. Mead. Gave his girl 
the sack for the woman he married.” 


“They'd make it mighty uncomfortable for you, you 
know,” he said to Alla across the table at their café, 
in Chicago, on the Wednesday. She cried: “Ah, now I 
know that you don’t love me! You are thinking of me 
and no longer of yourself.” She leaned back and 
looked at him. ‘“‘Say some more,” she commanded. “I 
haven’t once asked you if you loved me—I saw you 
were hungry and hunger comes first. What have you 
decided?” He flushed and said: “What have you 
decided?’ She was not clever in her dressing—she was 
lovely in her blue gown, but no more than that, neither 
enhanced nor emphasized; indeed, by her hat rather 
obliterated; or perhaps it was, instead, too sharply de- 
fined. Whether obliteration or exactitude, her hat did 
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not become her. In appearance she now belonged to 
the tract where moved the pale woman at the next 
table, a woman in moss gray who was, however, in the 
midst of evident hunger, trying to remember to be de- 
liberate, for the sake, perhaps, of the red man seated 
opposite to her. Alla’s exquisiteness was in her qual- 
ity rather than in her looks, When she spoke some- 
thing went from her winged and daring, like a trumpet 
sounded in a cloister. “I’ve nothing to decide,” she 
said. ‘I’ve been over my affairs. I can put a hundred 
thousand to our credit—that should give us Europe 
for a time and a modest place somewhere until you 
can turn round and see what you want to do.” “You'd 
do that for me?” he said low. She said irritably: 
“Don’t be impressed by figures. Be impressed only by 
your escape from a marriage that you don’t want—and 
by one thing more: That I love you.” In his silence 
she leaned forward and spoke rapidly and almost with- 
out intonation: “And do not, if you please, forget that 
I’m not ‘falling into temptation.’ I’m acting on a 
principle. I don’t believe in marriage without love, no 
matter how solemn the pledge has been. I think that 
I am saving you from a crime—not leading you into 
one.” 

He looked away from her. “Oh, you're all 
Right ety ae 

“Am I? Ask most people!” 

“But you are. You're brave and real. With me 
it’s different. The hundred thousand shows me that.” 

“That’s nothing in your real problem—if you insist 
that you have one.” 

He said: “‘Alla, let’s face this: The thing is that I 
thought I did love her, until I met you.” 
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“That’s not new. I showed you the difference. So 
you belong with me.” 

He went through with the immemorial: And if he 
loved some one else to-morrow, he should belong with 
her? But he was not to love any one else to-morrow! 
Then next year? Eventually, perhaps, if she grew very 
old and ugly. Or eventually, in any case, even! And, 
likewise, eventually for her, if it came to that. She 
was willing to leave it there, to stand by it. If love was 
the best of life, the rule was to be game, but one didn’t 
have to talk about it in advance. 

He said, with an air of reason: “I don’t say that’s 
a damnable doctrine. I merely say it’s the idea of a 
race of amateurs. We don’t have to talk about that, 
either. We’re concerned, we'll say, only with you and 
me. With me, for the moment.’ I’m to leave this 
fiancée—and by the way, she’s released me.” 

“Released you? Does she know? .. .” 

“Nothing. But those things travel in the particles. 
I’m to leave this fiancee... .” 

“But you just said she isn’t. . . . 

“T’m to leave this fiancée and this business of mine, 
travel over Europe, build a house and establish a new 
business, all on your hundred thousand. A man’s pro- 
gram isn’t it?” 

“A man brave enough, yes.” 

“But does that sound to you like the routine of a 
decent man?” 

“Tf you love me enough to put away trifles. See— 
men are of two kinds! Either they go through fire and 
cut down everything to get to the woman they love, 
or they don’t.” 

“My dear, I don’t.” 


” 
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Her head came up, as an animal takes a wound, but 
her eyes did not leave his face, and she said: ‘““You’ve 
thought of some other way?” 

“Not unless we tramp over Europe together, bare- 
foot, on the little I could provide. That’s a few hun- 
dreds—I’ve nothing else, if I let the business go.” 

She said: “My friend, that’s absurd. Besides, I 
think that you mean to stay in Pauquette and be a 
lumberman and marry Miss Laura Hawes.” 

He looked at her with eyes whose power of suffer- 
ing was like that of an animal not taking its death, but 
peering up from a trap. Then his look dropped to 
her hands—beautiful quick hands that he loved. He 
saw them listless on the table, then stiffening on the 
table’s edge as she leaned toward him: 

“Come with me,” she said. ‘‘Let’s make a life, Ber- 
nard—why only on Sunday... .” 

He stopped her with a gesture. “I love you,” he 
Said a dott icevertorget that: (Bute 

She stared. “What else?” 

“You offer me a share in a sum of your money. 
I’m to take it, cut loose, forget everything but our 
love. Is that what you mean?” 

“Love is all there is, Bernard.” 

He spoke monotonously, not looking at her. ‘You 
don’t challenge the idea of life that makes mating its 
Principals tacts)” 

“You'll have something of a job to name anything 
more vital.” 

Uircan t name, she said, “I'cant name it.. But 
this thing I'd have to do shows me. Maybe it’s the 
money part that shows me. Anyway I’m damned if I 
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can stand for a world that’s run on a slogan of sex 
first.” 

She looked at him coldly: “My dear Bernard, I’m 
not, am I?—precisely the sort of woman to whom that 
should be aimed. . . .” 

“Forgive me,” he said, “I’m trying to show you my 
mind. And I can’t—I know that. A man can’t talk 
like this, and be understood. There’s this devilish con- 
spiracy against him—chivalry, virility, the man-among- 
men talk. He must say ‘I adore you. I'll sacrifice the 
world for you, burn it up alive and everybody in it’ 
—then he’s a man. Well, I’m done with such piffle. 
I know that it’s not worth sacrificing all the rest of life 
for—sacrificing you, me, all of us. I love you. I 
could die to get you—but by God, I won’t be so silly.” 

She smiled, her head thrown back so that the upper 
lip was faintly foreshortened. She said: “You know 
of course this simply means that you don’t love me.” 

“You don’t believe that.” 

“Your head is working—you can’t love and have 
your head work like that,” she charged. 

He said: “Can you beat that for an indictment of 
love?” 

She cried: “Come! Is one’s head so much the noblest 
part of one? And anyway doesn’t the spirit rule, in 
love?” 

He answered merely, “That’s unworthy of you.” 

She leaned back and looked round the room as if she 
were wondering whether other things could have re- 
mained the same. They could. The red man and the 
pallid woman were deep in each other’s eyes. He had 
laid his puffy hand on one of hers in the middle of the 
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cloth, and her eyes were running flatteringly over his 
mottled face. 

Alla demanded: “Bernard! What’s happened to 
make you denounce love. . . .” 

““Denounce!’ I worship it. But is it the only 
God? I want to burn a few candles around in front of 
other deities, that’s all. You know,” he broke off, 
“nobody’ll listen to the man who talks like that.” 

“No wonder,” she said. ‘I wonder I still love you! 
Unless—-Bernard! Are you just trying me?” 

‘Then listen to this,” he went on, and said: “I 
love you. I'll die for you—I’ll bring misery to every 
other being near to me. But I won’t take your hun- 
dred thousand dollars, go to Europe and live on your 
money, be set up in business by your money. Ill 
kill myself and rid you of me—but not that.” He 
broke off. “That’s man’s talk,” he said. “Anybody’d 
believe I love you if I’d talk like that!’ 

“There’s something in that, too,’ she said slowly. 

He told her that she was an immemorial woman, 
but she seemed not to listen. 

“Then this,’ she was saying, “is the end for us. 
Imagine Abelard and Heloise ending like this!” 

“Tf he had merely refused to be supported by her, 
now! For a failure of love the economic reason can 
be accepted—but nothing more.” 

She wasn’t listening. She said: “O Bernard, I 
don’t understand any of this. All I know is that I 
adore you—that one touch of your hand is worth more 
to me than all the reasoning you can use—even if it’s 
true. And that I’d rather kiss your mouth once than 
to hear it say the absolute truth all day long!” 
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He said slowly: “I love you like that, too—when I 
shut out the most of myself.” 

“Love me like that then, and hush! Bernard! I’m 
not principally a physical being, you know. And I’m 
not trying to be a lure, or something. I’m merely tell- 
ing you that love is the wisdom of the ages and that 
you can’t better it.” 

“It’s not the only wisdom,” he said. “Put it at 
this, then—the respectable worldly reason: ‘I love you, 
but I won’t be supported by you!” 

“T love you,” she said, ‘“‘but I won’t live in Pauquette 
with you, and have the town know that you gave up 
that poor child for me—and there you are.” 

“.. . But you wouldn’t mind their knowing if we 
lived in Europe!” 

“We're too civilized to love powerfully, Bernard,” 
she said). “Let's admit it;” 

He said, “This is what the world would call coming 
a cropper after a great beginning, but. . . .” 

“I'd call it that, too.” 

“. . But it’s what Id call the first sanity in the 
whole show.” 

She cried: “Bernard! I do believe there’s going to 
settle on the world sometime a profound indifference 
to love—worse than a cynicism—a positive indiffer- 
ence. And they are going to believe, when they re- 
nounce it from indifference, that they are being right. 
As you believe now. 4 

He protested roughly: “Don’ t you understand, I love 
VOUa oe 
Suddenly she looked out at him from tired eyes. 
“J want to go home,” she said, like a child. “I want 
to go home.” 
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In the cab she wept and said, “I’ve no pride. Kiss 
me—kiss me! Bernard, this is the simple truth: I 
can’t live without you. I don’t want to live without 
you.” 

He muttered: “I don’t want to live without you. 
The point is—-what of that?” 

She cried: “What’s life for if it isn’t for love?” 

He said: “That’s the stage where we’ve all stuck. 
And yet—‘Loved I not honor more’—they’ll swallow 
that stuff. Doesn’t it apply anywhere else? except in 
going to the ‘wars’ ?” 

“It doesn’t apply to the lumber business and Laura 
Hawes, at any rate,” she said. “I can’t apply it there.” 

They even laughed a little, as they went into the 
dingy station; they stopped and spoke to an immigrant 
family, swarthy Slavs, with a fashion of bending their 
thick eyebrows as they talked, heads down; and then 
lifting faces suddenly cleared to a heavenly calm and 
light. “They have known love as you mean it,” said 
Bernard. ‘Yes,’ she said, “their day is done.” She 
looked at him and said: “I have known it and my day 
is done.” She burst into quiet weeping. She looked 
pale and too thin, weeping threw her face out of draw- 
ing. “I have had nothing, nothing,’ she said. He 
stooped in the crowd about the gate and said to her 
low: “Do you want me to forget everything and go 
with you?” She said quickly: “Don’t ask me that. 
Yes. Yes, I do! Don’t ask me that.’ And when he 
cried vehemently: “If a man tries to follow the truth 
it makes him a cad!” She said: “The truth is to love. 
That’s enough.” 

The train was beginning to move. He said: “No, 
by the Lord! It’s not enough. . . .” The coaches slid 
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by him—square black windows, oval white faces. He 
felt the profound shock of the silence, where had been 
her voice. 


The three hours of the journey to Pauquette were 
as one hour. He sat motionless, his eyes on the dis- 
tance. Once he asked the conductor at what time he 
could get a train back to town. When he reached 
Pauquette, he crossed the platform to the station hotel, 
registered, and left a call for midnight and the Chicago 
train. He sat in the squalid office, staring at the switch 
lights, then gave up his room, fetched his bag and 
walked down the street to his home. The streets were 
dark, the air was warm, the maples rustled. The moon 
that had shone on Alla’s garden shone on the gardens 
of Pauquette. 

As he struck into his own street the fire bell rang. 
He counted—one, two, three, third ward. Mechani- 
cally his feet turned toward the third ward. He was 
overtaken by the rattle and thunder of the fire-engine 
drawn by horses, of the hose cart, the hook and ladder 
wagon. He quickened his feet, ran, reached the burn- 
ing house, as the first furniture was being carried to 
the street. He saw in the yard women’s upturned 
faces, metallic or glassy. He dropped his bag where 
he stood, dashed in with the others, saved a plush chair, 
a marble-topped table and a lithograph of the Hudson 
Highlands. He stood and watched the burning of the 
wing and the saving of the upright part of the house. 
One of his hands was burned, his face was covered 
with soot, his bag was lost. When the bag had been 
recovered and by a neighbor in a buggy he was set 
down at his own door, he was talking absorbedly 
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about the way in which the fire started: “It wasn’t the 
kitchen stove—Z/ think it was the fire under the soft- 
soap kettle outside there. . . .” Then they discussed 
the uselessness of trying out soft soap, and soap so 
cheap. “I didn’t know anybody in Pauquette did it 
any more,” said Bernard. “I either,” said his neigh- 
bor, no less cosmopolitan. Bernard entered his house, 
found his mother still up, and began to tell her about 
the fire. When she asked him at last if he had en- 
joyed his trip, he came back to self, drew down his 
brows and said that he might have to go again to 
Chicago next day. “Oh, I hope not,” said his mother. 
“T hope your business there can wait. On account of 
Mrs. Hawes. I’ve been there with Laura all day.” 
“Did Laura send for you?” he asked. She said no; 
but she had felt that she should go, “on account of the 
relationship.” She saw the burn on his hand and they 
both became absorbed in dressing and binding it. Of 
two possible salves they debated the comparative 
merits, and Mrs. Mead remembered and detailed many 
family wounds and burns successfully treated by both. 
He went to bed, the deep ache in him not so absorbing 
as the nasty smarting of his burned fingers. 


Leon Ballard pushed open the door of the inner 
office where Bernard sat. “Maybe I oughtn’t to have 
come right in,’ he said, “if I am a member of the 
family. Nearly.” Bernard said “Sit down” in a tone 
which sounded more like a command than an invita- 
tion, and Ballard either obeyed or accepted and dropped 
his voice three or four tones. “I expect I can speak 
frankly,” he said, with a manner of secretiveness, 
smiled as a man smiles who is about to ask a favor, 
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frowned as a man who knows that he has just smiled 
like that, and began enumerating his salary, his securi- 
ties and the value of his real estate. “Now I don’t 
know how much Marcia has,” he said, and paused in- 
delicately; and Bernard, being silent, resumed: “But 
I'd like to get ahead. And I wondered how you'd feel 


about—well, taking me into the firm.” “I don’t 
know,” said Bernard. “I don’t know whether I’m 
in the firm myself or not... .” he checked him- 


self and Mr. Ballard laughed easily. “All rather 
sudden,” he comprehended. ‘And I'll tell you con- 
fidentially, that’s what’s the matter with me. Marcia’s 
acceptance rather—well, I’ve got to get adjusted. 
I’ve been living alone for seven years and I can’t 
quite see myself married. I—I give you my word 
I’ve been awake all night, both nights. You won't 
believe me, but I—I hate to tell my children. And 
I thought if I had this partnership to tell them 
about at the same time—of course I’m not saying I 
wouldn’t like it myself, see, but—marriage is a little 
hard on a man my age.” “What on earth makes you 
go in for it then,” Bernard asked. “It’s—it’s a little 
hard on a man my age not to be married,” Ballard de- 
clared. “Any age, for that matter—hard either way. 
Marcia’s got a temper, I know that. And I don’t want 
to be hectored. But I don’t want to be lonesome either. 
I understand from Marcia you’re going to take the 
plunge yourself. I—I wish you luck. Don’t think 
I’m marrying Marcia for the partnership. I never 
thought of it till I tried to write to my boy that I’m 
engaged. He’s a junior in college and he'll take it 
pretty hard.” “Ballard,” said Bernard, “would you 
like to pull out—I mean from the engagement?” ‘No, 
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no,” said Ballard, “no, now. I’m game. I’m fond of 
Marcia. I guess what I’ve just said doesn’t sound 
so very darned heroic—wouldn’t show up very well 
ina man’s biography . . . but then nobody’ll ever want 
to write mine . . . well,” he said, “here’s my propo- 
sition.” He made it, briefly and generously, and imme- 
diately got up. “Think it over,” he said. He stood 
fingering his hat. “The first Mrs. Ballard,” he said, 
“was a grand woman. We had our tiffs and I used 
to hate to go home sometimes. We never thought we 
had much, but when I look back on it—no need of 
saying anything to Marcia about my being here.” “No 
need,” Bernard assented, and Ballard wrung his hand. 
He stood up by the door, the stout wide-eyed man. He 
said : “Emma was fifty-two when she died. We’d been 
married for thirty years. And I don’t think about her 
as much at fifty-two any more as I think of her at 
twenty-two and thirty-two. Isn’t that funny? I think 
of her young. When I go up to the cemetery I see 
her lying there young. I don’t miss her so much seven 
years ago as I do thirty years ago.” His voice dropped. 
“T feel like I was unfaithful to her in favor of her 
younger days. I guess that’s foolish. . .. Marcia 
won't interfere with either one of them,” he said, as if 
he had had two wives. “They'd both understand I 
was no hand to be around alone.” Mead stared after 
him. Marriage. . 


In the afternoon Bernard went round to the Hawes’. 
He did not see Laura who, they said, was sleeping. At 
home, in his room, he wrote to her: 


My dear, I have forgotten all the things that you 
said when we last met. Rather, I remember them, 
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and you must take them back. But I am paying no 
attention to them and you must not. You are 
engaged to be married to me. This is to remind 
you. 

It is for one thing more. As soon as your 
mother is well enough, please may we be married 
—without any more fuss than you absolutely want. 
The sooner the better. Love, 

BERNARD. 


In the lower passage Dr. Dove stood. She said: 
“TI forgot to tell you. The Wautoma operator wants 
you should -call™hers “Youd leit: the’ iomicesee 
“Wantoma. . . ” “That’s where Miss Locksley lives,” 
the doctor informed him. “I expect it’s her.” He 
whirled and put in the call, and the doctor followed 
and stood near him. “T got a sliver in my finger,” she 
said. “While you’re waiting will you get it out?” 
She held out her veined hand, and watched him. He 
bent over her finger, found nothing, looked up to see 
her little eyes with their lids narrowed, and her lip 
curved. She said: “Can’t find a sliver when you’re 
trembling. Nev’ mind. I expect it’s gone now.” 

He brushed by her, got to his room, acted drunken, 
beset, stupefied. He shouted angrily at some one un- 
known who knocked at his door, sat staring at the 
street, packed a bag. It would be four hours before 
he could get a train—that train at eleven which he 
had thought to take the night before. He went to in- 
quire although he knew. When he did get through a 
telephone connection to Wautoma, he could hear noth- 
ing save what he thought was some one speaking 
Alla’s'name. He shouted: “For God’s sake, what’s 
happened,” and was left staring at the wall, at a basket 
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of pink buds on the wallpaper. ‘What is it, Bernard ?” 
his mother asked, standing in a doorway and crochet- 
ing. He said: “Nothing. Nothing. I have to go to 
town to-night.” She said if nothing was the matter 
why did he go to town, and he snarled at her. When 
Marcia heard that he was going to Chicago, she said 
alertly that she ought to go too and begin her shop- 
ping. He said nothing, and Antoinette asked Marcia: 
“But haven’t you everything in your hope chest? 
You’ve been long enough packing it, you know, dear,” 
and Marcia said: “Why not let me borrow yours, 
Nettie, unless you think you'll... .”’ To which An- 
toinette merely observed: “I wish you wouldn’t call 
me Nettie.’ Bernard left the room, went into the 
grove where he had first seen Alla walking. The 
leaves which had been budding on that morning were 
not all uncurled. The birds which had then been mat- 
ing were still building their nests. He stood quiet. 
All the trees, all the life, design, adaptation, went on 
about him—coloration, unfoldment, motion, birth, 
sound. He alone seemed to have ceased, to sink like a 
stone within those waves. . . . After a time he saw his 
mother on the drive looking among the trees. He lifted 
his hand to her, saw with surprise that it was dusk. 
He hurried toward her, and she began to sob, “I want 
papa!” He said brutally: “Are you going to paint 
the porch?” and she began to talk about painting the 
porch. But in the passage she cried again saying in her 
earlier tone that dinner was over and the meat pie all 
cold. She went with him to the dining-room and Dr. 
Dove said with incredible sweetness: “If the pie is 
cold [’ll make you an omelette,” but her lips were 
drawn back like the lips of a disgruntled dog. He 
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looked at her in intense surprise and in surprise at his 
mother who was crocheting, counting stitches—he 
looked at them as if they had become detached from 
some massed background with which alone he was con- 
cerned, and as if he resented their intrusion. But he 
ate the meat pie, made a hearty meal and watched the 
dining-room clock as if he were overdue somewhere. 
He said: “The isolation—isn’t it ridiculous, the iso- 
lation? This house has no connection with the other 
houses, nor their people with us. We’re all alone, every 
house alone.” Dr. Dove said that the telephone con- 
nection was better than it used to be. Mrs. Mead said: 
“T expect you won’t find it so lonely here when you 
bring Laura.” He sat examining the palm of his hand. 

He tried once more to call Wautoma. The operator’s 
wooden voice returned only: ‘They do not answer.” 
For an hour while he waited for the time to leave for 
the station he lay on the couch in the living-room. 
His mother, Dr. Dove, Marcia, Antoinette were talking 
of Pauquette: Birth, death, disease, disgrace, marriage, 
betrothals, recipes, patterns. Once he said: “Any one 
of those things that you are talking of fills up the whole 
scene for somebody.” As if they caught something 
epic in this comment, delivered with his eyes closed, 
they looked uneasily at him and shyly at one another. 
Then Mrs. Mead said: “Bernard has such beautiful 
thoughts,” and threw an afghan over him, and for a 
space they held a respectful silence. But he said ‘““My 
God,” and threw the afghan off, and instantly they 
looked at one another differently, and he became a little 
boy among them, and they adult. 

An hour before train time, he left for the station, not 
having spoken of Alla or of his destination as beyond 
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Chicago. He sat in the day coach and was amazed as 
they neared Chicago to wake, and to find that he had 
slept the whole way. A man of seventy opposite him 
was regarding him through square amber spectacles and 
said: “It’s plain you’ve nothing on your mind. I can’t 
sleep. I’m going to lose my business. My wife has 
goitre.” Bernard looked up at him in silence, and 
the man inexplicably muttered: “Excuse me—I didn’t 
know. ...’ Bernard said: “It’s all right,” missed 
until too late the older man’s gesture to shake hands, 
and went out on the platform to stretch his legs. The 
older man passed by, and regarded dubiously Ber- 
nard’s cigarette, as if after all his own condolence had 
been hasty. 

Chicago was raw and coarse at three in the morn- 
ing, a city-shaped wedge of primal material, flung down 
on the rim of the lake, mysterious and lovely. The 
town, too, was mysterious and lovely, an aspect achiev- 
able by turning it inside out, adapting it to new mobili- 
ties of sense and spirit. Not merely the mammoth 
caves of the streets, the naked grace of the waterfront, 
phosphorescent flare of the lights. But instead the dor- 
mant, the veiled, the abstract; airy outlines, trembling 
toward the sight and lost before the eye could open 
upon them. There were the rumble of the cab from 
the Union station to the La Salle street station, the 
hunched and wandering walkers, the sleeping flesh in 
the station seats, the terrible indifference of the train- 
master, naming the trains as a calendar names the days; 
then the train to Wautoma streaming through milky 
light. Bernard slept again, drunken, drugged with the 
dread of what he should find, and woke to the pale 
confidence of dawn and the cries of a child, dirty and 
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ill, seeking weakly for the breast of its unkempt mother. 
He reached Wautoma at seven. 

Over the land as he alighted there was an unearthly 
freshness and vigor, a thin gilding, diffusing air, leaves, 
fields. The platform of the little station was gay with 
many children, boarding his train for some holiday. 
They seemed to come swooping toward him individu- 
ally, palpitating like butterflies, then, with a manner of 
folding wings, they slipped within the train, joyous, 
delicately colored, insubstantial, laughing on the ledge 
of the abyss. He passed among them, was engulfed 
in their chatter, their irregular steps, their light; went 
down the shaking wooden steps to a cab, covered, 
musty, enclosing him as a grave. When the wan 
driver asked loudly and with a searching air ‘“Where 
to,” Bernard barely muttered her name. The man’s 
definiteness rang like metal: 

“Miss Locksley! Why she went off last night. 
Yeah. I took their trunks down. Europe. I forget 
where. Europe’s Europe to me.” 

Bernard said only: “Drive me to her house.” 

She must have tried to call him, tried to tell him 
that she was going. He had for her farewell the re- 
membrance of the pattern of the wallpaper about the 
telephone. 

At the house, alive in the sun, nothing was sealed, 
the windows were not even curtained, but looked as 
if the life went glimmering on within. He rang as if 
he were confident of hearing footsteps. There were no 
footsteps, there was no caretaker about, no one was 
about. She was gone as if death had taken her. No 
color of her, no movement, no light, but the emptiness, 
pallor and the weight of death. Alla no more. He 
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went into her garden, walked as if life were draining 
from him, as if the confused, the inorganic pressed on 
him, claimed him, left him in vertigo, and as if he suf- 
fered nothing poignant, himself knowing the emptiness, 
pallor and weight of death. But when he found him- 
self facing the fat god among the spirzea, he cried out, 
a cry torn, throaty. The cry sounded through the 
unearthly freshness and vigor of the morning, with 
its thin gilding diffusing all, a cry of dissolution, as 
if the dust of him blew through the air, left him a 
point in antagonism to all being. A man came running, 
hobbling and running, a gardener in blue denim, with 
his mouth open and long shears in his hand, who said: 
“Did you want anything, sir,’ as if delicacy lay in the 
past tense, not the present. But at Bernard’s curt word, 
this man changed his tone and told him: “Miss Locksley 
don’t allow the public in the premises!” “T’ll go,” 
Bernard said, and walked out through the garden 
where they had been together. 


When he reached home his mother said at once: 
“You left a note for Laura, all sealed and directed. 
On the telephone stand it was. I took it over to her.” 
He mumbled thanks, went to his office. There Laura 
called him. Would he drop in on his way home. 
Her tone over the telephone was guarded but, when 
she came into the room to meet him, not her face. She 
ran to him, cried, said that she had been miserable, 
had been dying. Her mother was comfortable, and if 
he really didn’t mind not going farther than Chicago, 
they need not wait any longer to be married.” “Let 
it be soon, then,’ he cried so sharply that she said: 
“Bernard. Now I know that you love me.” 
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They were married in the tall overgrown drawing- 
room, in the presence of a dozen friends. Mrs. Hawes 
was downstairs, in a black silk tea gown, and in sign 
of her invalidism bowed to her guests with her eye- 
lids alone. The rooms were filled with lilac and spirza, 
like a garden. The minister cousin of the Mead’s “per- 
formed the ceremony,” and the foursquare niece was 
there, in a foursquare frock. Those who had whis- 
pered their condolence to Mrs. Mead now whispered 
their congratulation. “Such a sweet girl. Such a cute 
couple” ... the Pauquette epithalamium. Marcia 
and Leon Ballard were receiving good wishes—“you’ll 
be the next!” Mrs. Mead smiled brightly in her mourn- 
ing. “To love and to honor.” Bernard heard, re- 
peated, listened to Laura’s voice saying the words. A 
month ago, and his father was living, he himself was 
free and in town. Now he had killed his father, 
wounded the woman he loved, was doing the deepest 
possible injustice to another woman, and had become 
a prosperous lumberman. And before him lay his life 
and Laura’s life... . 

The guests filed before them, wishing them happi- 
ness. There were tears and cake. Mrs. Molly Bitlow 
cried: “I love a love match!” and Orville Henderson 
went about saying: “Five hundred and fifteen days 
ago to-night since my own dear wife left me.” But 
Mrs. Bitlow whispered: “He’s lost his count. He 
had it five hundred and twenty-four days at the church 
sociable. He must be taking notice.” 

In the interval before train time Mr. Hawes was 
missing and in his own disorderly cave off the dining- 
room, Bernard and Laura found him. He explained to 
Laura: “I came in here to get away from your mother. 
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It’s a singular thing, the very sight of me since she’s 
been sick seems to irritate her. We've been married 
twenty-seven years and yet I can’t do a thing but she 
snaps me up. Others can please her but not I.” Still 
in her white gown and veil, Laura murmured against 
Bernard’s arm: “Sweetheart,” and looked puzzled when 
her husband answered: ‘“Twenty-seven years, .. .” 
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N image of white bone, ugly, looked from an 
A early American table of mahogany, badly in 
need of re-dressing. This image, which Dr. 
Dove called “‘th’ idol,” had once been a Christmas gift 
from the family of an Iowa missionary uncle of the 
Meads. He had had, Mead knew, a number of seated 
Buddhas, and had explained with complacence that many 
like those had been burned in the compound by con- 
verted natives. Some images he had saved from burn- 
ing and had brought from the foreign field to demon- 
strate what excellent work was being done for the 
board. This bone image was of an unknown god, 
with powerful hands, and eyes which would not meet 
your own, not from aversion but from preoccupation. 
Laura said that he would have to be moved, because 
the font would stand on that table. ‘And a heathen 
idol wouldn’t be appropriate, Bernard,’ she added. 
“Might,” Mead suggested. “How do you know what 
kind of life your child is going to lead,’ ‘What’s he 
being baptised for?’ she demanded with spirit and 
Bernard said: ‘““That’s true.” 

The Sunday morning air steeped the house, smell of 
waffles, litter of newspapers, leisure. The intense sun 
of a precocious June surged in with an air not of 
arrival but of habit, revealed all the mellow shabbiness, 
ripened color and easy springs of the old room. The 
eleven years since Laura’s advent had crowded the 
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mantel, filled the walls, added to the furniture, multi- 
plied all the planes. Multiplied Laura’s planes, too. 
Now in white, cords showing on the backs of her hands 
and on her neck, she kept saying: “Well, I don’t know.” 
The years had not much harmed the elder Mrs. Mead. 
She now sat doing nothing, one eye closed against 
the sun, and eye still closed, spoke to a girl of eight: 
“Helen, don’t hang on grandma. Great big girl al- 
most nine years old.” A boy of ten was reading in a 
dark corner and said, “Beat it,” when the girl drew 
near to him. Mead asked: ‘“‘Why don’t you have him 
baptised in the church?” Laura’s reason was, “You 
won’t go and I’m not going alone.” ‘“Mother’ll go. 
Much more impressive to be backed by two genera- 
tions,” he suggested, but Mrs. Mead, with her eye 
shut, observed: “I took you, and it did a good job.” 
When he said, “‘But look at me now. Won’t walk down 
the aisle with my own son,” she confessed: “I don’t 
go as much on walking down aisles as I used to,” and 
opened her eye to inquire: “Did you ever think, sup- 
posing this life is all?’ Mead answered gravely: “Do 
you know, sometimes I have thought so.”’ From the 
dark corner came: “Honest, dad?” and Laura said 
in a loud voice: “No, son. Papa’s just fooling. So 
is grandmother. They know better.” But grand- 
mother said stoutly: “I thought of it in the night last 
night for the first time in my life, and I couldn’t get 
to sleep for a good hour.”” Laura murmured, “Mother, 


the children—please. .. .’ And hurried into: “Do 
you think coffee and ice cream and doctor’s devil’s food 
will be enough afterward?” “I wouldn’t give them a 


bite more,’ said Mrs. Mead, readily, and added: 
“Maybe doctor won’t make you a devil’s food,” Laura 
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said, “You can get her to, maybe, mother. The last 
time I asked her to make a cake she said she didn’t 
want to order any more sugar until after the first of 
the month. Bernard, I do wish,” she dropped her 
voice, “that we could have a modern maid.” When 
he told her to get a modern maid she whispered, ‘‘Doc- 
tor wouldn’t have her in the kitchen—you know that,” 
and Mrs. Mead said: “We don’t need a second maid. 
I’m the second maid. Helen, don’t hang on to 
grandma.” Helen asked: “Well, who'll I hang on to?” 
and leaned on her mother, who patted her with: 
“Whom, whom, whom,” heard the baby crying, and 
went, waddling a little, her hands closed, her elbows 
stiff, the sagging muscles of her arms leaving shallow 
clefts from elbow to wrist. In the doorway she was 
met by Antoinette very smart in black, who entered 
observing audibly: “Laura’s getting a double chin.” 
“And Marcia’s married one,” said Mead. He got up, 
knocked and pocketed his pipe and strolled about, with 
Helen pendant from his arm. “Cut it,” he said, and 
she whined. Antoinette approached him, reached up 
to roughen his hair, and kissed him with: “You're 
getting just heavy enough to look stunning.” She 
kissed him again. ‘Aw, why don’t you tell her to cut 
it?’ demanded the voice from the dark corner. 

Mead went toward his son and the boy got up, 
stretching, and threw down his book with: “That’s a 
silly book. All the long words mean several different 
things and nothing to tell you what one the man 
was thinking of.’ Mead asked: “Want to go with 
me, Bern?” and the boy grinned widely and said in- 
differently: “Right.” Out on the drive Mead looked 
down into his son’s admirable small crooked face, with 
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its unformed nose and demanding eyes and said: 
“Walk?” “Sure,” said the boy, with a manner of 
granting a request. He had a fashion of biting down 
on all his teeth, and squinting up his eyes and nose 
and he did this now, examining the upper part of the 
general landscape. They tramped along, saying little. 
Out on the street, as in the house, it was insistently 
Sunday morning. The Catholic and Episcopal bells 
were ringing; there were no evangelical bells, “‘doubt- 
less less in resistence to popery than from economy,” 
Mead said to his son, who bit and squinted. Men 
strolled, turning their heads, looking about on trees, 
lawns and improvements. Around a new cement block 
foundation a group of them had gathered, pointing. 
Little girls went in new shoes, their skirts falling pret- 
tily, their wavy hair going up and down below their 
shoulders. But most of the women were still hurrying. 

“Where’ll we go?” asked Mead. “Down to the 
yard,” said the boy. They went down to the lumber 
yard, now spread over two blocks bordering on the 
river. Where once the rafts came down with the cur- 
rent and tied up along shore, now a track put in, and 
fed out the lumber from the north woods. The boy 
vaulted the gate, ran among the piles, fragrant or weath- 
ered, noted new arrivals, spoke with practise. ‘When 
the two of us get in the business, dad,” he said, “I’m 
going to tend to the outside part. Can I? And you be 
in the office?” Mead asked him if he was sure he 
wanted to be there; and this must have been for the 
pleasure of hearing the boy say something which he 
seemed to know well. Poised on a pile of roofing, ready 
for a high jump, his arms swinging, his face lit, the boy 
looked down and said: “Am I?” and leaped into space. 
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“T can’t wait,” he said, coming up. “Eight years, dad, 
for sure?” “Still no college?” asked Mead. “TI should 
say not. No big words for me.” “How do you know 
there isn’t something you'd like better?’ The boy 
stood biting down on his teeth and squinting about the 
yard, his square hands clenched and swinging. ‘Be- 
cause there isn’t.” 

- Now Mead said: “That’s right. I used to think I 
wouldn’t like the business.” The boy exclaimed: “But 
you made it go.” “Well, rather,” said Mead. The 
boy felt his way up a pile of siding and jumped back- 
ward. “T’ll have it all, won’t I, dad? When I’m 
twenty-five, can I? I can do it before then. I could 
do some of it now.”’ He jumped and bit and squinted. 
“You'll be pretty old then. How old’ll you be?” 
“Fifty,” said Mead, and his son observed: “I guess 
you'll be glad to rest then.” ‘Come along,” said 
Mead. He started off exceedingly briskly down the 
yard, so that the boy had to take running steps to 
keep up with him. 

They came round by the cemetery, where the boy 
liked to go because there was a vault into which he 
could look and there see the metal case. The sun 
shone brightly on the clipped grass, the gray and brown 
stones, the unco-ordinated flowers. “Where you going 
to be buried?” the boy asked, as if the time were nearly 
ripe. They stood by Mead’s father’s grave and Mead 
said harshly: “You remember I killed him by not 
carrying out his wishes. Most fathers wouldn’t have 
told you that. I always wanted you to know.” The 
boy kicked sideways at the grass. “If I don’t do the 
way vou want, would it kill you?” ‘Hush,’ said Mead 
sternly. ‘What was it you did, dad? Married mum?” 
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“Hush—no,” said Mead. ‘You know he thought I 
didn’t want the business. I didn’t know what I wanted. 
It’s just as if I thought that you thought you didn’t 
want to go on with it.’ His son jumped and bit 
and squinted. “You ought to have stood up for what 
you wanted,’ he said, and he kicked absently at the 
grass of the grave. Mead suggested: “What if I were 
buried here, and you thought that you’d killed me— 
knew you'd killed me?” “If you’d died because you 
couldn’t get your own way. . .” the boy began, but 
Mead said sharply: “That’s nothing to do with it. I 
had no sense—didn’t know a good thing when I saw 
it.” “Well, I told the fellows up to school, and they 
said my grandpa must have been pig-headed.”’ Across 
his father’s grave Mead stared at his son. “You told 
the boys at school?” “Sure,” said his son. “They 
like it. They think he flopped down dead at the table. 
I let °em think so—he did, didn’t he? I licked Heighty 
because he said I’d inherited dying to get my ow! 
way. I licked... .’ When Mead said, “Son, you 
ought not to have talked about that to the boys,” the 
boy looked at him in astonishment. ‘Why, they think 
it’s inter-esting. They always ask me to tell it. But 
I told ’em it was because you married mum. Any- 
how I don’t think they’d believe anybody didn’t like 
the yard, with all the lumber piles... .’ Mead 
shouted: “I always did like it. I only thought I 
didn’t.” His son wasn’t even listening: “We're going 
to have chicken, and lemon pie,” he said. “Doctor 
said so.” 


At Sunday dinner Dr. Dove prevailed. This woman 
was now past sixty, heavy, asthmatic, with little red- 
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lidded blue eyes. On Sunday mornings she prepared 
the dinner before attending the Church of England 
and on her return finished and served the food with- 
out changing her church clothes. In rustling gray silk 
with jetted fringe, in rhinestone side combs and buckled 
slippers she served the dinner, changed the plates, led 
the conversation, and herself at table cut the lemon 
pie. ‘We had a grand sermon to-day out of our new 
minister,’ she observed, and when some one asked her 
what it was about she replied: “Well, he stood for 
God and Nature.” Mead asked: “Don’t I remember 
your last minister saying God came down to be 
Moses’ undertaker.’”” Dr. Dove maintained that this 
was not in her church. Laura in white, very snug 
and with a blue ribbon belt said: “Honestly, if these 
children grow up pagans... .” “Why, mum,” said 
her son, “we got a whole string of ’em that beat those. 
Cuss words in.” “Last night after the light was off,” 
said Helen distinctly, “I heard brother practising say- 
ing ‘damn,’ out loud,” but the young Bernard cried 
hotly: “I don’t need to practise it. I was just en- 
joying it.’ His father said, “Wait till you get in 
the business, son. You'll need ’em all then.” Mrs. 
Mead, wearing lavender, told them that this genera- 
tion was far behind the last and that Bernard never 
swore. “At least only as a vice, mother,” he said, 
“not as a gift.” Following lemon pie, Laura got 
up with: “If you think this is Sunday table talk... .” 
“Darling,” said Mead, “do you wear that blue ribbon 
in memory of your waist, or why?” At this she 
laughed out quite charmingly, and he said: ‘““‘When I 
think that you'll be cross, you laugh. And when I 
have hopes that you'll laugh. .. .” She cried, flush- 
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ing: “Bernard, that’s not necessary.’ “See!” he con- 
firmed it, and added: ‘Lolly, that was a joke. For 
eleven years I’ve labeled them and you don’t recognize 
them yet.” She said with dignity: “I ought to. You 
have only the one kind—for me.” He got up with 
her, put his arm around her, walked with her to the 
door; and Dr. Dove observed in an audible sotto voce 
to Antoinette: ““He’s a perfect slave to her. She roils 
him and he shows it, and then he gets down on his 
marrow bones. It’s a shame—a great creature like 
that. .. .’ Laura looked back at her saying: “What 
a wife you would have made, Doctor.’ The doctor 
said equably: ‘I was one, Woman—I was one!” They 
all moved out to the veranda, Dr. Dove too. “T’'ll 
take my dress off after a little and have my nap,” 
she observed, ‘‘and then I’ll do the dishes. I want 
to stay dressed up a while.’ She sat bolt upright in 
the quiet peacock alley of the Mead veranda. The 
little girl whom Laura paid by the hour to take the 
baby out was going up and down the drive, wheeling 
the baby cart. She too seemed to be in her best, very 
pink and stiff. She was singing a little, and rolling 
her head and letting fall her eyelids in abandon to 
beguile her tedium. Mrs. Mead sat looking off with 
an expression of tremendous conviction. The boy had 
his book but he was balancing it on the veranda rail. 
Antoinette, her white hair very high and very smart, 
immediately dozed, erect in a willow chair. On the 
chaise longue Laura crossed her bare arms on her 
rounded figure at its roundest, all the bones in her neck 
revealed by her position, her cheeks sagging, her mouth 
drooping at the corners. Mead smoked in the ham- 
mock, with Helen lounging on his legs. 
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All the days on which he had sat on that veranda 
seemed hanging in replica—Sundays and evenings for 
a third of every year for eleven years. The three 
children had come, had thrived. Laura had wept for 
her mother, his own mother had thinned, sharpened, 
faded, waned. Antoinette had waxed more imposing 
as her importance in the household diminished; Dr. 
Dove had ruled the women and fed upon that rule. 
Night upon night he had brought home here to Laura 
news of deals involving hundreds, then thousands; 
and plans, flowers, gifts. She was very tender; nervous, 
irritable, terrified of having children, but tender. 
When he was late at the office and she telephoned 
sharply, he hurried. She had made him content. In 
the growth of the business, the eleven years had been 
eventful; in small offices, small entertaining, worries, 
illnesses, the years had been eventful. And she had 
made him content. He smoked with half-closed eyes, 
looked at her, at the long littered porch with its ferns, 
at the facade of the comfortable house, at the orderly 
lawn; looked about on them as one utterly content; 
looked down at himself and said to the family: “TI 
must start to exercise.” 


It was upon this Sunday afternoon that Belnap ar- 
rived, came strolling down the drive and bowed low 
at the foot of the veranda steps. This man Mead had 
known at the little college, had not seen since they 
had left at graduation. He said, “Not Belnap?” but he 
could see the boy of twenty still living in Belnap’s 
face. Mead knew that he had gone in for art, had 
been living about New York and Provincetown, had 
been mentioned in print occasionally by his enemies 
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and even by his friends, but had thought that he was 
now living abroad. These two met with the affection 
of each for his own youth. Laura remembered, An- 
toinette remembered, Mrs. Mead manifestly did not 
remember, but was willing. Dr. Dove, as one wish- 
ing to participate, inquired with enormous distinct- 
ness: “Come far, did you?” and when he named 
Geneva, she asked: ‘‘This state?’ to which he said 
that he had just come out from town. He was on 
his way west, he said, for some work in the south- 
west, desert stuff. “An artist!’ Laura said in three 
tones. Antoinette exclaimed: “How refreshing!’ and 
Mrs. Mead, more wakeful now said gently: “As a 
family we are very fond of pictures. Do you paint 
modern or classic?” He answered: ‘Thanks, Mrs. 
Mead. No.” He sat with his back to the doorway, 
a high and narrow arch which gave him a background 
of the hall, as indeterminate as water, and, cut by the 
dark stair rail and by its parallel of wainscot, a slant- 
ting bar of intense sunlight. He seemed tired, sat 
relaxed and quiet, put out a hand to Helen who came 
and leaned on his chair with an air of alarming per- 
manence. Young Bernard was now glowering into his 
book with a manner of preoccupation which made it 
plain that he was listening, and when Belnap asked: 
“What’s your book, son?” the boy answered: “It’s 
the part on the moon and the tides and / think it’s a 
lie.” Belnap laughed, got up, tramped the veranda, 
his hands in his pockets, wheeled and peered down at 
Antoinette when she asked if he would have some 
root beer, with his acceptance looked at her fine bony 
face, her high white hair and distinguished carriage, 
and asked: “What do you do? Write?’ and she 
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flushed and said low: “Not any more.’ Dr. Dove 
took up her defense and explained: “Nothing of that 
kind has ever been necessary.” 

Now Mead began to talk in answer to this guest’s 
questions: He told about the lumber market, the fu- 
ture of Wisconsin timber, and particulars regarding 
the probable price of cutover land. ‘Enough to keep 
us cutting for a century.” Acquiring new holdings, 
planting sawmills, it was the only pioneering left to 
aman. “At first I didn’t like to see the trees come 
down, but now there’s something inspiring in it—see 
’em giving up the fight, turning in to help men. Rather 
fine.” Belnap put all the questions that he knew how 
to put, listened attentively, mentioned conservation. 
“Yes, the conservationists,” said Bernard. “I used to 
we with them. JI remember my father wasn’t. He 
was right. They don’t know what they want—don’t 
know timberland. You have to get on to all that. 

.’ Belnap said yes, you did; and continued to 
regard him with an irritating amazement. Once he 
said: “You seem very comfortable here,’ and Mead 
said that he was, he was. 


Mr. and Mrs. Leon Ballard came up the drive walk- 
ing leasurely, panting a little. Marcia, at fifty-six, 
had no waist, no wrists and no neck. But she had 
that air of God-being-with-her which annoyed An- 
toinette, who bristled and made the most manifest 
efforts to be affectionate with “Hello, darling. We 
thought you’d be over.” Marcia, who looked warm, 
sat down by her—now it was to be seen that she had 

*no lap—and said: “But you might come to see us 
sometimes. We had such an elaborate dinner that 
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I can hardly walk.” “We had a very good dinner 
ourselves,” said Dr. Dove. “Of course you did,” said 
Marcia soothingly—a tone which infuriated Dr. Dove 
who inquired smoothly : ‘Do you know what we had?” 
“Why, chicken,” said Marcia. “It’s the great Ameri- 
can middle-class dinner. We had goose.’ Leon 
Ballard was seeking to make himself agreeable to the 
stranger by questions—the square smiling man, now 
quite bald and of an impartial pink, but every reply 
he used to tie about his own neck. “In Chicago, eh? 
—I don’t like Chicago. It’s all very well for Chicago 
folks but not for me. I give you my word, I haven’t 
the same self-respect in Chicago. Nobody knows you, 
nobody holds you responsible, you might go to any 
length and who'd there be to care? Lumberman, 
Mr. Belnap?”’ Belnap said that he made pictures, and 
Mr. Ballard thought there was a fine opening just 
then in Pauquette for that sort of thing. Having 
done his duty by the guest he turned his back on him 
and said to Mead: “I got back from the convention 
last night. Had you heard you're elected secretary?” 
Mead said “No!” and added: “‘Well, that’s an honor 
I didn’t expect,” as one who hopes that he is con- 
cealing intense gratification. Ballard turned to the 
women: “Your husband and son,” he cried, “is state 
secretary for the Concatenated Order of Hoo Hoo’s.” 
“Good heavens,” said Belnap. ‘“What’s that?” Bal- 
lard showed his button, with its black cat, the insignia 
of a national order of lumber dealers. “Live hustling 
bunch,” he explained. Mead also wore the button. 
He said: “Well, I never thought the boys put that 
much faith in me. [ve usually gone to the conven- 
tion though—nice lot they are.” “You'll accept this 
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secretaryship?”’ Belnap asked, with unconcealed won- 
der. ‘Oh, yes,” said Mead. “Well I should rather 
think so,” said Leon Ballard, with a slant look of 
rebuke. This man, Mead had taken into the business, 
mysteriously reconciling Ballard’s son to the marriage 
with Marcia. (But Ballard was afraid of his son, 
afraid of Marcia, talked often to Mead of his first 
wife—not his first wife at fifty-two, when she had 
died, but at twenty-two and at thirty-two. Yet he was 
proud of Marcia, proud of his place in the firm—he 
lived like that.) They all sat there, talking, the men 
of highways or lumber, the women of food. Marcia’s 
voice might be heard: “We use a great deal of shorten- 
ing at our house,” and Dr. Dove’s: “J think shorten- 
ing is immoral,” and Marcia’s “Of course you have to 
know just how to use it,” and Antoinette’s: “Darling, 
why don’t you diet? You used to be so pretty. . . .” 
Then Marcia’s clear rather sweet staccato spoke quite 
gently to her sister Antoinette, over whom her own 
eye went sweeping: “I always had a horror of being 
a thin old woman.” This went on for an hour. Then 
the guests were gone, Dr. Dove went to have her nap 
at last, Antoinette and Mrs. Mead strolled in the 
garden. Mead and Belnap sat there. The lawn lay 
in a green sleep almost as insistent as the sleep of 
winter. Every tree stood in an aura of clarity, as if 
the air thinned about the trees, so that they rose easily, 
spreading their branches sharply, trying to pierce 
through to a richer medium. The boughs blew in 
lines of grace or deformity and fluttered their leaves, 
gray, green, dry. An oriole made of himself a long 
line of orange from maple to gravel. At the end of 
the drive lay the hills, smooth and colored, as for a 
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féte. There was a sound for which the ears seemed 
to act as a sieve, letting in thin tone, keeping back 
thicker particles which remained without in dull con- 
fusion—a roar of a train, a car on the lower road, 
the pumping of the water plant, the wind on the 
wires. “Pretty nice,’ said Mead. “Pretty nice.” 
Now Belnap wanted to know whether the town was 
as quiet as it used to be, and Mead stood up for the 
community—nice little town it was, business men’s 
association, new high school, commission government, 
sewerage. Wisconsin, he held, was a fine state. He 
told what had been that year’s output of cheese, gave 
the number of co-operative creameries. . . . Seeing 
Belnap regard him with a strange look, he defended 
himself. ‘You were saying a man ought to know 
something besides art. Same with lumber!’ When 
Belnap said : “You used to be keen to travel,’ Mead re- 
plied: “Well, I was—used to think of it as a grievance 
that I hadn’t and couldn’t. But I find most people feel 
the same—everybody once wanted to travel and not 
many of the ninety million ever do. What’s the dif- 
ference? I’m satisfied.” He asked Belnap about him- 
self, but less as if he cared to know than as if he wanted 
to get away from his own preoccupations. Belnap be- 
gan to speak of himself with the gusto of a broken dam. 
Mentone, he said. Mentone. Two high rooms with 
a north light, and good wine. There he had stayed 
for two years. Then a balcony—Route de St. An- 
toine, overlooking the Mediterranean and Nice, ter- 
races of carnations. Italian Alps. Light not so good, 
wine rather better. He had not once said we but 
always I. ‘You were alone!’ Mead said in a tone 
of wonder. ‘Good heavens, no.” Belnap looked up, 
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and his eyes pierced Mead’s eyes. ‘That was why 
I came to see you,” Belnap said, his voice lowered. 
“Are you sure that you want me to stay? Alla Locks- 
ley—” Mead continued to look at him. ‘Want you 
to stay?” he said. “I don’t understand. Why on 
earth... .’ There was a puzzled silence, in which 
the question hung unrelated; then his wife crossed 
the passage. Mead called: “Oh, Laura! I wonder 
if the doctor wouldn’t make us some of her waffles 
for supper... .” 


Belnap spoke on in a monotone, not looking at 
Mead, but looking into the trees, standing in those 
baths of clarity: 

“T met her in New York the year after you and 
she had met. She had come home from Europe— 
her father had died over there and she had brought 
her mother back and taken her to a sister on Long 
Island. Alla was alone at a hotel in New York, 
where Montgomery took me to see her. At that time 
I was in complete depression. For five years I had 
been in New York without making the slightest ad- 
vance in my work. This was in 1900 and you may 
remember that at that time it seemed probable that 
there would never be in America the development of 
a native art. I had attached myself to a group of 
young painters who knew enough to be dissatisfied 
with their teachers and knew almost nothing else. I 
was living wretchedly but dining very well in West 
Twenty-fourth street for sixty cents, including red 
or white wine. It seemed to me probable that I should 
continue at that until I reached a great age, unless 
I should sell a bad picture and be drawn into produc- 
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ing more of the same sort, when I should dine for- 
ever after at a dollar and a quarter. The night that 
Montgomery came round to my hall bedroom I was 
considering whether I should go into secession pho- 
tography, where at least a man could make his own 
mistakes and not those of the last generation. I re- 
call that he had to urge me to go with him. ‘She’s a 
rich woman,’ I said, ‘and she’ll expect me to agree 
with her. I could fall into an argument to-night over 
my own existence. I don’t exist. I’m nothing.’ At 
this I felt very pleased until he said, ‘Come, no one 
will argue with you on that.’ I think I went in the 
end because a band passed through my street, playing, 
and this gave me a moment of gaiety. So we went 
to the St. Regis and found her dining alone, very late, 
and she sent for us to come into the café to have coffee. 

“The meeting was nothing. I wasn’t even attracted 
to her. She wasn’t pretty, you remember, and never 
very well dressed—expensively, but not quite well 
dressed. She paid me no attention, until I mentioned 
Pauquette. I think I said that the sweet peas on the 
table made me wish for the gardens in the town where 
I had gone to school, and I named it. She said: ‘Not 
Pauquette, Wisconsin?’ and when I said yes, she spoke 
your name, I remember how. When I told her that 
eight years before we had been room-mates, she said 
‘Tell me about him,’ and I remember how she said 
that, too. And though I had not seen you for six 
or seven years before she had met you, she continued 
to ask me questions about you. Neither Montgomery 
nor I knew anything beyond your marriage, and that 
she also knew. At last she said no more about you but 
sat looking up at the lunettes of Cupid and Psyche, 
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and she said: ‘How stupid to make Love a youth. It 
isa woman. No man would go through barren ground 
looking for anything—he’d find another Psyche. It’s 
she who is Love. The boy with the wings, what’s 
he?’ I recall that I said: ‘I am he. May I come 
to see you?’ For there was something about her... . 
She said: ‘Come to-morrow at four,’ but that was 
merely because she wanted to talk about you. ‘Tell 
me,’ she said at once, ‘every least little thing that you 
can remember about Bernard Mead.’ I could remem- 
ber very little, so I made up a good deal, made you 
out quite a fellow. She’d say: ‘What else?’ and I 
couldn’t disappoint her, so I told her more. You 
came out pretty close to a hero, not so much because 
I believed you one as because I couldn’t disapppoint 
that look in her face. At last she said: ‘I loved him, 
but he didn’t love me. I begged him to marry me 
instead of the woman he was engaged to. He didn’t 
love me.’ She invited me to dinner and it wasn’t only 
that St. Regis food excelled that in West Twenty- 
fourth street—I began to see her amazing charm. I 
began tosee: 0." 

He broke off, looked at Mead, as if he were a 
stranger. 

“, . what you never saw,” he went on, “or you 
couldn’t have left her. Within a week I was mad 
about her. . . . I felt of course as if I had never lived 
for a moment before. I thought that I should kill 
myself if she sent me away. She didn’t quite do that. 
She married me, still loving you. And she told me 
so.” 

“Married you!” Mead said. “None of us ever 
heard of her marriage.” 
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“No. She took her mother back to the cure. I 
crossed with them. We were married at Marienbad, 
between baths, as it were. She treated the whole thing 
as a preposterous jest and to her I think that it was. 
She said to me, ‘I’m tired. I’m already dead. I care 
nothing for what happens. All my life I have wanted 
to love. Well, I have loved. Now I shall take all 
that’s left and be loved—if you want so little.’ She 
begged for no announcement, nothing. We went to 
Nice, to Mentone, and north again. I was completely 
unhappy in her unhappiness. Once I told her that 
she had married me because I’d known you. What do 
you think she said? ‘At least I never pretended other- 
wise.’ ”” 

“That’s impossible,” said Mead. “Three—five-~ 
how many years afterward?” 

“Three and one-half,’ Belnap told him. ‘You don’t 
know women if you think five years, ten years is any- 
thing for them to remember. They’re like a puppy 
with a root—they never let go. We have been sepa- 
rated for two years—I haven’t a doubt she’s still true 
to you. I was such a conceited fool that I thought I 
could make her forget you. I think she tried. I think 
that this was her only reason for marrying me. I was 
never tolerated by her save as she pretended that I 
was you.” 

Mead said: “Belnap—nonsense. You and your wife 
failed to get on, and you’ve arranged this myth—for- 
give-me: =e se 

“T told myself that for a while,” he said absently. 
“Then one day she said, ‘My friend, this is impossible. 
It’s as if I had two husbands. I live with you and 
imagine him. When I hear your latch key I pretend 
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that it’s his... .’ Then I let her go. Do you know 
why I’ve come here? Not to see you, really. Just 
to see the man who had her love and didn’t love her.”’ 

“TI did love her,” said Mead, “but I didn’t believe 
that that outweighed everything else.’’ 

Belnap looked at him in stupefaction. 

“What did?” he asked. 

“Why nothing did,” said Mead. “I had to give 
everything its place—love, lumber, family, responsi- 
bility, obligation. Love wasn’t the whole thing, that’s 
all.7 

“Well, I'll be damned,” said Belnap. 

Mead stood up, walked about, spoke as if he felt 
himself another man than the one who had recently 
interpreted Wisconsin. He tried to tell Belnap what 
had been, but when he ceased, as one who has made 
a thing clear enough, Belnap shook his head. 

“That wasn’t love.” 

“Tt wasn’t madness,’ Mead admitted. 

Belnap said “no” as if he were confirmed. 

Mead laughed and said: ‘‘Madness. It’s our best 
expression for the emotion of love. Did you ever think 
of the significance of that—mad, beside oneself, you 
know—irresponsible. The highest emotion of man— 
and those are other terms for it!’ Belnap looked as 
if some one unknown were speaking when he heard 
Mead say: “Is it a question of degrees? You don’t 
murder as a proof of love—or do you, in some circles? 
You don’t sink a ship, fire a house, rob a bank—or 
I dare say one does rob a bank for love. Perhaps 
that’s where it begins. Theft, lies, promise-breaking, 
abandonment of duty—all these are proofs of love it 
seems. What idiocy.” 
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Belnap said: “I’ve never thought of such things. 
But if she had loved me, I would have done anything— 
anything, you understand?—to keep her.” At this 
Mead said: “You aren’t talking about love. You're 
talking about self.’ Belnap advanced that it was 
selfishness to wreck the happiness of another for one’s 
personal desire to be smug. Mead asked if that was 
a new system of ethics and .Belnap cried: “But I’m 
talking of love. Damn your ethics. The great lovers 
took poison, broke vows, made wars, smothered a 
woman, stabbed a rival and loved like men. If they 
were gods, they changed into trees and rocks the people 
who got in their way.” 

“Yet if a general stays with a woman on the day 
of a great battle... .” 

“Oh, granted!” cried Belnap quickly. “No lover 
can be a coward, naturally.” 

Mead laughed. ‘Sex and combat,” he said, ‘and 
the only thing that ever supersedes sex in a real lover 
is a fight. What rot.” 

“All that,” said Belnap gravely, “is fundamental. 
Anyway, I don’t care about any of it. You didn’t 
love her. She thought you did, poor dear. She loves 
you yet—and I love her yet. And you look like a 
fairly happy man.” 

Now Mead said warmly: “I am! I am.” After 
a pause he asked: “Where is Alla now?” And heard: 
“A week ago she brought her mother back to her home 
in Wautoma, Illinois.’ 


The happy man lay in his bed. In the next room 
he could hear Laura, screwing and unscrewing the 
covers of cold cream jars, patting her face with her 
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fingers. Cleansing cream, tonic, skin food... . He 
knew them all in their order, could smell them, could 
imagine her oily face in the mirror. Across the hall 
was Antoinette, who had kissed him good night three 
times. On the third floor Belnap was padding up and 
down. He had taken off his shoes, but his tread 
trembled in the chandelier. Poor Belnap—it had 
shaken him up to go over all that. How absurd he’d 
been. Hear him pacing it out and getting nowhere. 
Once he himself had paced up and down like that. 
That was in the month before he and Laura had been 
married—that month after Alla had sailed. Some- 
times he had walked his room until morning. It 
seemed like another chap. Wasn’t it another chap? 
Down the hall was his mother, among her plants and 
bottles. In these ten years she had become another 
person, with remnants of her old self. In his life- 
time she had been successively concerned with his feed- 
ing, his love, his business and his soul. All had now 
settled comfortably into inquiries about his wet feet 
and his immediate destinations, with an upward inquir- 
ing look of intolerable sweetness. The children had 
become other from moment to moment. And Laura, 
Laura was now no one whom before their marriage 
he had ever even divined. This woman, whose wed- 
ding ring cut into her finger, whose beads lay enfolded 
in the back of her neck, whose ankles turned over with 
her weight; who continually voiced her mental con- 
fusions by repeating: “Well, I don’t know,” which she 
certainly didn’t—this woman had a little orbit round 
him. Then there was the bathroom—that had 
changed, too: More bottles, boxes, brushes, less paint. 
The whole house had changed—more furniture and 
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fabrics, less paint. And Dr. Dove had enormously in- 
tensified. Whereas she used to say a thing twice, now 
she said it three and four times. The garden had 
grown more beautiful, the trees more secret, the house 
more preoccupied. How he was used to it all. His 
comfortable bed, his big dresser, his rack of ties, his 
enormous closet where there was even room for his 
trunk. He turned the leaves of his book. A catbird 
began to sing in the garden. He listened, timing its 
ripple to the tread of Belnap. These mattresses were 
perfect, far better than the last make they had bought. 
It was warm here, though. He must have an electric 
fan put in the room. Laura’s door opened. There 
had been silence in her room for a few minutes. Now 
she said, “S’prise,”’ and entered with two tall glasses 
of orange juice. She was in a muslin kimono—she 
was frugal about her own things, used a silk kimono 
only on her trips to the city with him, when she ap- 
peared to derive delight from dragging it about an 
hotel room. The cold cream shone on her face. “You 
look a fright, dear,” he said, and seemed not to mind. 
She sat on his bed and they drank the orange juice. 
They spoke of the mattresses and the pillows, and an 
electric fan. The catbird sang. “Gracious,” Laura 
observed, hearing Belnap’s tread, “is he going to keep 
that up all night?” 


Mead’s office was a place now worn and untidy. 
Not worn thin, but rather grown fat and shabby, 
padded with files, racks, maps and indices, wearing 
that air of gasping endurance which an old private 
office wears. Having said his good-bye, Belnap lin- 
gered. Mead and he stood before the window, look- 
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ing across the yard and the river. The clear June day 
seemed to have penetrated the trees of the other shore, 
to have clarified the water, to have left the sky naked; 
the piles of green lumber showed ends warped and 
checked, the weathered lumber was silvered and 
whitened and given the bloom of a grape. In the 
late afternoon light the whole yard seemed strain- 
ing upward, standing tiptoe to meet the onslaught of 
the light that smote down in bars and thin planes, and 
was reflected from the glare of flat earth or absorbed 
by the dead black of the roofing. The breeze smelled 
sweet and like sawdust in the sun. ‘You seem to 
like all this,” said Belnap drily, and Mead said that 
he had more than doubled the business in the previous 
five years, told about the future of Wisconsin lumber, 
said that he liked landing contracts, securing fresh 
holdings, opening up a new saw mill. He was on the 
verge, he said, of going into wood pulp if the water 
power concessions were right. This Belnap inter- 
rupted, apparently without noticing that he did so: 
“Tf you go down to Wautoma, Id like you to let me 
know how she is.” 

Mead stared: “Wautoma! I shan’t go to Wau- 
toma.” 

“Well, I thought you wouldn’t. I’m glad you're 
not going. But damn it, why don’t you go?” 

“T’m all set, you understand. I’m going along very 
well. I don’t want—you understand that I’m perfectly 
content, the way things are!” 

“T’m glad,” said Belnap quietly, “that you can shout 
about it. Last night I was afraid you couldn’t even 
shout.” 

Mead laughed and relaxed, said he was glad that Bel- 
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nap had come. “And as for the other thing, I’m sure 
you’re mistaken. She wanted to tease you. Or... .” 

Belnap shrugged. “You know, if you had shown 
signs of being keen to get back to her, I could have 
murdered you.” 

“In proof of your great love,’ 
downstairs with him. 

And on the stairs Belnap suddenly wheeled and 
stopped and said to him: “What’s the matter with 
you? You're not forty.” 

Mead said stupidly: “Matter. . . .” 

“Well, don’t you see it yourself? Every ounce of 
vitality seems to have gone out of you. As if you 
were deadly ill or deadly bored. . . .” 

“T’m not an infernal boy,” said Mead, and laughed. 

“Tt’s not that.” Belnap’s voice rose. “My God, I 
walked the floor last night thinking about you.” 

“You walked. . . . About me?” 

“It’s tragedy. I wondered whether you didn’t 
love her more than you knew you did—and whether 
when she went, she didn’t take something you can’t 
get back. I used to think that of her sometimes— 
she had times when she was dead, just the way you 
are—don’t you know it, Mead? Somebody ought to 
tell you. You're dying and drying up—you're like a 
man in a husk. I don’t know whether it’s this cursed 
little town or your cursed business or... .’ He 
stopped short of that and merely said: “It’s hell to 
live in the house with four or five women.” He went 
on rapidly down the stairs and tossed back: “Of course 
you can’t forgive this but it’s likely we’ll never meet 
again anyway. Lord heavens, I’d throw you a rope 
if I saw you out there in the river... .” 
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Mead leaned in the doorway, relaxed and smiling, 
asked what Belnap would suggest. 

“Burn the business, leave the town. Of course 
there’s only one thing that keeps a man alive. I tell 
you, I ended my period of mourning last night while 
I was walking the floor on your account. I’m going 
out a free man. Coming here has been a mighty good 
thing for me.” 

“T’m proud,” said Mead, “to have dried your tears. 
But don’t waste any more of them on me. You're en- 
tirely wrong. I’m simply at peace—with myself, with 
everything.” 

Belnap cried: “However it started, that’s your hell 
now. You've forgotten that anything’s the matter.” 

“You don’t know a contented man when you see 
one.” 

Belnap leaned from his cab to say: “All the same, 
if you should go down to Wautoma, you'll let me know. 
But I shouldn’t ask you if you thought of going... .” 


Mead walked up Cook street. The street ran east 
and west, bent like a bow, and at the curve he faced 
the full current of the sun, filling the thoroughfare 
like bright water, banked by brilliant boughs, as if the 
street had suddenly yielded itself to him, as if he saw 
it as he had never seen it, all the houses running eagerly 
to the front of their lots, putting down porches, look- 
ing with wide windows, keen to shelter the people. 
He called out to his neighbor: “Hey, Link! How’s 
this day suit you?” Mr. Link compared the day with 
other days at this season, did so exhaustively. Mead 
kept looking about. The procession of home-comers 
dropped off at the houses, where one possessively picked 
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up a hose, or altered a nozzle, or waved at a child or a 
woman. “Pretty nice town,” said Mead. Mr. Link 
thought so, too. The odors of dinner held the air. 
It was as if the houses were still saying: “You see 
how it is in Pauquette—we all use a great deal of 
brown butter.” When Augustus Link said that his 
wife was away, Mead invited him to dinner, even 
though usually Laura didn’t like unexpected guests be- 
cause the table wasn’t set right; and Dr. Dove didn’t 
like them because there might not be enough to go 
round; and Mrs. Mead didn’t like them because they 
hurt her head and it was nicer, just the family; and 
Antoinette would say: ‘““Why didn’t you tell us so we 
could have put on something else?” But the street 
and the hour may have filled Mead with his defiant 
satisfaction. 

After dinner, Link having departed to set a sprinkler, 
Mead looked on the settled order of the living-room, 
made a tour of the windows, fireplace, clock, book- 
case. His hands were in his pockets and Helen came 
and depended from his wrist. Bernard, Jr., looked 
out through horn glasses and inquired: “If I had dif- 
ferent eyes I bet you I could see all different things, 
right here in this room, all the time. I bet they’re 
being now.” Laura said: “Now, sonny. How often 
has mama told you not to be so wild?” He asked in 
a tone of exasperation: “How many times have I told 
you for cat’s sake not to call me ‘sonny.’” Laura 
cried: “Bernard, I can’t do a thing with him!” “Let 
him alone, -let him alone,” said Mead absently, and 
she charged him scornfully: “That’s your whole idea 
of bringing up a child.” Dr. Dove, who was study- 
ing the almanac, now cried: “Drat it, the sun starts 
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the other way to-morrow. I always feel homesick the 
minute it turns its back.’ In exactly the same tone 
she added: “I haven’t changed my dress all day. I'll 
bet I’m losing my grip. I generally change my dress 
even if I put on one not so good.”’ She added: ‘‘That’s 
what ails the lower classes—they never change their 
dress.” 

Antoinette came in from the porch, looking very 
well—white hair, white gown, white shoes and a silver 
collar. “I’m going somewhere,” she said, “I don’t 
know where.” ‘Better go and see your sister,’ Dr. 
Dove advised her severely. “It’s such a beautiful 
night,” said Antoinette, “I believe I can stand Marcia. 
Come with me, Bernard.” Immediately he joined her, 
saying: “I'll go with you as far as the corner.” Laura 
cried: “Bernard. Are you going out?” ‘Yes, madam, 
I am,” said Mead shortly. In the hall Antoinette ob- 
served: “I’m not married, but I know men hate not 
to have it taken for granted that they go out in the 
evening often.” Bernard said gruffly: “I do go out 
often.” “Of course, darling,” said Antoinette. 

From the veranda floor moonlight seemed to beat 
back like rain, a tide flowing down, waves rising, a 
rich tidal air of white, not static but fertile, with 
currents, with many-impulsed motion, all orderly and 
all joyous. On the steps Mrs. Mead was sitting alone, 
and she got up and said: “I just thought. There isn’t 
any up or down. When you die, how can you go ‘up 
above.’ There isn’t any above!” Her voice had a 
note of terror.’ When Bernard said: “I expect it’s a 
new direction—don’t you, mother—one we can’t point 
to yet,” she looked at him mournfully and answered: 
“T guess there’s people in the world that know what 
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things like that mean. There must be lots of things 
folks could know. But I don’t know them. There’s 
things I could know that I don’t know!” On this she 
paused as if on a new emotion and went on, more 
shrilly: “All I can understand is I’m breathing now 
and I’ll stop. Isn’t there anything else I could under- 
stand?” Antoinette said: “Anna, darling, you know 
all that the church teaches... .’ Mrs. Mead looked 
down at her dress. “The resurrection of the body,” 
she said, “I never did go much on that.’ She laughed 
then and Bernard said: “I'll bet it’s better than that, 
mum. Be game anyhow.” She cried: “Well, I was 
all settled to take whatever comes. But when I thought 
about there not being any ‘above’ to rise to, I lost 
my grit.” 

Antoinette went away to Marcia’s, but said: “If she 
complains to me about her Leon, I'll send up loud 
cries, and you come and get me. She enjoys a wife’s 
miseries completely. ‘Leon will not eat left-overs. 
Isn’t that the man of it?’ Bernard, that’s an emotion 
by itselfi—wives telling one another about their hus- 
bands.” ‘“You’re a jealous cat, Nettie,” said Mead, 
laughing. She drew his hand through her arm and 
said: “I’m going through my life alone and I honestly 
don’t give a tinker’s. Marcia’s cured me. You know 
how some actresses think more about the beauty parlor 
than they do their work. And look at the wives whose 
idea of marriage is like Marcia’s—that hideous air 
of common knowledge with other women... .” 
Mead said: “Nettie, you're jolly interesting lately. 
You weren’t once ... forgive me.” She said seri- 
ously: ‘I’ve always been afraid of Marcia—she’s so 
grand. When I’m with her now I talk like a half-wit. 
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I say, ‘Well if Leon won’t wear darned hose, what 
makes you darn them?’ And then she tells me. Come 
in with me. No? Bernard, kiss me good night. Do 
you realize that I’ve nobody to kiss but Helen and 
she’s about ready to stop.’ He kissed her and she said: 
“T’m fifty-five years old. Isn’t that the devil?” and 
left him. He thought: “The only time that she talks 
well is when she’s with me who know her too well to 
appreciate her.”’ 

He walked through the town. At the end of a 
street, Pauquette joined the open country—its brave 
mile of asphalt and electricity abruptly dropped for the 
basic pastures and wood lots of which the town was 
contrived. He stood at the edge of the field and looked 
down the pale rectangle, where moonlight spread and 
some cattle lay. He stood there for a long time. It 
had been years since he had walked alone on the edge 
of town. This place was in a different world from the 
world of his living-room—Laura, his mother, news- 
papers. But he was habitually in the pitch, the tempo 
of his house, not of this place. Here he was looking 
upon strangers. There he moved to the measure of 
familiar fabrics, furniture, springs, and words. His 
pipe, the corner by the long table where the light was 
good, the Saturday Evening Post. There was a win- 
dow plant that he was watching—it grew an inch a 
week. But this place did not reach him as thought— 
merely, as pallor and chill against all that was warm 
and comfortable to the customary touch of the mind. 

A sound came out of the distance. It was a kind of 
horn. It might have been a cow horn blown by the 
boy who brought in the cows for a dozen Pauquette 
families. But it was too late for him. It might have 
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been any general Pauquette lad, one of those who ran 
bare-legged on the borders of order, and haunted 
bridges, ice-houses, railroad tracks. The sound was 
sharp, raucous, but with a peculiar quality pure and 
pleading like a trumpet. After a few minutes the 
sound came again. It had the insistence and the gravity 
of a trombone. It was a single note, which held, 
wavered, rose, died. It had a question, like a bird 
call. Mead walked forward a little way, with a manner 
of vague search. With his change of position a breast 
of trees fell back and a cluster of lights moved into 
the foreground. The windows of the Asylum lay 
mildly upon the wall of the night and the slate roofs 
of the buildings looked silken in the moonlight. The 
horn might have come from there—some attendant 
letting off his ennut, some barn boy piping on a cut 
stick. It did not sound again, and the silence had an 
air of finality of statement, as if twice were enough. 
Perhaps some one housed in those walls had possessed 
himself of a stray trumpet and had sounded it before 
they had come down on him and had seized it. Per- 
haps it was merely the horn of the night, no more, 
as houses have sounds of their own. But as the groan 
of the dying leaves the ear upon which it falls never 
the same, so there was in this sound something which 
changed all about it, rearranged the particles. This 
sound bore a loneliness, a terror, an immemorial tone 
of isolation, a projection of the emotion of peaks and 
of the inter-stellar. And something opened and closed 
on the air, as if innumerable doors had swung open 
and smartly shut, but had left a sense of unattained 
routine. Not necessarily a beautiful routine, but one 
merely other; and for that reason humanly desirable. 
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This urge for the different was loosed by the sound 
of the horn, as by a far shore line. 

Mead walked on, into the country. He passed the 
Asylum which sparkled with a specious air of the 
assured; farm houses, substantial, drawing their ten- 
ants into their way of life, or small and frail, affording 
bare footing to the beings who clung within them on 
the edge of some abyss. In that light the countryside 
was like a vast room, set in order by the pioneers, who 
then turned away and lay down with dead hands, veined 
and horned. Their homes were still here, inhabited by 
a lesser breed or by a greater. 

The highway was a stately avenue, not of homes of 
pride, but of intense experience. 

There was Luther’s house, and his grandfather had 
worked one spring setting out an avenue of two hun- 
dred maples, and then had gone to confession, though 
previous to that time he had not entered a church in 
fifty years; and the next morning they found him 
hanging from a hook in the barn. 

There lived Maynard, whose father had headed the 
gang that came riding into town to break open the 
house of a rich man whom the law had not touched; 
and they carried him to the jail, and they delivered 
him to the sheriff who was ordered, with revolvers, 
to detain him. At his trial which followed in due order 
he was freed on a technicality, but the town knew that 
he had both disgraced and robbed a woman who trusted 
him. 

And there was Smalley’s, and he had died leaving 
two forties, one with a house on it and one without; 
and by an error, the forty with the house was left to 
a son who was a rancher in North Dakota; but in 
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the house there had then been living the other son and 
his sister who, by that error, inherited the houseless 
land. So the rancher came from Dakota, and turned 
them out, and the two, having now no house, rented 
their forty and both went out in service. 

There was where Elf lived who had got from his 
wife’s mother her eighteen hundred dollars and had 
invested and lost it, and then had sent her to the poor 
farm. Mrs. Mead, who had befriended her, had a little 
packet of seeds which the old woman, wishing to make 
her a present, had gathered from the poor farm hedge; 
and on the envelope the donor had pencilled: “only this 
little.’ Fronting on the Caledonia road these houses 
stood; their histories over their heads, as over the 
head of another might be a banner of love. Mead 
passed between these places and between the aisles of 
their freighted trees; and he found himself walking 
with urgent haste, as if he were in some intense ex- 
pectation. Over him frowned a bluff, and up there 
lived Axel Golithar, who had sailed from the old coun- 
try with his wife and three children, but they were 
stricken with the plague in the steerage and he left 
them one by one in the sea; and he stepped foot in 
Boston alone, and now lived on the bluff with a new 
wife. And near him was Lief, who, when they sent 
his idiot son to the psychiatric, besought every one in 
the lobby: What’s the trouble of him? What’s the 
trouble of him? Mead saw them all, lying in the 
bright indifferent light, brooding or sleeping, with 
their ugly burdens. And here was he, who long ago 
had killed his father, he said, and had now nearly 
forgotten this, save when he took his son to the ceme- 
tery and with that old wrong pointed a moral which 
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the boy did not notice; and here was he who long ago 
had let go the woman whom he loved, and had mar- 
ried a stranger—and had lived happily ever after. 

In these houses there were strange love stories, both 
stark and tender. But none more stark than his own, 
which he never thought about any more. Did they 
think about theirs. . . . Alf Homer, riding in on his 
grain bags, did he often remember how he had loved 
the daughter of the mayor of Pauquette, who would 
not even look at him; and when she was married to 
her Chicago lover, the mayor had paid Alf five thou- 
sand dollars to marry her older sister with the hare 
lip. Once the woman whom he loved had come from 
Chicago to visit her sister, and Alf had driven them 
both to the county fair. But Alf had not seemed to 
remember. He bought them both orangeade. All three 
had got on the merry-go-round. They rode on the 
merry-go-round and the past was nothing. Did Alf 
remember? Did the women? Did Maynard and Elf 
and Axel Golithar? Did he himself? No, and that 
was as it should be! But the present, that was some- 
thing! . . . Lumber, Laura, Antoinette who kissed 
him, Helen who hung on him, Dr. Dove who ruled 
him, the boy who bit and squinted—were not all these 
as they should be? Belnap’s words formed all about 
him: “That’s your hell. You’ve forgotten that any- 
thing’s the matter.” 

Occasional cars had passed him on the road and 
voices had flung back an invitation to ride. Now when 
a car halted and a man called, he climbed upon the 
seat. This car was going to Lynn, its driver said. 
Mead said that he was going to Lynn. The satisfac- 
tion of swift motion took them as a way of emotion. 
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They sat silent and the man showed what his car could 
do. To the eye the country was ugly even in the moon- 
light—the huddle, the litter, the appalling proportion, 
the merciless bulk of barns. Grain lost the distinction 
of its slender recurrent lines and became substance. 
The trees might have been paper. A kind of theatrical 
gauze in milky green overhung the whole. The odor 
of a dirty pig pen, of milking, of hens blew across their 
faces, and then in a wood they had the smell of bass- 
wood, like wild grapevine in spring, sour and cool. 
The man said that he was going to meet his mother 
whom he hadn’t seen for five years and in his voice 
was all the tenderness which five years of absence 
had bred. ‘Where do you go in Lynn?” he asked, 
and Mead said to the hotel. There the man set him 
down and was discovered to be a little man with a bony 
face and enormous dark eyes under an oiled wing of 
hair. He looked out with an air of intolerable ex- 
pectation, as if he certainly could not go unrewarded 
much longer. When Mead thanked him he lifted one 
hand, the fingers flat, and pressed closely together in 
deprecation. He seemed to derive some satisfaction 
from his gesture and drove away looking more cheerful. 

Mead asked the clerk to telephone to his house and 
to tell them where he was and that he would not be 
at home that night. This he recognized as cowardice. 
He dreaded Laura’s ‘Well, I’d like to know. . . .” and 
besides he could not think what to answer, didn’t know 
himself, didn’t know that he ever would know. He 
sat on the edge of the bed in his room, saw the ink 
and tobacco on the walls, the coal-dust on the cur- 
tains, the pitcher and bowl embellished with brown 
frogs. He felt of the bed and found it hard, lumpy, 
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sloping sharply to the center. And on these things 
he looked with an extreme of sensuous satisfaction. 
He sat there for a long time. Then he sent for sta- 
tionery and began to write: 


DeEaAR BELNapP, 

I ought to have asked you more particularly— 
did Alla seem ill? Did she seem to you to be in 
any real melancholy—you understand that I never 
thought of that as possible. . 


. . and more, to the same purpose. 


He lay on the knobby mattress and experienced a 
satisfaction in its difference from the thick soft bed of 
his room at home. And he was alone. Being alone 
was anemotion. He thought: “I’m alone. I’m alone,” 
and the words were soft and met some thirst in him. 
He turned his eyes from darkness to darkness—and 
to the gray wash of the window. Extraordinary that 
everything was so: Walls rising, sealing him in this 
rectangular box, like the box of his own room. A win- 
dow, too. In the shadows, a ceiling. In the darkness 
a dresser, a chair. Everybody’s room the same. Mil- 
lions of rooms in every land, poor rooms, beautiful 
rooms, medium rooms, with walls, dresser, mattress, 
chair, covers. If these were not all like this, how would 
they be? Men might have built them differently. He 
closed his eyes and imagined the walls built differently 
—flowing into one another, elastic, variously con- 
ditioned in line and plane. What if the mind of the 
chaps who built this room had been able to plan and 
invent differently. ... And the chaps themselves. 
Their employers thought they knew all about them, 
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as he thought that he knew about Curtis and the men 
in the outside office. One thought one knew about 
everybody, but one knew nothing. He himself—what 
did he know of himself? Presently he would go to 
sleep—what was that? Knit up and refreshed—yes, 
but how? By what process? And this thinking—was 
it done in his head or did he draw on some common 
intelligence, outside, outside—without future or past. 
.. . He lay still and his thought seemed to form out- 
side his head, and for an instant some idea of exceeding 
size and brightness flashed round him, on which he 
floated—but then he lost it, and was aware again of 
the resisting mattress. No, but if it were all different 
—buildings, people, thoughts—how would these be? 

Suddenly he sat erect. How did we know but that 
they were different? What made us think that we 
saw it all? This had never occurred to Mead before. 
He was shaken. For, he saw, you built a shanty, but 
you could build a cathedral. What if things were at 
shanty stage . . . how did we know that we had hit 
it, in anything? In thought, now, or in people? 
There must be cathedral thoughts, cathedral peo- 
ples G 

This venture into the field of speculation was too 
much for him. Abruptly he was seized by weariness 
such as he had seldom known, a heaviness of the brain, 
of the lids, of the flesh. He lay down and sleep came 
instantly. “Form,” he was thinking, “all we know is 
form ... like a blueprint. .. .” When he woke a 
shred of his thought trailed from his sleep, bright, and 
beyond anything that had ever before occurred to him: 
“We know the form, but we do not know the equiva- 
lents. .. .” He had this quite clearly, and said it over 
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carefully aloud; but when he tried to recall it, the 
sentence had left him. 


He slept badly and was at breakfast in a dining-room 
with plants in the windows when he saw Laura drive 
into the yard. She drove a roadster and was afraid of 
it, so he realized that she had made some sacrifice to 
come alone and so early. But he did not go to meet 
her. He sat looking at the pencil copies of Gibson 
drawings which covered one wall, and when Laura’s 
heels came clicking over the hardwood floor, he went 
forward and said that all those drawings were made 
by the hotel man’s son—he had heard them say so. 

She stared and spoke quite gently, as if she must 
humor him: “Bernard! What happened? I’ve been 
worried to death. I haven’t slept a wink. My head 
aches frightfully—not that I mind, if you’re all right. 
Are you? But what happened?’ He ordered her 
breakfast, asked how the car went, heard her adven- 
tures with loads of hay and the hills. He told her 
that he had walked farther than he intended and was 
too tired to walk back. She stared: “But you never 
walk off like that, alone.” He said that he was obliged 
to walk alone because eleven miles was too far for her. 
In the hotel office he posted his letter to Belnap, was 
aware of the effort at control which she seemed to 
make not to ask him who on earth he had had to 
write to there, and he may have thought of the crudity 
of a relationship so close that one could detect in the 
other the least motion toward self control, could pounce 
upon it and pin it up, a living specimen. But once 
in the roadster, at the wheel, leaving the hotel with 
its accursed paper patterned in livers of ink, he said 
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in an excess of well being: “It’s a corking morning. 
I'll have a bully start at the office. You were a duck 
to come for me, my dear,’”’ and began to ask about the 
happenings at his house as if he had been absent for 
a week. 

In town Laura wanted to stop and see her father, 
now living alone in the old home behind its cedar-drive. 
It was early, but Mr. Hawes was sitting in the screened 
porch, busy with cloth and a needle. He looked up, 
smiled with an air of peace, and said proudly: “My 
day began at six o'clock.” His daughter kissed him 
and asked, “More buttonholes?” He spread his cloth, 
and it was covered thickly with buttonholes. “There 
is,’ he said, “nothing like buttonholes for a person’s 
peace of mind. Yesterday I made thirty-four. To- 
day so far I’ve done seven. I’m gaining on it.” 
Concerning his son-in-law’s business he asked some 
acute questions, and these did not interrupt his work. 
“See!” he said, and held out a buttonhole completed 
in brown. Others were done in different colors. When 
Laura praised his work he seemed satisfied and re- 
turned to it, and began to talk of politics. Mead said 
as they left him: “He has done that for seven or eight 
years.” “Oh, longer,” said Laura. “He used to make 
them privately and be annoyed when mother and I 
found him. But lately he makes more.”” Mead stepped 
in the car, sat leaning on the wheel and staring down 
the drive: ““He has had a wife, he has had you and 
Roland. He was a sharp lumberman and a lobbyist, 
he got big concessions, made ‘good’ money, built this 
house. Now he sits half the day making buttonholes. 
Laura! What are we to think of that?” She said, 
“Tt’s a harmless fad,” and clasped her glove. But he 
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cried out quite sharply. “But what does it mean? 
Is a man nothing but that? Laura—your father seems 
happy!’ She answered: “Oh, he is. He has a very 
contented disposition.” ‘But contented with what?” 
he demanded. “With buttonholes? How ghastly. 

” She looked puzzled. “I suppose he has faith 
in his Heavenly Father,” she said, with dignity. 

All down the street he kept on about it. Was a man 
no more than that? Laura defended her father. “J 
think it’s sweet. Like that Roman emperor in history 
raising cabbages.” He wanted to know what all the 
fuss was about then, education, choices. . . . And she 
said: “Well, none of us have any more than father’s 
had, really. Yet we’re content.” He looked stricken. 
“T know it,” he said low, as if she had accused him. 


Belnap was still in Chicago and in two days there 
came his reply. He didn’t know about melancholia. 
He wrote: 


“But I can say this: If you had been with us, 
I shouldn’t have minded so much—or I think I 
shouldn’t. I could have pinked you and ended it. 
But there wasn’t any way to meet this—a kind of 
still brooding over you. It’s not normal—she 
knew that. Perhaps no woman is normal. To 
see the woman you love sit smiling off into space 
and thinking of another man who doesn’t love 
her—well, it makes you wish for a flesh and 
blood rival that you could hit on the head. Then 
when I found that according to my way of think- 
ing you never had loved her, I could have killed 
you again. I don’t know what I wanted to find. 
Anything would have made me more miserable. 
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But the way you feel, I really hope now you'll go 
down and see her and let me know something 
about her.” 


This letter Mead locked in a drawer of his desk, 
and afterward sat looking out the window at the 
yard. He sat there for a long time. Then he saw a 
workman let fall a door frame and he sent for the man 
to come to his office. “Don’t you fellows care whether 
you ruin a man’s door frame—or what?” 

After dinner that evening Laura said coaxingly: 
“Bernard—what took you off last night, really?” He 
said shortly: “I’ve told you,” but she persisted that 
she had been thinking about it all day, wanted to know 
whether she wasn’t a model wife to be put off with 
such a funny explanation. “But you weren’t put off,” 
he reminded her, and then she inquired point blank 
whether he was going off alone that way again that 
night, and he said: ‘Laura, am I tethered here or 
what?’ Now she was silent, let her lips droop still 
more at the corners, pressed them tightly together and 
took up her work. When he failed to apologize she 
burst out: “Bernard, I’ve never known you like this 
before. You're always so even—I always say that 
about you. You’re so even.” He said: “Good heavens, 
am I that, too?” Through this they were alone, but 
now Mrs. Mead came in. She looked about the room 
and said, “I haven’t anything to do.” Laura’s voice 
ran into molds of consideration: “Just rest your hands, 
mother. Think of all the work they’ve done.” Mrs. 
Mead laid her fine and crooked hands on her knees and 
regarded them: “Yes, they’ve worked. That’s about 
all there is to me—the work they’ve done, and my aches 
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and pains.” Laura said defensively: “But look at 
Bernard that you made.” His mother regarded him 
with eyes suddenly hostile: “He’s all right. But what 
am I? I was a person, too.” 

Bernard leaned forward and looked at her with an 
abrupt sharp ingathering of attention. “Mother,” he 
said, “do you think of yourself as just....” He 
stopped, unable to go on. “I mean you—the one we 
see—is that all you get when you think... .” Again 
he stopped and then said feebly: “Well, I think of you, 
don’t you see, as somebody more. ...” He said 
nothing else. Laura, smiling with her mouth and 
frowning with her forehead, exclaimed, in three de- 
scending tones: “Ber-nard!’ He said: “I don’t know 
how I got that, but all of a sudden mother seemed so 
much more than we see her, just going around.” Mrs. 
Mead put her hand to her hair and asked: “Is anything 
the matter with me?” Bernard laughed and Dr. Dove 
came in inquiring: “Anything around here for me to 
laugh at?” “Yes, Doctor,” said Mrs. Mead emphati- 
cally. “I’m rowing because I’m nothing but a carcass 
and Bernard’s trying to make out there’s more to me.” 
Dr. Dove looked from one to the other severely and 
said: “If you belonged to the Church of England, in- 
stead of to your divorce-believing societies, you’d know 
you've got an immortal soul in each of you.” Mrs. 
Mead cried: “We’ve got souls in our church, too, 
woman!’ but Dr. Dove sniffed: “Such souls. I should 
think you’d hesitate to call them your own with your 
hit or miss baptisms.” 

Mrs. Mead stood up, looking at her son, and speak- 
ing loudly: “I’ve never seen you—nor any of you. 
All I’ve seen is shell. You’ve never seen me. All 
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you've seen is shell.” ‘Why yes, mother,” said Laura 
conversationally, and bit her thread. Mrs. Mead stood 
gaunt and her voice grew shrill: “What do you s’pose 
you look like?’ Laura said: “Oh, mercy!” “Well, then 
me,” Mrs. Mead said, and muttered, “Maybe I’m not 
shaped like a person at all... . Dr. Dove said 
grimly, “In the Church of England, your spirit is 
shaped like an angel—but I always thought mine would 
turn out to look more like a loaf of bread.’ At this 
Mrs. Mead relaxed and sat down, unable to sustain 
her moment of amazement. “It’s a perfectly grand 
idea,” she said. ‘I’m going to Ladies’ Aid to-morrow 
just so I can sit and look around at them—all the 
folks I’ve never seen. I’d tell them, only they’re going 
to do the budget.” Laura appeared to judge that this 
had gone far enough, and spoke primly: “I’m sure 
our baptism is going to be in good form. And did 
you hear from the woman about the cakes?” They 
talked of the christening and of the cakes, but Bernard 
continued to look with attention at his mother, who 
had fallen silent, was looking toward the window, un- 
curtained on the darkness, but showing the room’s 
reflection, with its lamps. When he went to lock the 
front door, his mother was standing outside the screen. 
“I wonder what your father really looked like,’ she 
whispered, “I mean his soul. Sometimes I think I 
didn’t do him justice.” Before the enormity of her 
unconscious confession, Bernard was silent. ‘Maybe 
I don’t do Laura justice,” she added. She walked to 
the edge of the veranda and said: “Just then I thought 
about the morning you came here, so many years ago, 
when I was hanging out the bird cage. Just after 
your father’s stroke. And it made me think: Marcia 
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says Miss Locksley that was wrecked with the girls 
that time, is in Chicago. She saw her name. She’s 
been abroad for years—do you remember her?” Yes, 
he remembered. : 

“Just supposing you had married her, and Helen and 
Brother and Baby hadn’t got born at all... .” 

“Who thought of my marrying her?” 

“T could see that much of your insides without half 
trying,’ she told him. “So could Laura.” 

Upstairs Laura said: “Bernard, you didn’t see any- 
thing wrong with mother, did you?” He said: “No, 
no,” and when she pressed it, he could only say again: 
“T don’t know. She seemed more than I ever knew 
she was. My father seemed that way to me, I re- 
member, the day after he died—as if I’d never knowr 
how much he was.” Laura said: “I hope she’s not 
coming down with something—sometimes people seem 
so well just before they die.” He moved about and 
now he said with distaste : “This room isn’t big enough. 
It’s stuffy. The fan doesn’t help.” When she said 
that she thought he liked that room, he replied that 
he had liked it, but it seemed stuffy; and these mat- 
tresses weren’t as good as he had thought—too soft: 
“Tt’s an old house, anyway,” he said restlessly, “I'd 
like to get out.”” She said that she should love a mod- 
ern house, with a white kitchen and a tiled bath room; 
but at her picture he shook his head. “I don’t mean 
that either.”’ Well, what on earth did he mean, then? 
He said that they ought to take a trip somewhere, but 
Laura said pointedly that the baby had spoiled that 
idea. ‘You might go off alone,” she added danger- 
ously, ‘‘and leave me with the three of them. I can 
do it.” In his silence she discussed travel. She said 
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that it interfered with home life. She said that it gave 
her a headache. 


The minister’s voice droned through the christening 
service. His voice went on, its rapidity varied by an 
arbitrary slowing, swelling, rising, 


“And thou, child, shalt be called the prophet of the 
Highest; for thou shalt go before the face of the Lord 
to prepare His ways. 

“Through the tender mercy of our Lord, whereby 
the day spring from on high hath visited us. 

“To give light to them that sit in darkness and in 
the shadow of death, to guide our feet into the way 
of peace.” 


The minister’s hands on the book were long, dark, 
hairy. Light glittered in the silver basin and on its 
water. The idol of white bone had been moved to 
the broad window sill and through the thin curtain, 
showed as impassive, as if the vacuum cleaner were 
running before it. Laura and Bernard stood before 
the minister and the idol. Bernard could see his wife’s 
white shoe, the sloping line of her white gown, her 
fat wrist and hand, with a blue fan. The baby rooted 
and nestled in his arms. Why didn’t she sit still? 
“Dost thou, in the name of this child, renounce... . 
the vain pomp and glory of this world, with all covetous 
desires of the same, and the sinful desires of the 
flesh, so that thou wilt not follow nor be led by them ?” 
The book was thrust in Mead’s hands, a dark finger 
pointed out what he was to say: “I renounce them all 
and by God’s help I will endeavor not to follow or 
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be led by them.” Thirty-six years old now. Twice 
before he had said all that. What had he renounced? 
“Vain pomp and glory.” He had no pomp but his 
pearl studs. He had never owned an ounce of glory. 
Moreover he didn’t like pomp—whatever it was: Pro- 
cessions, caps and gowns, crowns, marble bath tubs, 
he had no flair for these. ‘With all covetous desires 
of the same.”’ Well, he had wanted to buy out or 
smoke out Forbes’ little lumber yard, but when it came 
right to it, when he went to see Forbes and smash 
him, Forbes took him to his own house, and the deal 
was ruined. There had been Forbes’ boy making an 
airplane model, his girl practising at the piano, his 
wife, a baby. The deal was ruined. “Covetous de- 
sires of the same.”’ He had no covetous desires, save 
that Laura would keep her clothes out of his closet. 
“And the sinful desires of the flesh.” What did that 
mean? Murdering, he wouldn’t like that. Baked ham, 
he liked, but one had to live. And his principal desires 
of the flesh now came when he wanted to biff Dr. 
Dove, when Curtis acted like a half-wit, when An- 
toinette kissed him good night three times, when Helen 
hung on his arm, when Laura—oh, when Laura. . . 

W if thou then obediently keep God’s holy will and 
commandments and walk in the same all the days of 
thy life?’ Again the hairy pointing finger, and: 
“T will, by God’s help.” Laura—was she lisping? 
Sounded like: I will by Godth help. Will what? 
Will what? The baby’s hand, wet from a recent con- 
tact, came flat on his cheek, and padded there. The 
silver ewer was lifted and the golden bowl broken— 
no, no! The silver ewer was lifted, water trickled 
on the child’s soft spot, she looked up, her lip curled, 
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her diaphragm heaved. ‘Margaret Hazel, I baptise 
you in the name. ...’ Mead’s arm closed on her 
violently—if the little beggar howled. . . . As if star- 
tled not by that convulsive motion but by some more 
violent onslaught, the little beggar howled. It was too 
late. Her christening was consummated. 

Laura wheeled and faced the company and Mead 
stood rooted beside her. He saw them all come for- 
ward as at a wedding. His mother, in embroidered 
chiffon, modish, and she tearful—her head well back, 
with a manner of victory, but her eyes tearful. 
Marcia, as became her married state, preceding An- 
toinette, both smartly gowned, effusive to all, but gently 
hostile to each other. Leon, shaking his head, trying 
so hard to be witty, standing there immaculate as 
to clothes, groomed, polished, his striving self coming 
to the surface of him for humor as a fish for a fly, 
and finding none, none. Dr. Dove, her full gray silk 
upbearing her on its tide, the parting of her white 
hair as pink as her face, and since of late one eye had 
been troubling her, she closed it as she talked, closed 
it now as she spoke in chest tones to the child: “Bap- 
tised, eh? Pity you don’t know it,” patted the child’s 
protuberant cheek and retired to the kitchen where, 
she seemed to say, this baptism business was really to 
be clinched. Mr. and Mrs. Augustus Link, she with 
an air of commiseration: Wasn’t everything dreadful? 
Of course the christening made a nice interval, but 
in general, what a state we were all in; and Augustus 
Link lightly simmering. The faces of the others were 
oval sallow medallions on a dull mosaic of mahogany, 
moquette, and full-fashioned mohair. 

Mead felt the child on his arm. His lips moved 
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in talk with the people, but his chief point in con- 
sciousness was the weight of the child on his arm. 
And abruptly he felt as if the flesh of the child lay 
tightly upon his, had grown from his, with no inter- 
mediary Laura. As if the seed of the child had welled 
up in cell and plasm and sat there now objectified, done 
by the two alone. Not even objectified, perhaps— 
merely an extension, a specialization, say, of his right 
arm, exposing itself as skill might objectify itself in 
music from his fingers. The child seemed almost 
fluid, capable of wavering, and floating out on the 
room like sound. Had he merely spoken the baby into 
being and would it disappear like a word? He stood 
enclosed by his awareness of the child and by no other 
awareness. He did not see the people who grimaced 
so tenderly, he did not see the child, nor any longer 
feel her weight upon his arm. But the child and he, 
one substance, flowed in some current as if he too, 
not less than she, were vibrations from a single sound, 
from one note, clear and passionate, sounding on a 
silence, floating in pulsations, rhythmic, a motion finer 
and swifter and brighter than ever he had imagined 
motion to be. It was as if his flesh and the flesh of the 
child broke up, scintillating like crystals, and as if their 
common volatile essence went wavering out upon the 
air. “Light-headed,” he thought, “I’m light-headed.” 
But this was light-bodied too, and the lightness em- 
braced the baby. What if he and his child were no 
more than this ...a further mode of motion... 
But there was Laura saying low to Mrs. Link: “No 
trouble with croup, but oh, colic! I don’t think her 
bowels have ever been right.” Bowels. He knew a 
touch on his free arm. It was Helen. She threw back 
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her body and hung heavily from his elbow. He shook 
her off, saying quite loudly, so that there was an area of 
silence about him: “I shall punish you for that.” He 
looked round the room on wife, child, the minister, 
the ewer, the idol, the people. He stared at them, 
at one and another, as if his eleven years of acceptance 
drew away like a curtain, and there naked in that 
room, were people to whom he bore no relationship. 
At Helen he glared, as if it were she who had pushed 
him by the saturation point. She whimpered and 
Laura looked at him frowning. Into her arms he 
thrust the child and crossed the room toward the door. 
A woman with gold braid rose in his path. “Mr. 
Mead, I’ve been wanting to ask you as a member of 
the county ‘board: 3. =” ~He saidy “I'm, sorry. ft 
don’t know anything about the county board.” He 
reached the passage and smelled coffee. It was a 
delicious smell. They would sit in a row about the 
room, and drink and eat. His guests, his neighbors, 
his child, his family, his house. 

He ran from them all. 

He ran down to the little room at the end of the 
hall, but there was the minister’s hat and the case for 
the ewer. 

He ran up the stairs to his room, but there were the 
hats of the women. He ran down the back stairs, 
through the kitchen where Dr. Dove was watching the 
coffee and seemed not even to see him pass. He ran 
through the grounds, yellow in the green light of after- 
noon; out the back gate; through the streets penetrated 
with their Sunday quiet. 

Brown pickets, weathered barn, Evangelical church 
needing painting, blowing papers, sick-looking boys, 
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pollard elms, stunted, vitiated; a dirty dog scratching 
fleas; barn yards with pigs, with manure and odor 
of both; the screech of a pump; the thorny voice of 
a woman scolding; a man clearing his throat; chil- 
dren quarreling; a child with nose bleed and bare 
muddy feet; a tramp with greasy clothes; people walk- 
ing and talking: “And I says to him. . . .” A shabby 
man with an evil face, walking and smoking. To him 
Mead suddenly said: “How are you?” and at the man’s 
surprised look: “Don’t I know you? Haven’t I seen 
you before?” The man didn’t think so. ‘You look,” 
Mead persisted, “like some one whom I haven’t seen 
for a long time.” He stared at the tramp, the muddy 
child, the people raucously talking. When the man 
asked curiously: “Stranger here, are you?” Mead 
said with surprise: “It looks as it used to look.” And 
again: “I thought it looked better.” The man said 
that time did tell on a place. ‘Eleven or twelve years 
ago,” Mead said earnestly, “it used to look like this. 
hen it. got better...’ “The man said there had 
been a good many improvements . . .” but Mead said: 
“That’s not it!’ and nodded, and went on. He kept 
looking about him as if the place bore an aspect which 
he had not expected, as if his eleven years of slow 
acceptance drew away like a curtain and here, naked 
on the streets were people and scenes to which he 
bore but a remembered relationship. 

He heard his name called and his father-in-law in 
his old surrey was at the curb. “I saw ye leave,” said 
Mr. Hawes, “and I thought I had legs too—or my 
horse had. Stood all you could stand, eh? Get in— 
where you going?” Mead said that he didn’t know 
and Mr. Hawes chuckled. ‘They can raise the most 
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hell in a house,” he said. “If it isn’t house-cleaning 
it’s a christening. Want to come home with me? No- 
body there. I miss Hilda, but it’s nice not to have 
her commotion. Women can’t keep still. Talk so 
much it keeps them excited—they don’t like peace and 
quiet.” This man brooded like a baby. When they 
reached the house, ‘Come in here,’ he said. ‘We'll 
shut the door.” 

The rooms of the brick house were cool and their 
quiet was instant and positive. Mr. Hawes went into 
the parlor where mirrors and old furniture bore no 
relation to newspapers and glasses, superimposed these 
forty years after. ‘Wait,’ Mr. Hawes said and went 
away. Mead looked. This was the room where he 
and Laura and Ronald as children used to tiptoe about, 
examining articles. The room had always been cool 
—it was never warm, summer or winter. Cool and 
cross—he used to think that the room was cross. 
The three would stand it as long as possible, then heave 
and whoop and slide down the balustrade. It was here 
that he had seen Laura, just back from Switzerland. 
She had stood in that doorway, in thin white with 
painted flowers, and everything had followed. If only 
he had not come home to Pauquette for the Hawes 


party. .. . But then, in that case, where might he 
have been? Married to another Laura, in another 
house, with other christenings. . . . Married to Alla 


Locksley. Alla Locksley, there in Wautoma now, in 
the garden with the stone god. 

Three mirrors reflected him, the one in gilt over 
the mantel, the narrow painted mirror, and the cheval 
glass. He was still slender, still had masses of hair, 
now steel gray. 
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Mr. Hawes came back with glasses and a decanter 
—of early American glass from which the gold was 
partly worn away. Mead remembered that decanter 
on the Hawes sideboard when he was a boy. Once 
Rolly and he had tasted its contents. Mr. Hawes said 
with an eye of freedom: “I use this every day.” He 
looked round the room: “TI never used to come in here 
much when Hilda was living,’ he said. As if he 
feared some disloyalty he added: “I don’t know why.” 
They drank and looked about them, saying nothing. 
Mr. Hawes was obliged to hold his glass with both 
hands, which trembled. He drank but little, and sev- 
eral times shook his head. He breathed audibly, 
squinted, made his cheek taut and rubbed it. He said: 
“The fellow said, ‘day spring from on high.’ What 
do you figure he meant by that? I mean the min- 
ister. What was it?’ Mead said: “TI noticed that, 
I don’t know.” Mr. Hawes brooded, his eyes wide 
and far. “I wish I knew,” he added, “I can’t remem- 
ber the rest.’ “I can’t either,’ said Mead. Mr. 
Hawes continued: “IT wouldn’t know where to look for 
it.” “It’s in the regular christening service, I guess,” 
said Mead, and Mr. Hawes said: “Yeah, but I’d hate 
to ask for it.” They were silent again. “All non- 
sense,’ Mr. Hawes concluded. “Mebbe not, though,” 
and lifted his glass with both hands. 

Mead began to walk about the room, to walk up 
and down the room. There was intense quiet. All 
the windows were closed, and not a sound of the sum- 
mer penetrated those thick walls. He walked, smiting 
his hands gently together. He burst out loudly: “I 
came up to this house. That took a day. I married 
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Laura—that was another day. But then it’s lasted 
for eleven years and it'll go on lasting till one of 
us buries the other. I don’t understand... .” Mr. 
Hawes nodded without surprise. “I was married to 
my wife thirty-one years,” he said, volubly. “I had 
a pal that was getting married and I wanted to get 
married too. He and I talked it over and we thought 
of Hilda. I was going into the clothing business. 
I went into cement with her father. Well...’ He 
looked up at a painted ostrich egg hanging from the 
chandelier and said cheerfully: “I got that in Pasa- 
dena when it was a little town.’ He wanted to go 
on: “Why, real estate out there then... .” Mead 
didn’t hear: “I must get into it,” he said low. “I’m 
thirty-six years old and I’ve done nothing but watch 
other men live.” Mr. Hawes asked quietly: ‘Isn’t 
Laura a good wife to you?” And when he was re- 
assured he said: “‘Well—and the business is prosperous. 
All your children have lived . . .”’ and looked amazed 
when Mead cried: “I don’t care how good my wife 
is or how many children have lived or how much 
lumber I sell. My God, that sounds so silly. Is that 
the whole thing? It can’t be.’ Mr. Hawes closed 
one eye. “I wanted you to unite the two businesses,” 
he said, “I thought you’d do better. You ought not 
to have let me sell out. You haven’t got enough 
to occupy you.” “No,” said Mead low, “IT haven’t 
enough to occupy me—that’s the truth.” Mr. Hawes 
with one eye closed thought that he should have bought 
out Forbes that time. “The two yards and the works. 
But you’ve got a fine old house and the three children. 
There’s nothing better than that. You get kind of 
tired of all the women around there—but in the main, 
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you’ve got what men fight for. Ain’t that enough?” 
Mead said: “You see, I’m not im any of it. I just 
stay at the house till it’s time to go to business. I 
just stay in the office till it’s time to go home. I play 
with the children till I can get to my paper. I read 
till its meal time. I hurry through meals because I 
can’t bear all the talk about nothing. Well, what’s 
left? Laura says if she has another child she’ll die. 
She always has said that. And, Lord, how I hate 
bridge.’ Mr. Hawes grinned, with one eye shut. 
“Nobody’s got anything any different,” he said. “There 
must be something different,’ said Mead. ‘Well, go 
to church,” said his father-in-law. But Mead said that 
this was the only thing he had escaped, he had set 
his foot down early in life. Mr. Hawes brooded and 
lightly chewed. “So did I,” he said gloomily. “I'd 
never go with Hilda. Now I go every Sunday. Some- 
thing to do. And sometimes he says something.” He 
sighed and drank. “Isn’t it still, in here?” he asked, 
and his eye fell again on the ostrich egg. “Wish I’d 
bought some property in Pasadena that time. Why, 
land values out there... .” He talked of land values 
out there. 

Mead got away, went out into the hot moisture 
and the activity of the sunlight. Mr. Hawes came to 
the door and perhaps obscurely feeling that he had 
intruded land values upon a human being’s deeper 
preoccupations, he said kindly: “I thought you'd al- 
ways been contented enough, Bernard.” Mead cried: 
“My God, I have been. Perhaps you can tell me 
why?” Mr. Hawes started to speak, turned to close 
the door carefully so as not to let in the heat, and 
was caught by the appearance of the doorsill. “Ought 
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to be waxed,” he said, passionately, “Ought to have 
been waxed before.” 


When Mead reached home, the guests had left. 
Laura, his mother, Antoinette, Dr. Dove were all 
in the living-room, setting it to rights, talking things 
over. He walked in, looked about and jumped first. 
“Thank God they’ve gone,” he observed. “I couldn’t 
stand their gush.” Laura said reproachfully: “Why, 
Bernard. Your own child. I don’t know what people 
thought.”’ His mother came and laid her hand on 
his forehead, flatly, and asked, her voice in genuflexions 
of sympathy: “Sick, son?” Antoinette came and put 
her arm about him. Dr. Dove, vehemently running the 
sweeper, observed: “The only way not to have chris- 
tenings is not to have babies.” In spite of Antoinette’s 
reflex, and his mother’s anxiety, he was in an atmos- 
phere of disapproval. Helen and Bernard came into 
the room with the baby in its cart. There was some- 
thing heavenly in the faces of the children, bright, 
clear, laughing. Mead went to them, touched Helen’s 
hair, grinned at his boy, poked the baby. The late 
sun streamed across the floor. The room was gentle 
with flowers. 

Mrs. Mead sat down at the piano, a black upright, 
with photographs on the top. She began playing with 
one hand, her straight figure erect. ‘Come here,” she 
cried. ‘Come and hear what I’ve thought of.” Her 
face was transmitting more than expression, rather a 
kind of motion formed within her and striking through. 
“T haven’t thought of these in years . . . I can hear 
my mother play them . .. quite loud!’ The others 
stood around and she announced what she played, with 
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one hand and a bass chord or two: “’Twas Whispered 
One Morning in Heaven.” She sang a little, rather 
well, then stopped and whirled and said: “I was little 
and now I’m old. My mother was here and she’s 
been gone for fifty years.” She looked up at Bernard. 
Laura was speaking to Dr. Dove in the doorway: “Use 
the self-rising flour,” she said, “and don’t stir up too 
many.’ Mrs. Mead got up and looked about. “It’s 
so much,” she said, “and yet it isn’t anything.’ Ber- 
nard repeated: “It’s so much—and yet it isn’t any- 
thing.” 

He went from room to room, went on to the ver- 
anda, came into the dining-room where Dr. Dove 
was bringing in the first waffles. Their odor took 
the air, the curtains moved pleasantly. He relaxed, 
sat down, smiled about and said quite casually: 

“Well, it’s settled. I have to go to Chicago to-night. 
I may be gone for several days.” 

Not once in eleven years had he gone away with- 
out Laura crying out against it, and questioning: “Oh, 
Bernard, what for?’ Usually he was irritable. Now 
he did not answer, merely smiled at her. 


He left that night. All these years, and the train 
still left at eleven o’clock. He walked on the plat- 
form, waiting for eleven o'clock. It was the same 
station from which twice before he had left to go 
to Wautoma. Only twice before! But the first time 
he had merely gone to Chicago, had run away to 
Wautoma from there. And the second time he had 
not known that he should find her. Now he did not 
know either—did not even know why he was going. 
Every night all these years whenever she was in Wau- 
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toma he might have taken this train and gone to 
her. Three hundred and sixty-five trains a year for 
eleven years. He heard his train whistle, looked down 
the track, saw the headlight, saw eleven times three 
hundred and sixty-five headlights—and then the day 
trains! He grew giddy with trains, with opportunities 
to see Alla, and how could this one be the right one. 
... “Chicago train!’ he heard, and the word Chicago 
steadied him. It was his word. All Wisconsin owned 
that word hardly less than did Illinois. In Chicago, 
next day, he bought new clothes, was irritable and 
fussy with the young salesman—who he saw was treat- 
ing him rather less with consideration than with tolera- 
tion, as for a man much older than himself; and who 
ruffled Mead by using the expression “conservative 
styles for those who don’t care for the more radi- 
cally youthful models.” In his new clothes Mead was 
feeling radically youthful when at five o‘clock he got 
his train for Wautoma. And it was strange that the 
train should be going to Wautoma. Seats, racks, pas- 
sengers, fields were all adapted to other trains with 
other destinations. 

As this express stopped only to let off passengers, 
who rarely arrived, there was no cab at the station. 
He left his bag in the ticket office and walked down 
the road. This was the train which Alla had met, 
eleven years ago. He would arrive at her house after 
the dinner hour and when it was dark. He walked 
slowly. The reality of the road appalled him. There 
had been a rain and the fields were clothed in a thin 
copper light which flowed into the trees and revealed 
the inside of the leaves. Wautoma. Alla. It was 
incredible. 
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A car overtook him, its driver asked him to ride, 
he declined and walked on looking at the upper part 
of the countryside as one unfamiliar. The light cooled 
and condensed to blue. The sky seemed ingathered 
like a fabric. The birds quieted, crickets sounded 
abruptly where they had not been heard. The fields 
smelled of hay, of milk. The white line of Alla’s 
house lifted above a pasture. He walked more slowly. 
When he turned the last corner and went toward the 
gates of the place, darkness had fallen. 


A low wall of crumbling brick with a coping of tile 
separated the garden and lawn from the road. In- 
stead of entering at the gates, Mead followed this 
wall, turned with it into the narrow cross road, and 
shortly commanded the south slope of the grounds 
and the white body and stretching wings of the house. 
He leaned on the wall and looked. Light floated from 
the rooms. Some figures came down into the garden, 
passing through the thin flow of light from the win- 
dows. As the roll of the world moved the moon above 
the maples, the foreground fell in shadow, and house 
and dim figures hung there like a house that was being 
remembered. But Mead’s memory of the house was 
a warmer thing. This moment seemed incredible, 
merely. The garden came back upon him—he had 
been with her there and there and there. The Sunday 
in the fields, dinner in the high dim room, these 
crept within him with faint renascent ecstasy. 

He would go in at the garden gate. He would 
go by the monstrous god of the bell, under old lilacs, 
up to the terrace. The people would turn their faces 
toward him, Alla would look at him, would give him 
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her hand. Alla would be there and would look at him. 
How? If her look asked why he had come, Belnap 
would be a convicted idiot. If her look welcomed him, 
it would be his own turn to wonder why he had come. 
Why had he come? At thirty-seven, with a wife and 
three children, a home and a lumber yard—why on 
earth had he come here? He had been content enough, 
until Belnap had come with his story. Wouldn’t he 
better go home and turn up for lunch to-morrow, as 
if nothing had happened? They would doubtless have 
veal stew and fruit gelatin. Laura would say: “I 
don’t see what took you to Chicago,” her neck a little 
stiff. Antoinette would kiss him, perhaps near the 
ear. Helen, Helen would hang upon his arm. And 
his mother would ask: ‘““Where you been?” 

With that he moved briskly toward the garden gate, 
which opened upon the main road, under locusts. By 
the side of the main road, under the locusts, the 
lights of a parked car shone and from the car a man 
was crossing. The moonlight fell upon him, and for 
an instant Mead thought that he might be Belnap. But 
this man went on, stepped into the car and was gone. 
What if it had been Belnap, prowling about here help- 
lessly. What would they have said. Mead stood un- 
der the locusts and thought of their probable talk. 
They would shake hands, move awkwardly toward the 
little gate, but they would not just yet go in. There 
would be the gate, the path with its motionless bor- 
ders, the house—all simple enough, but they would not 
just yet goin. So why would either of them be there? 
Thinking of this Belnap might burst out that he didn’t 
know why he had come there, that he was a fool, but 
that Mead was a bigger one. A fool, Mead would 
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say, who doesn’t see how he could have done differ- 
ently—and what can you do for him? Then Belnap 
would go on about love being the greatest thing, the 
only thing, in the world, and they would have it over 
again. I could not love thee, dear, so much, loved I 
not honor more. Yes, but that applied only to the 
wars, the wars. Well, why didn’t it apply to a lumber 
yard and toa promise? No, not a lumber yard. Only 
the wars. Love, Belnap would say, is all there is. 
“T’m going to spend the rest of my life proving it.” 
By that Belnap would mean that he would keep trying 
to fall in love, first with one woman, then with an- 
other, and succeeding, as he would think. All life and 
interest would be a chain of women. He would ask 
Belnap, ‘““Do you get enough out of it? I mean. . 
enough out of it?’ He could hear Belnap’s cool reply: 
“About as much out of it as you get out of your 
family, I imagine.” Mead now thought about his 
family. They passed one by one in relief against the 
moon. Laura. The boy. Helen. The christened 
baby. His mother. Antoinette. Well, he had the 
boy. ‘That’s something,” Belnap would say, “but it 
can’t be everything.”’ No, it couldn’t be everything. 
Mead now moved a little up the road and repeated 
to himself that the boy couldn’t be everything. The 
sharp excitement of conviction welled in him, he saw ° 
that about this Belnap was right. A man couldn’t 
fill his whole life with one son, nor with two daugh- 
ters. Nor with his wife—the Greeks had a word for 
that: uxorious. He would say: “Belnap, you did 
something for me. I’m not done. I’m just begin- 
ning. I’m going to get on the inside of things—going 
to quit going through the motions. What’s the use 
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of a man never belonging on the inside, living like 
that, what’s the use?” Belnap would say: “So that’s 
what brought you down here—curiosity, to see whether 
she can still make you feel....” ‘No, not that. I 
wasn’t thinking much about her,” Mead would admit. 
That was the brutal truth. He hadn’t been thinking 
much about Alla. He had been thinking about him- 
self, about his life which he had just discovered to 
be so dreary. He had wanted to make his life more 
interesting, and so he had thought about Alla. Was 
that love? Was that what other men meant by love? 
He would ask Belnap, but Belnap wouldn’t know—of 
course not, because he was thinking of himself now, 
collecting a chain of woman to make his life less 
dreary, and calling that love. Well, but not Belnap’s 
way. This other—the love of one man for one woman. 
His own love for Alla. Was that not love. When 
he wasn’t thinking about her but only about himself 
and his dreary life, and that seeing her would make 
it better? Was that love? 

“Belnap,” he would say, ‘‘you’re looking for some- 
thing. I’m looking for something. But a woman 
isn’t enough—not any woman.’ And Belnap would 
say interestedly: “You mean there ought to be more 
than one woman.” No, he didn’t mean that. He meant 
that women were not enough. They were not enough. 
He meant that men were fools to think that they were 
enough. He meant that men wanted something more. 
Belnap would stare: What else was there? He would 
tell Belnap that he didn’t? know or he shouldn’t be 
running around to-night, God knew what for. Belnap 
would say: “Alla was enough.” 

Mead faced her house, white, withdrawn, without 
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structure—no more than line and paint and shadow. 
White walls, gables, roof, the beams and the founda- 
tions all obscured in moonlight and in leaves. And 
they were all very well, but line and paint, leaves and 
moonlight held something, held the house, whose se- 
crets of uprights and studding and sheathing he knew. 
He knew about the structure of a house. But this 
atheran io: 

He would say to Belnap: “Look at me. Say, I go 
in at that gate there, meet her, and all that I’ve felt 
for her comes back. She loves me—as you say. The 
man and woman business begins, with all the lying and 
conniving I’m willing to take on, or she is. Is that 
going to be enough to give me the sense of having 
found what I was after?’ Belnap would say through 
his teeth, ‘Oh, my God, yes.” And then he would 
challenge Belnap: “Well but look around at them. It 
isn’t enough and you know it isn’t enough.” Belnap 
would say it was the best we have. Was it? Was it? 
Vines and paint and moonlight. What of structure? 
But Belnap would ask irritably what, then, he proposed. 
And he didn’t know. He knew when such and such 
a comet was coming back—or he might. For himself 
he had, it appeared, knowledge of nothing better than 
an affair. And it wasn’t enough. 

From the house came singing. rhe flow of the 
piano upbore light sounds, floating like flowers on 
water. He eed toward the house as if other people 
there were passing before the light and the music, 
as his family had filed before the moon. These stran- 
gers with their banter and laughter, Alla with her 
incurable fascination, even her incurable love for him. 

On that he paused. _Her love for him. He had 
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assumed that. But perhaps she had wanted him, eleven 
years ago, merely to make her life more interesting 

. . may have been bored at the prospect of going 
back to Europe with her parents and Miss Gertrude, 
may have turned, thinking about herself and her dreary 
life, to him. Oh, but she had loved him! Had she 
so? She had refused to go to Pauquette and live where 
Laura lived. Did a grand passion behave like that? 
By this he was shaken. He had forgotten her love 
as he might have forgotten a mountain, but the moun- 
tain would have remained. Now the mountain was 
swept away. There had been no mountain. 

He emerged from the locusts, walked by the little 
gate, walked to the main road. The phantasmal Belnap 
followed, laughing. Mead said to him: “I don’t give 
a damn for an affair. I don’t give a damn for an in- 
trigue. Make the most of it. I don’t want to fix up 
any hell merely because I haven’t the wit to know 
what else to do.” And Belnap would say very softly 
“Including a family?” And would add: “Well, of 
course, if you think such things are wrong....’’ Mead 
now shouted at him within: “Wrong? What do I care 
whether it’s wrong or not. I don’t hold off being a 
bandit either because it’s wrong. I tell you all this 
isn’t enough . . . it’s not enough.” 

He reached the main road. The ghostly figure of 
Belnap left him. Mead passed the wall of crumbling 
brick, passed the open gates of Alla’s house and moved 
beyond, to the open road. 


Mead went into the fields and when he was beyond 
the flash of lights from Alla’s window, he wrapped 
himself in his coat and lay down under a tree. The 
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night was warm, windless, infinitely clear. He pil- 
lowed his head on his arm and looked at leaves, stars, 
void. In cheap pictures, as in the few fine paintings 
that he had seen, sometimes he had caught the artists’ 
preoccupation with the unknown, the unseen, the form 
within the form, had felt the pang of something that 
they had remembered or recognized and had not re- 
leased. Now as he looked into the dark, that pang 
came as his breath came, steady, inexorable. It was 
a nostalgia for brightness, for another air. He thought 
of dawn in a valley in spring, of distance, of im- 
perishable freshness. What did he want? Not love. 
Not mother. Not motion. But something more than 
anything that he knew. Something of which love, 
mother, motion, beauty were merely parts. Some- 
thing which he had never known save as it had been 
fleetly hinted to him by love, mother, beauty. . . . He 
had worked, reckoned, saved, bargained, spent. He 
had taken Laura, they had walked out together, had 
chosen the things that seemed pretty for their house. 
He had tried to teach the boy, and even Helen. Some- 
times he had been decent, sometimes not. And all 
the time he had been looking for that of which love, 
mother, forgetfulness were only parts. He had 
pounced on it in love and had killed it. He had 
grown ashamed of it in mother. He had worshiped 
it no doubt ignorantly in art, had missed it in wisdom 
because he didn’t know wisdom when he saw it. In 
forgetfulness and in illusion he had held it; and with 
Alla; and once, for a moment, in the eyes of another 
woman, not Alla. Even briefly with Laura. And 
there were those moments when for no reason he had 
had a sense of the indescribable. Love brought a man 
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nearest to his dream, and so the world was mad for 
love. Not for mating—they grew deadly tired of 
mates. Not for children—they tried not to have chil- 
dren. But for this other, for a moment when the 
indescribable came for an instant into life. Yet this 
was not enough. There was more; and for it the 
world was dying. 

He slept and wakened. The moon was high. In- 
tensified, the emotion arising from certain slight causes 
beset him, such as the emotion of seeing a diagonal 
walk of gravel, zinnia bordered, cutting an area which 
once he had known as a vast smooth lawn, expres- 
sionless; or such as that of entering a familiar room 
to find one of its solid walls opening now into a room 
of glass, octagonal and high. He was looking upon 
nothing save the fields which had spread there before 
he slept. But it was as if he had opened his eyes upon 
them in a way that brought them near with the power 
of a great lens. Not in size, but in clarity. The grass 
and the grain lay as plain as a fabric held in his hand 
—fences and trees were revealed without the faintest 
illusion of distance, the road and the grove and the 
farther farm appeared close at his hand, the horizon 
hills were at his elbow. Some sheep, in a fence corner, 
and the scrub oaks beneath which they lay, were near 
enough for the regard of texture, of faint motions 
of breath and breeze. For an instant it seemed as 
if his look might pierce the horizon, might sweep the 
earth with that deep scrutiny. But there was more. 
It was not only that these fields were magnified. They 
had a solidity, a centrality, a substance; they were not 
just surface, they were substance, they were suspended 
there before him, manifest, final. What he was look- 
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ing upon was not mere background. It was structure. 
Structure alive and warm. Not just earth and growth, 
not just something to be looked at, but that which 
reacted, had in itself the power to act upon the be- 
holder. The whole sweep of landscape and light held 
some central fact, long established, and to be con- 
tacted there in the night. It was as if familiar areas 
had risen to rejoin space. It was as if the sky were 
filled with aisles of brightness, the air upbore these 
sudden corridors, springing from earth and leading 
in secret directions. It was as if innumerable trails 
had been blazed and cut through the colorless air, so 
that brilliance flowed down from some unsuspected 
core of color and light. Over the endless paths gauze 
was flung, slowly, in changing patterns. The enchant- 
ment lay not only in direction but in motion, for all 
these bright routes constantly changed, flowing like 
water, curving over invisible hills, moving like motes 
in sunlight, motes magnified and extended from points 
to lines, to vistas. And all with a pulse, a rhythm of 
the hands of a player on a musical instrument—it was 
as if at any moment music might begin, might be 
sounded by the fine white lines raying out from many 
centers of motion or of energy. Here was some 
secret of the design of octave and spectrum, of flame 
and crystal, plus the ecstasy of motion. And he was 
in it, it was in him. All this he felt not as idea, but 
as emotion. As a sweeping surprise. So this was the 
way it was!—even though he could not, for his life, 
have defined what he felt to be true of it. He got 
to his feet. For one instant of time he was penetrated 
by the actual substance of his terrific certainty. He 
said aloud: “This is it. It’s just as I thought!’ But 
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then he opened his eyes on the fields, in their usual 
aspect of naked moonlight, in their old naked aspect 
of surface, of background, of distance. All was gone 
—the trails, the motion. Here were only empty fields. 
And what he had felt was forgotten. 

With the nostalgia of one forced back to create in 
an art form long outgrown, he looked on the picture 
of the night, garish, crude, swathed in meaningless 
lines. It was like regarding an ugly person whose 
spirit has for a moment emerged in kindness, and 
then has retreated to hide behind marred flesh. He 
looked on the fields as on marred flesh, and felt the 
fierce nostalgia of exile. He was in the misery of 
one who has fallen from a place irreclaimable. He 
took a step, and the weight of his body was the weight 
of a shell. In a physical exhaustion which assailed 
him like the weakness of death, he dropped to the 
earth, hid his face in his coat; and presently slept 
again. 

When he wakened he was abominably stiff. He 
leaned on his elbow, looked into gray air, heard the 
forlorn ticking of crickets. The countryside lay flat 
and expressionless, dirty sheep were grazing, there was 
the heavy flight of crows. All had become a garment 
from which the body had been withdrawn, and he 
could not recall the body as he could not recall the 
face seen in an old dream. He peered about, shivered 
in the wind of morning, wished that he were in his 
own bed, on his good mattress. He was not even 
trying to remember what he had seen, he was merely 
marveling at himself for being out there, in the dew. 

Feeling chilly and unshaven, he walked, in the dawn, 
by the gates of Alla’s house, to the railway station. 
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A man in a wagon overtook him, asked him to ride, 
and they had an argument on the tariff. 

At the station Mead waited for an hour and more, 
tavenously hungry; then boarded a Chicago train which 
carried Wisconsin milk and cheese, but no dining-car. 


When he reached his home that night, the family 
was at dinner. In the hall lay a hat which he rec- 
ognized as Marcia’s. He felt obscurely grateful for 
the presence of Marcia. She would help to cover 
his vast and inexplicable depression. Not in years 
had he felt such depression as he felt now. As he 
descended the stairs he heard Laura discussing him: 
He hadn’t seemed quite himself for some time, she 
said, in the tone used by one who has left a subject 
and has decided to go back to it, from choice. Mead 
frowned. He frowned again when Helen flung her- 
self upon him; and he sat down at table without kiss- 
ing anybody. Laura looked at him with an expression 
of heavenly sweetness, so that he asked hurriedly: 
“Aren’t you well, Puss?” and then by her injured 
air, instantly suppressed, realized that she was playing 
wife, for Marcia and Leon. Marcia said, ‘Bernard 
darling, if Leon goes to Chicago, I go too. But,” 
she added complacently, “I can hardly ever get him 
to go.” When Mrs. Mead asked her son, ““Where you 
been?” and Leon looked at him, fixedly and amusedly, 
Mead glared at Leon. As one who has watched a 
married sister until she can bear no more, Antoinette 
spoke out: “Leon, you like to pretend you men are 
all devils—and that when you go down to Chicago 
you have orgies. But most of you are just cows. 
I don’t believe you ever do a worse thing in Chicago 
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than spend the rent money for a big dinner— 
and eat it alone.” Leon blushed a fiery purple, and 
dropped his lids, as if he were convicted of innocence. 
Marcia’s eyes flashed: ‘My Leon,” she began. 
“Darling,” said Antoinette, “I didn’t mean to insult 
him, you know.”’ The moment passed. But Antoinette 
added to all that Bernard looked ill, and Dr. Dove 
contributed: “I was thinking to-day, if Bernard was 
to die, we wouldn’t any of us know what hymn to 
tell them was a favorite of the Remains.” 

He looked in their faces and then round at the 
upper walls of the room, where a leak had added an 
occasional dragon to some stenciling. With tender 
anxiety the table returned his look. They were an 
affectionate family. Mead stared at them and heard 
himself shouting: 

“It’s not enough!” 

Laura’s voice came gently: “Not enough, Bernard? 
What of? We thought we had such a nice dinner.” 


But after all, suppose she needed him. He did 
not explain to himself what he meant by this, but he 
fashioned a picture of physical distress, a picture per- 
haps compounded by the knightliness of men and of 
their boredom. Suppose Alla needed him. He couldn’t 
go down to Wautoma and demand to know whether 
she did, could not go there at all without seeming to 
mean more than he meant. But in the week after his 
return, he spun, wove and severed a decision to write 
to her. As if eleven years were a mere conversa- 
tional pause, a decorative blank in a study of dull and 
icy lines leading across a barren canvas, he experi- 
mented with words, materialized the long fallow si- 
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lence, treated it as casually as the silence of a few 
weeks. For suppose she needed him. . 

He sat in his office, experienced the wonder of 
drawing toward him a blank page and causing it to 
act for her eyes. Out of the blackness of eleven 
silent years, he wrote to her: Did she ever think of 
them down there, or remember who they were, or 
that she once came down to Pauquette? She was 
too young yet to turn back to old friends, but she 
must let them ask about her. They were all there 
and often asked one another about her. What might 


they answer? . . . an infernally stupid letter he knew. 
He mailed it in an hour of sheer desire for emotion, 
for change . . . saying to himself that it might be 


that she needed him. 

She answered. There were the envelope, his name in 
her undistinguished hand, a page of her words to 
him. From head to foot he felt a charge of fire— 
neither electricity nor flame, but some energy un- 
known and merely accepted, as the unknown is ac- 
cepted by the people, who do not trouble about being 
devotees. He felt no more, thought nothing at all, 
and broke the seal: Every summer, she said, she had 
wondered what would happen if she should run down 
to see Marcia and Antoinette. “I should, you know, 
if you weren’t there—for they and I haven’t a thing 
on earth in common and yet they have always meant 
something to me, quite independently of you. My 
particles seem to respond to their tragedy—or theirs 
to mine. But I was afraid of you. Now, since you 
write to me quite nicely, I am writing to them and 
proposing that I come for a week end” . . . and more, 
all in the manner of the inconsequent Alla whose 
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charm for him had always been oddly apart from 
his love of her. 

To Antoinette Alla’s letter was sedate and casual: 
Where was Antoinette? Where was Marcia—mar- 
ried, yes, but where? And what if she should run 
down to Pauquette and see them all—Laura, Bernard. 
. . . “She don’t mention me,” said Mrs. Mead. “She 
was afraid I’d stopped. Tell her not to come, why 
don’t you?” Antoinette asked, “Shall I invite her, Ber- 
nard?” and he said with deliberation, “By all means— 
don’t you say so, Laura?’ Then Laura, who looked so 
distrait, said acutely: “You always pretend to be 
sleepy when you're interested.” 

And now it was as if the pattern of his routine, 
so hackneyed, symmetrical and cold, suddenly fell into 
new order, and ran flowered and warm. Up through 
the straight lines and angles of his days there were 
thrust curves, curls of vapor, undulations of unknown 
direction. Into the rhythm of these his body swung, 
his mind following while, apart and secure, his spirit 
considered sudden crystals, and even touched them. 
He was by occupation a lumber dealer and by tem- 
porary liberation, a djinn. The strange perspectives 
of a cathedral lay upon his dreams—the light of high 
windows, surprisingly placed, of naves of incalculable 
length, of lines leading upward—all the sharp expe- 
rience of a place where one has never been before. 
Once in walking to his office, it seemed to him that 
the facades of the houses, the green of the boughs and 
the opaque blue of the sky were all as penetrable as 
distance, that he could move silently through them 
as he could move through space, that space continued 
these and him . . . but when he tried to think of this 
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in sequence, all that was left to him was: “Alla 
Locksley—here, here, here. . . .” 


When Bernard saw her first, after these ten years, he 
was standing on the curb of the main street, trying to 
explain to the motion picture man why his plate-glass 
window had not reached Pauquette and him. Laura, 
driving the car, with Antoinette beside her and Marcia 
and Alla in the back seat, saw Bernard, drew up at 
the curb, turned in the seat and watched. “Oh, how 
are you, Miss Locksley?” said he, “This is Mr. Miles. 
Maybe you can tell him why his plate-glass window 
isn’t here. She knows as much about it as I do,” he 
said to Mr. Miles, a young and yellow man who pointed 
to his gray alpaca hat, and returned controversially: 
“Tt ain’t her business to know and it is yours.” On 
which Mead told him something satisfactory, with im- 
mense heartiness, turned his back on him and said 
to Alla: “You haven’t changed a particle . . . has she, 
Laura ?’’—and flushed, wishing that he hadn’t dragged 
in Laura first off. ‘Eleven years aren’t much,” Alla 
told him, and when Laura cried alertly: “Oh, is it 
eleven years? How polite of you to remember.” Ber- 
nard said to her: “Don’t you know how long you’ve 
been married,’ wished that he hadn’t mentioned mar- 
riage, frowned, was afraid that he had sounded blunt, 
added a quick “dear,” was annoyed at the bad taste 
of calling his wife “dear” before Alla—was miserable. 
“You're looking very well yourself,” said Alla—no 
more than that, but her eyes resting on him imperson- 
ally gave him a sick sense of distance, of difference. 
Marcia, in a great deal of lace which she was continually 
arranging, said: “We are all very old friends,” and 
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Antoinette cried pertly: “You're the oldest!” Bernard 
looked at Alla, opened his mouth to speak to her again, 
but Laura said possessively: “Bring up two boxes of 
strawberries, darling, if you see some good ones,” and 
touched the starter. He was left on the curb, spread- 
ing out one hand, palm upward, and staring at it as if 
fascinated. He had seen her changed to no pale di- 
minished person, to no thickened reddened one; she 
was Alla herself, ever so faintly blurred, still not really 
becomingly dressed, but Alla, Alla herself. “Straw- 
berries,” he thought, ‘two boxes. It’s getting a little 
late for strawberries.” 


In these three days of her visit they drove en famille 
to Madison, to Devil’s Lake, to the Dells of the Wis- 
consin river. They picnicked in woods, sat in little 
hotels, fed the chipmunks. The evenings they spent 
at home on the porch, where Laura liked to have the 
electric light turned on because the porch was wired. 
They drove on the pleasant country roads, Bernard 
at the wheel, Laura and the baby beside him, Alla, 
Marcia and Antoinette on the rear seat, the boy and 
Helen bouncing between. Bernard thought of Alf 
Homer and his wife of the harelip as host and 
hostess to her sister, whom Alf had loved. “But Laura 
hasn’t a harelip,’ he thought. “No. And her feet 
look very well.” For miles nothing else seemed to 
be in his mind. He flew over the country. The boy 
and Helen talked softly and perpetually and laughed 
like hyenas. He listened for Alla’s voice, heard only 
Antoinette’s, was chided by Laura for not hearing 
hers: “Oh of ‘course if youre not listening. . ) .” 
They were in a car four years old, but an excellent 
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make and newly painted. They shot by other cars, 
of like or lesser condition, with four, five abundant 
women, children, and a man driving—you saw his 
pointed eyebrows, his bare throat. These men, with 
their women: What about them? For eleven years he 
himself had been content. Were these men still con- 
tent? He thought: “Good God, here’s Alla and I’m 
a shabby married man with a car full of plain rela- 
tives and two squinting youngsters. And I’ve liked 
it.” And was he not even once to see her alone? 

He had no idea why he wanted to see her alone. 
When the time came, on Sunday morning, with the 
others gone to church, and he returning early from 
the office in hope that Alla hadn’t gone—when he saw 
her, there in the small room at the end of the passage, 
he said: ““Why haven’t you ever come to see us be- 
fore?” which he hadn’t wondered about especially. 
She was in white, which became her, her sleek head 
bent a little forward by the high back of his swivel 
chair, delicate mats of shadow under the unnaturally 
large eyes. “I didn’t come to see them now,” she 
said, “I came to see you. But I don’t know why.” 
He sat down, looked at her gravely, said: “Last week 
I went down to Wautoma to see you.” “I was there!” 
she cried. When he had told her, she said: “How like 
you. There’s a central coldness in you that congeals 
the world.” ‘Cold!’ He was indignant, “That’s all 
you know about it.”” She said merely: “It’s all right. 
I understand now what you meant when you said love 
isn’t all. No more is it! Still... . I do think you 
might have paid me a friendly visit.’ When he said, 
“You're not the sort of woman to whom a man pays 
a friendly visit...” she cried: “Don’t say such a 
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fool thing, Bernard. That used to flatter women. 
Now they want to strike out at the man who offers 
it up—well forgive me, but then don’t insult me.” 
He said humbly: “I know better. We talk the old 
stuff... .” And she admitted: “Yes, you do. Why 
didn’t you come to see me?” He answered: “TI didn’t 
want to talk the old stuff,” and they laughed. She said 
suddenly: “Is that a print of Alexander Hamilton? 
I never saw that one before.’ He showed her the 
print of Alexander Hamilton, became animated, led 
her to the drawing-room to show her another. They 
were there, looking at this one, when the rest came 
from church. He wheeled and stared at them. Here 
they were, and now he should not see her alone any 
more. He had wanted to say to her . . . but what, 
after all, had he wanted to say to her. His mother, 
with her hat on, sat down and told them about the ser- 
mon. Bernard thought: “I’m the sort of man that 
they come home to and tell about the sermon. <A 
man for that matter who shows prints of Alexander 
Hamilton to the woman he has loved... .” He 
’ paused on that. ‘The world” would have said that 
nothing was love which turned from consummation. 
The world be damned. Yes, but that print of Ham- 
ilton. How had that got in the way now, in this 
romantic moment. He faced it: Love is like that. 
Men pretend that it isn’t. Men are actors, liars... . 
“Sweetheart,” said Laura. “Dinner. I’m going to 
put the baby by you this time.” 

Alla left Monday, at noon. The entire family saw 
her to her train. And on the way to the station it 
occurred to them that they hadn’t asked her a thing 
about all her travels. They asked her then. She said: 
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“I’m going back to Switzerland next week.” The 
women demanded to know why she hadn’t mentioned 
this before. She replied: “I just thought of going.” 
She stood on the station platform, no different in 
clothes, hair, pose from any woman, no different from 
Antoinette who was slim and aristocratic and not very 
well dressed. If Alla had been elegant, if she had 
been stunning, would he have been more in love with 
her. Undoubtedly. That was one of the things men 
lied about too. Was love so poor a thing? The train 
took her, she was going to Switzerland. In an instant 
the world for him lay empty, hollow, drained. His 
arms ached for her, he thought: “She is my home.” 
He was proud of this expression, kept saying it over 
all day. He knew now that nothing mattered save that 
the one woman on earth for him was gone from his 
sight, his touch. Something said: “But what then do 
you want? An affair with her—is that it?’ He 
thought: “No. I don’t. I’m not a fool. I’ve a wife 
and three children. No, no matter what they say, all 
nen are not fools.” 


He wondered how long he could go on like this. 
All those men in cars on the country roads—how did 
they go on? Their pointed eyebrows and Adam’s apples 
seemed no more conditioned than his own. There were 
days when he was cheerful, nights when he walked the 
black country roads between velvet walls; hours when 
he locked his office door and re-read the letters which 
Alla sent him... impersonal letters to which he 
clung as his one window opening on Elsewhere. 

The days drew over him their nets. On the morning 
of every one of these days he wished that things were 
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different. Every night he lay on his good mattress 
and felt despair. Days of routine, days of repetition: 
The business, the house, his mother, Laura, young Ber- 
nard, Helen, Hazel, Antoinette and sometimes Marcia. 
The business prospered, the house improved, his mother 
aged, his son was a disappointment, Helen was queer, 
Hazel bloomed, Antoinette withered, Leon died and 
Marcia came “home’”’ to live. And Laura—Laura was 
there. After all, he loved her and he often told her 
so. She loved him and she often told him so. Three 
hundred and sixty-five days for fifteen years drew 
over him their nets. 

In that time the war came... . At first he could 
not regard it as a welcome break in the national 
monotony. At first he even regarded the war with 
hostility. In April, 1915, he said naively to Orville 
Henderson that he’d been reading some history, and 
he knew that these European quarrels dated back to a 
time preceding the union of the American colonies; and 
that it was all nonsense, the United States getting in 
on this. At that time Henderson agreed with him; 
but the next time that they talked, Henderson ad- 
vised him quite bluntly to keep his history reading 
to himself ; and more tactfully others did the same. For 
a while Mead talked, said more than once that you had 
to have background to see this thing, even men- 
tioned capital and profits. But no one replied, and 
gradually he fell silent. When the men began to “en- 
train,’ he being beyond “the age,’’ went down to see 
them off, watched Laura pin bouquets on their coats, 
and told her privately that it reminded him of the 
squaws painting the faces of the braves for the war 
dance. But the Lusitania was sunk and now Mead 
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mentioned neither history nor war dances. He began 
to enter the comaraderie of making threats. He drove 
about the Pauquette countryside and tacked yellow 
cards on the homes of the farmers who would subscribe 
for no more bonds; and he even participated in one or 
two mild “atrocities,” as a wit called them. One day 
after the noon whistle had sounded he found himself 
standing, with bared head, for three minutes, at the 
intersection of two downtown streets, and praying 
for the success of the national arms. When there 
came an opportunity to go across to drive an am- 
bulance, Mead said: “I figure when this thing is over 
there’ll be just two kinds of men—those who’ve been 
in it and those who haven’t. I’m going.” Laura was 
complacent in public and begged him in private not to 
go; and he thought: “She bores me to death. I’m 
going’; and went. At Alla’s Paris address, he 
learned that she was in India. He stayed in France 
for four months, came home two months after the 
armistice—this was, he said, the earliest that he 
could get passage. ‘The world’ll never be the same 
again,” he affirmed. But home seemed to him pretty 
well the same, and the business far more thriving than 
before; at the meetings of those who had and who had 
not been across, he observed that they always talked of 
something else. One day he mentioned to Orville Hen- 
derson that he’d taken to reading history again, and that 
it was a queer go, how the balance of power had always. 
. . . And Henderson said that he himself must read 
some history, now that the evenings were longer. 

The days drew over Mead their nets. Fifteen years 

. . and he was fifty-one. Fifty-one and life was just 
beginning. 
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III 
x the limousine stopped at the door on a late 


summer afternoon in 1925 Bernard Mead saw 

his wife’s white gown move through the hall, 
and it was as if there were nobody in the gown, her 
dark face showing so little in the dark of the hall, and 
the white gown so sharply gleaming. The sun slanted 
sharply on her white hair, and as he entered he heard 
her voice at the telephone. “Yes. Yes, to-night,” but 
saying no more than that, as if she were either 
business-like or intimate. She came toward him and 
her face was not flat and empty, as if she had been 
arguing, but it was smooth and full and pervaded 
by a brightness. His “Well,” was not inquiring, and 
she said only: “There’s tea in the sun room.”’ When 
he joined her there, he found, among the citrus trees 
and the hibiscus, the lemon verbenas and the ferns, two 
friends of hers who seemed to make on him not the 
faintest impression. There they were, women, voca- 
tive, laughing, wearing color, but as he handed them 
tea and refused it himself, they appeared to him 
more or less like vapor, like something which had 
tried to take form and had never succeeded. As 
he gave them cakes, he might observe the rings on 
their puffy hands, observe certain characteristics—a 
thiek neck, a sweet mouth, fallen muscles, the smell of 
silk, and he certainly heard what they were saying: 
“Mr. Barling has promised,’ and “You'll come to 
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the party, won’t you, Mr. Mead?”’—and he made his 
customary evasion. But they seemed smudged for 
him, like a newspaper cut which has been badly inked 
on all its rectangular surface. Their surfaces absorbed 
all, gave back nothing; and when they went away he 
asked “Who were they?” without caring. ‘“ I thought 
you didn’t remember,” said his wife, gave their names, 
added, “‘You’ve met them at the Rappert’s.” “TI don’t 
know why I ever did that,” he said. She reminded him, 
“Day after to-morrow they’re having the party that I 
heard you duck; but you’ll go, won’t you? We've ac- 
cepted.” He looked at her incredulously, smiled ab- 
sently, and walked toward the end of the bright tiled 
room where on a stone bench the aunts were sitting. 
The aunts—Aunt Marcia and Aunt Nettie—sat well 
apart, their figures inclined at different angles, frown- 
ing in the high light of the room. At his approach Aunt 
Nettie’s frown dispersed and Aunt Marcia’s frown 
deepened. “Don’t you go if you don’t want to,” said 
Aunt Nettie; and Aunt Marcia, with a way of bowing 
from the waist, of inclining in an excess of manner, 
said accurately, “My dear Bernard, do remember your 
position. They expect you to be seen.” The thick 
sunlight seemed to clot about the two light figures on 
the stone bench. These two were frail, worn frail and 
colorless, their false white hair softening their wrinkles. 
They wore grays and blacks and they were knotting 
tatting, with black shuttles. Mead suddenly touched 
Aunt Marcia’s shoulder, tentatively, as if he needed 
more than sight to contact such shadows, but finding 
that a shadow cannot be touched, he shouted at them, 
as if they were deaf or very far away: “I may go.” 
At which, as if he had opposed her, Aunt Marcia curled 
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her lip at him in silence—a double curl of lip she had, 
he observed, up and out, not satisfied until it had taken 
many forms, a flowing curl which communicated itself 
to a roll of eye, a droop of lid and a complicated lift 
and dip of brow. In that long and strong curl Aunt 
Marcia’s whole face was submerged, as in a curl of 
her countenance. She had been a widow for eight 
years, and her individual sorrow had become a general 
disapproval. Now Aunt Nettie laughed. “Plebian,” 
Aunt Marcia said to Aunt Nettie, and added as a matter 
of routine: “I beg your pardon.” ‘Snobbish,” said 
Aunt Nettie clearly, and begged no pardon. A silence 
fell in which Mead turned away and the canary might 
have been heard cracking his hemp. 

Mead moved before the plants, touching their leaves. 
He rolled a leaf of lemon verbena and sat down before 
his wife, leaning forward, his pinkish fingers rolling 
the lemon verbena. “I’ve had a long day,” he said, ‘‘the 
office was like the grave, only blazing hot. <A hot 
grave. With a whole staff of little devils, doing things 
wrong.” She said that it had been none too cool in the 
house and asked if he had enough fans. He said that 
this was no heat that fans could touch. “It seemed to 
come from the inside of things, as if the inside were 
hotter than the outside. Everybody seemed to be 
manufacturing heat and giving it off—a hundred and 
fifty furnaces with legs, pouring out their infernal 
blasts. You could almost see the heat surge out of 
them—their hearts beating it out....” He fell 
silent and looked by her. “Funny,” he said, “if you 
could see all a man’s cells going along.” Laura said 
“Bern-ard!”’ “Well, he has some decent ones,’ Mead 
defended man. Laura said nothing, with a manner of 
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exasperation; and he yawned and said he hoped that 
nobody was coming for dinner. The low sun shot light 
upon Laura’s full figure. Her face was bright with sun 
as she said, “Mr. Barling is coming in this evening,” 
and repeated, ‘Mr. Barling,’ with a conscientious 
manner of making sure that he understood this name. 
Mead rolled the lemon verbena and said: “Barling. 
Who’s he?” 

“That cousin of the Angell’s. We met him last 
night. Fancy your forgetting.” 

“Sang sloppy songs,’ Mead recalled. 

She said warmly that he had a marvelous tenor. 
“He was going in for grand opera and then something 
happened.” 

“What’s he coming here for?” 

“He’s bringing some music.” 

She moved away, and touched the switches, so that 
lamps in many colored and figured shades mingled with 
the late sunlight in the room. “What you lighting up 
for at this hour?” Aunt Nettie demanded, but Laura 
did not answer. Mead looked at the slanting sunlight 
flowing against the electric light, pale and diffused; the 
whole room was a clear rectangle of fiery light whose 
intense clarity continued through the glossy citrus 
plants and the hibiscus, the lemon verbena and the 
ferns; and the fiery light was interrupted only by the 
palpable figure of Laura, white and fat. He saw her 
exceeding breadth and thickness, coursing about among 
the light and the green; some wind harps glittered, the 
place was drenched in light, beating in from without 
where it flowed, hot and yellow and horizontal. Mead 
looked at the light. He became aware that Laura had 
said something and he repeated: ““What’s he coming 
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here for?” but now Aunt Nettie said sharply: “TI hope 
he won't sing late.” As if her words broke some spell, 
Mead got up, saying that he’d have a look around. He 
put his hand on a knob of the glass doors leading to 
the ‘lawn, and when the door did not open, shook the 
knob. His wife cried: “Why, Bernard: You know 
those doors haven’t been unfastened all summer—don’t 
you remember Aunt Marcia thought it wasn’t safe?” 
He stared down at the doors and said pleasantly: “Isn’t 
it absurd not to be able to walk right through them?” 
He crossed to the inner door and did not reply when the 
puzzled silence was broken by Aunt Nettie’s high and 
nasal inquiry: ‘““What’s he mean by that, I’d like to 
know ?’”’—so strangely put in the third person, as if he 
were not there. 

Mead walked through his house. In these last years, 
with the advance in the price of lumber and print paper, 
he had become a rich man and his house had taken on 
another aspect. New rooms had been added, new 
floors, waxed and dark; the sun parlor, a great fire- 
place, Oriental rugs, a tapestry. Partitions had come 
down, period furniture had come in. Mead walked 
through the rooms, was aware of them, not as Laura 
would be aware, shifting and inspecting, but rather 
noting the presence of that for which he had respect: 
Patient sofas, alert chairs, gracious curtains, serene 
walls. He looked at these things minutely. He caught 
the air of his home, as intensely as if it were the home 
of a stranger, and when the clock struck he looked up 
at it as if some one had spoken. A plane of sunlight 
fell from the high window above the staircase, as if the 
house were in friendly communication with all space. 
The shadow of a tree lay on the floor as if the lawn 
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were joined to the house in intimate ways, and the 
larkspur on a table seemed to carry over into relevancy 
an outside subject. All this bore a matter-of-fact air 
of routine, as if such unsuspected relationship were as 
casual as crises and casualties. 

In the passage Mead met his mother. She was mov- 
ing slowly, because of the waxed floor, but she was 
alert and slender, and her eighty years were not so 
much lived down as disregarded. She looked sidewise 
from her glasses, then over their tops, and then focused 
squarely upon her son. 

“When’s Helen coming?” she demanded, sharply. 

“In a day or two, now,” he told her. ‘‘Wednesday, 
her mother thinks.” 

“T want her,” said Mrs. Mead. ‘After she’s been 
here for a day or two, she'll be busy like the rest of 
you. But for a while I’ll have somebody to talk to.” 

“What do you want to say, mother?” said Mead. 

She looked up at him, squinting in that shaft of sun. 
“T want to talk about when I was a girl,” she said pertly 
and turned to the stairs where she appeared to bunch 
herself, like a cat about to spring, and began climbing 
slowly, the precise concentrated effort of every muscle 
all but manifest. He looked at the curve of her back, 
at her shallow shoulders, intent face, toiling legs. With 
an intolerable pang of pity he said: ‘Mother! But 
when she asked him what he had said, leaning from the 
stair rail, eyebrows lifted, he may have found his im- 
pulse too much and he changed to, “All right, mother” ; 
and saw her face reveal that she was disappointed, 
because of what she thought that he would say. 

He went out the door and saw the drive, lawn, grove, 
with the sunlight slipping over them like water over 
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feathers, leaving them dull and dry. He turned the 
hydrant, moved the hose, watched the flinging arms 
of the sprinkler throw hissing streams on the phlox, 
the gray-blue water falling purple over the rose phlox, 
stems and leaves shaking, earth turning dark brown, 
robins tripping in the spray. He smelled the wet grass, 
wet earth, soft water. All these he saw sharply and 
boldly, as if there were nothing between him and them. 
He stood looking at the tree trunks and the lines were 
high and straight—but the alder was crooked and he 
looked longest at that, and at the line of the curve of 
the drive where the thick turf was sliced down to the 
gravel. The front of the house with its many windows 
spread upward against the sky, solid, secure—he saw 
his house, that had been his father’s and would be his 
son’s house. Clapboards and cornice, roof and posts 
stood out for him as sharply as they would have stood 
in flames. He moved toward the house, seeing it, not 
taking it for granted in the manner of a man crossing a 
familiar threshold. As he entered at the door the 
Chinese gong was sounding for dinner. He listened 
to that, to the rain of tone. Reflected light surged on 
the ceiling and brimmed to the floor; he looked at this, 
at the blue in the Chinese rug, at the three-winged mir- 
ror. He went into the dining-room. He was the first 
one there. The table waited, with a human courtesy— 
whiteness, something blue on the china, shining glass, 
red jelly. The walls were around, his golf trophies 
blazing on the buffet, the coffee urn, the silver pitcher, 
the inlaid tray. The chairs waited, curved and caned. 
This was the dining-room. He heard their feet coming, 
his mother very fast, but one step at a time on the 
stairs; the aunts lightly and unevenly; Laura—he could 
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hear her breathing in the hall; and his young daughter 
who was saying: “Well, I think you might!’ They all 
came in. He looked at them as if there were nothing 
between him and them. He heard their voices with dis- 
tinctness. It came to him that for a long time now he 
had been seeing them and everything in this way. It 
was said that people received second-sight. Perhaps he 
had_ second-sight. 

Some years earlier Dr. Dove had ceased to serve 
them. One day she had prepared a dinner, washed the 
dishes while they were eating, left a note of direction 
to the milkman, and announced that she was going to 
Chicago to get work in a hospital. “I’m through,” 
she said, “doing for well folks. They can do for them- 
selves. I like sick folks better anyway. They’re not 
proud—they’re nice and wilted.” She had told Ber- 
nard privately that she didn’t like his wife. “Too 
tepid-y,” she said. She had a little property, so they 
were not anxious. Later they had heard of her in a 
diet kitchen, scolding the nurses. Then they heard 
nothing. Now they did not know whether she was alive 
or dead. When they inquired it was always answered 
that some one else doubtless knew. 

As when she had been accustomed to prepare it, the 
food came in. It was overwhelming that the food came 
in, just the same. It went from plate to plate, and 
was apportioned in spoonfuls, to become Aunt Nettie 
or Aunt Marcia or another. Cauliflower in a dish, and 
by to-morrow it would be all six of those seated dis- 
creetly at the table. Bread of him, bread of Laura, 
bread of his mother. This chicken would shortly have 
six lives instead of one death. He looked closely at the 
food, thinking how soon it would bear six aspects, 
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almost seeing it sigh, retort, complain, reflect or tease 
in these five women. Or, in him, it would in a httle 
while be looking out on other food, on other objects, 
and seeing them all with this surprising clarity and 
nearness. He said something of this kind and they all 
looked at him with vague eyes; and his mother ob- 
served : ‘“That’s the way he was as a little thing—saying 
strange ideas. I remember once. .. .” She tried to 
tell what she remembered, but there was an interrup- 
tion, and no one asked her what she had meant to say. 
She waited, looking from one another, and when it be- 
came evident that the moment was past, she went on 
eating, quite sweetly. But he leaned to pat her arm, 
and then she exclaimed irritably : “What you doing that 
rors 

He heard their voices, especially he heard Hazel’s 
voice. Hazel was now fifteen and mature in nothing 
save coquetry. She seemed to think it worth while 
to flirt with them all. She said, “TI can, can’t I, papa?” 
through her eyelashes, as it were, and with her ex- 
traordinary dimples. Her boarding-school accent, 
eclectic and expensive, she now employed to impress 
her mood, enlisting vowel values unknown to Pau- 
quette, as “I want to go so mach.” 

Mead recalled that sewing-woman, new to the vil- 
lage, who listened for two days to Hazel’s speech and 
then innocently asked Laura: ‘‘What nationality is your 
daughter?’ Now he looked at her small face and 
throat, frail wrists, lowered eyes intent on jelly drop- 
ping red from the bright spoon, and it was as if his 
great being inhabited her little being and moved there, 
bone of his bone and flesh of his flesh. 

Laura took the jelly—he saw the veins thick on her 
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warm hand, saw her double chin and the hollows in her 
cheeks. She was forty-seven years old—Laura was 
forty-seven. Her only remaining physical attractive- 
ness was her ripeness. She was ripe. Soon she would 
fall from the bough. He looked at her in sudden 
agony. She seemed old and she must know it. Or did 
she know it. . . . Perhaps she was old and did not 
know it. He agonized again and catching her eye, 
smiled at her. But she buttoned her lips at him after 
saying: “I don’t want Hazel to go to that camp. Those 
girls all have ideas. Jelly, mother?” 

Mrs. Mead said that she didn’t think she would better 
have any jelly, that fruit and sugar didn’t agree with 
her. She had noticed that. Some fruit might. But 
not currant. Wasn’t this currant? She thought so. 
When you'd made as much jelly as she had, you could 
recognize it across the table. She supposed it was the 
acid. She had too much acid. “The doctor said... . 
Mead saw her hands. They had worked. He saw them 
working—on fruit, beds, garments; mounds of fruit, 
of red currants; corridors of neat beds; aisles of many- 
colored hanging garments. But now she was terribly 
intent on her food, serving herself to jelly against her 
better judgment. She was eighty. She was facing. 

. He looked at her, experienced her, lay beside her 
in the grave. 

Aunt Nettie asked, “Where’ s my scarf?” and Aunt 
Marcia said, “Here it is,’ and adjusted it—a silk of 
electric blue which brought out the blue, the purple, the 
violet of the veins in both faces, the shadows beneath 
the eyes, the hollows of the throats, hands, wrists. 
They spoke of the chill of evening, of the draught, of 
high blood pressure. In them there seemed no flow 
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of original life, but only reflexes, such as might be 
evidenced by frogs drained of life. They held the jelly 
between them, one helping the other, and the jelly 
shook and gleamed like a ruby, arrogant with life and 
beauty. They passed its richness between their color- 
less lips and looked up with intolerable wistfulness. 
Mead longed for them to have something before life 
left them. He said loudly: “I'll take anybody to the 
picture show that’ll go.” It was too late. Nobody 
would go but Hazel, and she was going anyway. He 
said to the aunts: “Isn’t there anything that you want?” 
and they both said no. 

He looked at the five with whom he was spending 
his life. They had all communicated themselves to him 
in such fashion that he was living their lives, suffering 
in them more than they suffered in their own persons. 
In them all he died the deaths which they did not die. 
He looked on them all as if there were nothing between 
himself and them to obscure his sight of them. . . . Of 
the jelly quivering on the blue flowers of his plate, 
he thought: “This was fruit and now it’s food. But 
all of us—what in God’s name do we feed?” The room 
and the table, the light, the discreet ways and clothes, 
he saw them all sharply, clearly . . . as if there were 
nothing between him and these others, nothing save a 
vast magnifying glass. 


After dinner Laura Mead went into the room where 
her husband sat writing at a bare dark table which held 
a squat pewter ink-well and some books. It was the 
small room at the end of the passage, with the gift 
bric-a-brac. She said: ‘“There’s a letter from Helen. 
She’ll be here to-morrow.” His face kindled. “She 
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says she'll go to the Angell’s party,”’ and this she an- 
nounced with such an air that he asked: “Well? Why 
not?” When she cried, “It’s the first thing like that 
she has said she’d do in ages,” he observed only: “If 
she doesn’t want to go, don’t insist, Laura.’ With 
a manner of patience she sat at the end of his desk. 
With a manner of patience he groped for another cigar. 
“Bernard,” she said, ‘Helen is twenty-three. I want 
her to be married.”’ And when he demanded, “But 
why,’ she cried, “Oh, if youre going to be ‘like 
that. ...” He said that he was always like that, 
settled into his chair and lowered his head between his 
shoulders. She talked of Helen, her manner sensible, 
her tone plaintive, her look matronly, wifely, maternal, 
plump. As her words came, many and monotonous, he 
looked away to the street. From their house, remote in 
its green, there might be seen the legs, skirts and torsos 
of neighbors, walking to town in evening light. Those 
neighbors were doubtless intent on assembling elements 
to feed those bodies—on coffee, yeast and bacon. Their 
feet tapped and thudded, they rolled baby carts. The 
pale glow of the west burned beyond the tree trunks, 
the heat lay fold on fold about trees and houses, the 
figures, on the pavement wallowed through the hot 
heavy medium which must cake in their lungs. 
Mead demanded loudly: “Why do you want Helen to 
buy coffee and yeast and bacon?” She cried: “Bernard, 
don’t you want to see her settled?” He muttered that 
settled sounded like the bottom of something. When 
she charged that he had always left her to bring up 
Helen alone, he replied that if she was not brought up 
by now she never would be, and he voted that Helen 
take over the iob herself. “Dear Bernard,” she said, 
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in her most patient manner of exasperation, “couldn’t 
you talk with me sensibly about Helen? A beautiful 
and interesting girl doesn’t act as Helen does if every- 
thing is all right with her.” He cried: “Of course 
everything isn’t all right with her! Is it right with 
anybody?” “At least don’t you say a word to call 
her off the Angell’s party,” she said, and went toward 
the door with: “And don’t forget that Mr. Barling’ll 
be here in a little while.” As she closed the door he 
was beginning to say: “What's he coming here for. 

” Now the gold had gone, leaving a look of 
honey, a color of fruit; the trees drank, motionless; 
the burnt grass was netted with shade. 

He heard his son enter and close the front door and 
come down the hall. He spoke to him and young Ber- 
nard stood by his desk, with a manner of tipping and 
swaying which suggested drunkeness or temperament. 
His lids were heavy, his full mouth was loose, his 
handsome face was flushed. He said: “I’ve come for 
my traps. I’ve got a room at the club finally.” Mead 
looked at him as if all this had been covered before, 
said shortly: “I don’t mind your living at the club, 
Bernard. But how are you going to pay for it?” His 
son sleeked back his hair, looked offended, and Mead 
said sharply: “Tl pay no gambling debts.” The reply 
was a grin, a hand clapped affectionately on his father’s 
shoulder. ‘You don’t mind my funking the lumber 
business, dad?’ Mead lit a cigar. ‘“You’re no good 
at the business,” he said coolly. “It’s your own job to 
find out what you are good for’ Bernard shrugged 
and wheeled. ‘Bernard,’ his father said sharply. 
“Haven't you any idea of marriage.” Bernard looked 
over his shoulder and said “What’s that?’ “Well,” 
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said his father, “it’s been done.” “Not,” said Bernard, 
“by me. I’m not interested in the forever stuff.” He 
mumbled, whistled, went upstairs. 

Mead thought: First madness. All for love and the 
world well lost. Then he himself, refusing to express 
madness, coolly saying that love must take its place, 
not as secondary to ‘the wars’ alone, but proportioned 
to the rest of life—to obligations, to commitments, even 
to lumber. Now Bernard, with his scorn of for- 
CVeE a 

This was Bernard at twenty-four. By the time 
he was sixteen Mead had begun to doubt his son’s 
ability; at eighteen it was clear that he would never 
know anything about the mills; at twenty he had proved 
incapable in the office; two years later the boy himself 
admitted that he was not meant for business; and now 
at twenty-four he was “playing a bit” before he set- 
tled down. Mead’s disappointment was tempered by 
relief in not having him about the place. All his little 
boyhood aptitude had gone for nothing, had been mere 
self-sufficiency and show-off. 

Mead waited until he came down, heard him go to 
the drawing-room and mingle his voice with his 
mother’s, both voices high. Then the boy left the 
house, men stepping heavily with his trunks. Mead 
thought: “That’s Bernard, Bernard.” He went into 
the drawing-room, expecting to find his wife in tears. 
She sat in a high-backed chair embroidering. With 
terrific clarity he saw her sit there with her expecta- 
tion about her. She merely said: “Bernard has got 
his room at the club. Mr. Barling lives there—he’ll 
be a good influence.” Over her was her expectation, 
as bright as her silver slippers, slippers which she never 
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wore at home, he had noted, save on occasions of sov- 
ereign importance. When he entered she had quickly 
hidden her feet beside her footstool, perhaps, he 
thought, because she knew that he knew that the slip- 
pers signaled an occasion. Apparently she had put 
on her silver slippers for this Barling. “What’s his 
first name?” Mead said gruffly. “Augustus,” said 
Laura promptly. Mead stared and asked whose name, 
and she blushed, then covered the moment by saying 
prettily: “Bernard, if you don’t want us to celebrate 
our silver wedding, we might celebrate at the Angell’s 
party. It'll be only a few days before.” “Shall I ask 
Augustus Barling to be my best man?’ he proposed, 
and she looked so injured that he amended it: “Or since 
I don’t even know him, he might be your bridesmaid.” 
But she would not smile. ‘Good Lord,” said he, 
“that’s a joke.’ But she would not smile. The bell 
rang, and a high school boy came to take Hazel to a 
motion picture theater. He was a slim-throated youth, 
silent, sulky. His social gaucherie he hid under a 
silence which he intended to be supercilious but it 
seemed only sulky. Yet he had thoughts, for as Hazel, 
in scarlet, flamed in and bore him away, he was heard 
to observe: “How the Victorians sit around and look 
at you.” This Hazel did not seem to mind and merely 
said: “Come along, Swine.” “I really think they’re in 
love,” said Laura, “and he’s very rich.” Mead 
growled: ‘Why doesn’t he keep his hair out of his 
eyes?” and Laura said cheerfully: “Well, you can’t 
have everything.” 

Mrs. Mead entered from the hall, looking after the 
two who did not see her, and stood still, her lips mov- 
ing. She turned and spoke out quite vigorously, say- 
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ing: “What I want to know is what’s going to become 
of me. Here you sit. You must think something. 
Why don’t you tell me. T’'ll go first. Where’ll I go?” 
Bernard tried to take her to a chair. ‘Depends. .. .” 
he began playfully, but he did not go on. She faced 
him and said: “I’m here. Something will be the matter 
and I won’t be here. Where’ll I be? All I know 
anything about’ll be left here. Where’ll I be?’ Her 
voice was so imperative that the Aunts, who had retired 
to the sun-room, came and peered from the door. 
Laura said something but Mrs. Mead looked away 
from them all and her voice was shrill: “It’s all very 
well for you, but I'll go first. It’s a long way off yet 
for you. It’s right near for me . . . Say something, 
some of you... .” Aunt Marcia turned her head and 
then moved back to her chair; Aunt Nettie said sooth- 
ingly: “There, Anna. Just drink lots of hot water and 
stay here as long as you can.” Mrs. Mead did not an- 
swer. A single fine vein swelled on her forehead. 
She sat down, staring at her son. “I don’t know what 
to do about it,” she said weakly. ‘Mother!’ Mead 
cried sharply. “Don’t! He was looking at her in 
agony. This withered mite was about to die and she 
wanted to know where she would go. Love could not 
help her, his duties to her could not help her. He hung 
with her over that abyss and tried to hold her. Her 
eighty years palsied him, too—as if there were nothing 
between him and her. Laura went and rubbed her 
hands, but Mrs. Mead shook her off, saying irritably: 
“My land, my circulation’s good yet awhile,” and went 
to the sun-room, stepping carefully. Her daughter-in- 
law returned to her seat, but on the way she glanced 
in obviously at the clock. 
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Mead took a turn through the rooms. In these last 
years he had had long periods when he contacted people 
only casually, saw only the surfaces of objects. But 
since that night in the fields, there had come times 
when he saw more than appearances, when he was liter- 
ally penetrated by both people and things. To-night 
he was worse than usual. Laura there—he was actu- 
ally beginning to worry with her for fear this Augustus 
Barling should not arrive. ... He laughed, swore 
aloud, lit a cigar, and went back down the hall to his 
own room. Then he sat over a magazine. He turned 
the leaves. “Climbing the Matterhorn.” Fifty-one 
and he himself had never been to Europe. Year after 
year he had let business crowd it out. He had always 
wanted to climb a mountain, wanted the surprise of 
looking up at last and seeing no longer any crag above 
him, but only the bare blue. Now he might never do 
that... . At “never” he frowned. “The New Psy- 
chology.” There was something he wished that he 
knew about—queer to have, moment to moment, proc- 
esses in him of which he knew nothing. In another 
article a sentence caught his eye: “. .. on a slope 
spangled with spring flowers and early sunshine, they 
sat for an hour, and watched the brook.” This he read 
three times for the longing which it gave him to be 
there, too. He settled to an article on early rafting on 
the Mississippi, and shortly dozed. When he roused, the 
house was quite silent. He went down the hall to the 
drawing-room. A breeze shook the leaves of the maga- 
zine, which he carried, so that they fluttered and strove 
like wings. A picture rocked and tapped on the wall. 
The wind harps on the veranda were heard tinkling. 
The pipes of the gong blew gently together and their 
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tender resonance spread through the air in faint waves, 
perhaps joining themselves to the visible motion. He 
stood in the drawing-room door and saw his wife in 
her high-backed chair embroidering very fast. On all 
that gentle delirium of vibration, heard or seen, the 
chimes of the Westminster clock suddenly entered, strik- 
ing ten. At this his wife cried violently: ‘This wind 
will drive me insane.’’ He saw that she was looking at 
the clock, and he said, as if in some agreement: “He 
certainly will not be coming now.” She did not reply 
and he closed the long windows. Instantly the room 
was clear and quiet, like a glassy pool. The world 
seemed in turmoil—sound, processions of legs, the 
tearing confusion of the impending, always the im- 
pending; but in here a quiet translation of all—mere 
motion of particles, revolving pleasantly in a light 
wind. . . . He stood watching all the quick business 
going on without among bowing branches, shaking 
leaves, running clouds, and a motor light growing up 
the drive. He moved toward the door and Laura 
asked him where he was going. At his reply she cried: 
“You can’t go to bed. What will Mr. Barling think 
if you’re not here?” 

“Surely you don’t expect him now?” 

“Of course I expect him.” 

> But it's) ten o'clock: a2 

“What does he care for the hours kept by a country 
town?” 

Her voice had risen. He asked: “Are you afraid 
that this man is not coming?” 

He saw her slip into an envelope of silence, very pow- 
erful. Barling’s ring sounded. 


” 
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With him the wind entered, rocking some pictures, 
curving the portiéres. The wind was so loud that the 
entrance was made virtually without words. The two 
men slipped into the pool-like quiet of the room. 

Laura gave the guest her hand with no more than a 
murmur, as if she were either disdainful of him or 
trying to impress him. Bringing cigars, Mead saw 
Barling bending over his wife’s hand, which he kept 
until his bow was completed, and then pressed to his 
lips. Mead was aware of the guest’s cat-like look, less 
of appraisal than of apprehension, about the room, 
though he was cool enough, passing two chairs in his 
search for one to his liking, refusing Mead’s cigar and 
lighting one of his own cigarettes, to the tip of which 
he said, “It was good of you to let me come,” looked 
up, not at Laura, not at Mead, but at the walls, at the 
air; and began talking with unparalleled rapidity. This 
huge creature with his man’s figure and his woman’s 
voice and turn of head and relaxed hands, instantly 
ceased, for Mead, to exist. He could not listen to him, 
keep his mind on him, nor regard him. Barling’s red 
lips and even teeth and wing of light hair were the last 
of him to remain clearly outlined against the figured 
velours of his chair, then these too vanished and Mead 
was left thinking about the lumber for the new unit 
of the Asylum. Shortly he excused himself, went back 
to his room, consulted his county map book, made a 
calculation, and was caught by the evening paper: 
“Death of Miss Lucy Hubbard.” “Death of Luke 
Morrow.” “Death of Mrs. Anton Lyon.” Over these 
three he hung: “Miss Lucy Hubbard, fifty-nine, school 
teacher. Born in Pauquette. Attended school in Pau- 
quette. Taught school here for forty-one years. Super- 
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visor one year.” “Luke Elmer Morrow, infant son 
of Israel and Jenny Morrow. Aged five days.” “Hen- 
rietta Ralston Lyon, wife of Anton Lyon. Aged 
seventy-nine. Born on a farm in North Freedom, 
lived in North Freedom all her life. Loving mother 
to nine children, all of whom with her husband have 
preceded her in death.” Mead read the three biogra- 
phies, and the pity and the brevity, the tragedy and the 
futility, seized on him with the reality of actual 
presence. The man in the next room remained a 
shadow, a thing not even hollowed from the air. 
When Mead returned to that room, Laura, with an 
air of activity and youth, said that the servants were 
in bed but she would try to find something to drink. 
Barling sprang to his feet, ran heavily round to move 
his chair which was not in the way, pressed down his 
half-smoked cigarette and instantly lighted another. 
When her silver slippers had borne her briskly from the 
room, he said explosively : “Mr. Mead, would you mind 
very much if I come this week—I mean more than 
once—to sing to your wife?” Mead said: “I shouldn’t 
mind if she doesn’t,” and smiled, but the man was 
oblivious and went on: “She’s the only person here 
who doesn’t listen to me or to the music either—but 
my singing seems to induce in her a mood—immedi- 
ately. I saw it once. That’s the only kind of listening 
I care about, do you see? I must haveit....’ Mead 
said, “I’m not so good a listener myself.” “No,” said 
Barling, in apparent abstraction. He looked anxiously 
at the piano. As if he had not trusted to it in vain, 
when he had tested it, he looked irritably toward the 
door, and on Laura’s return began instantly to sing, 
so that she did not invite them out to her little feast, 
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but sat down quietly near the piano. He had a voice 
of amazing delicacy, in which his brutal size and his 
womanish motion emerged as a child of energy and 
grace. This Mead received, not as idea, nor as emo- 
tion, but in quite another fashion: He began looking 
about the room with surprise and then with excitement, 
as if something were happening there other than sound. 
Some current of air was blowing his cigar smoke, 
blowing the sheer draperies, the fine silk fringes of the 
lamp shades, the long-stemmed larkspur in the trans- 
parent vase. But he was looking at something else, 
at surfaces, lines, widely-separated objects. He glanced 
inquiringly at his wife, as if he expected some explana- 
tion from the common consciousness which had pre- 
sumably been built up between them. The common 
consciousness, however, seemed not to be working. 
He looked away from her—she was not a woman who 
could sit with her lips apart, and she was sitting with 
her lips apart. His look turned back to the room, and 
a low exclamation came from him. Instantly Barling 
glanced up, let his hands fall, and asked with a frown: 
“Ts anything the matter?” 

Mead cried: “Something extraordinary. As soon as 
you sing, everything in this room appears to move. 
I tell you everything here moves differently when you 
sing.” 

Barling’s frown deepened: “Of course,” he said. 
“What did you think music was for?” Laura, too, 
frowned at the interruption. Mead saw that together 
with those of the lines and the surfaces in that room, 
Laura’s particles appeared to be moving differently, 
and that she was excludingly absorbed in their motions 
—but his form of that thought was: “Is Laura attracted 
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to the big bounder?” He knew that he had not made 
them see what he saw in the room, and he tried again, 
saying: “This whole room is flowing like water!” 
They both looked at him curiously. Incredibly, he saw 
Laura slightly shake her head at him. 

With no heralding of their noiseless footfalls, the 
Aunts appeared. Instantly Mead caught from them 
impressions as poignant as those which he had received 
from the table, at dinner, or from the death notices 
in the Pauquette paper—but incredibly sharper and 
finer ; and for these he had no words, no thought, even. 
That which reached his consciousness was the sense of 
Aunt Marcia, erect, in advance, like a prow; Aunt 
Nettie’s back curved like a blowing sail; of their mak- 
ing their way to a couch, Aunt Marcia smiling and 
inclining once, as if the ship had rocked, Aunt Nettie 
with a steely resistance to any wave. Drawn by the 
music, they took their places on a couch, their bodies 
tipping at different angles. Mead went to them with 
cushions, was racked by his sense of their sitting there 
idle, as if to listen were not a positive but a negation 
of faculties; of their seeming to let the harmony lap 
round them, but not enter. He knew that if music 
charged the air of the room, they gave no evidence that 
they were charged; and yet the music had drawn them 
there. It was as if something inside their flesh, long 
hopeless of a flutter of communication through those 
cold mediums, had contrived to rush into the music 
and had driven them not so much resisting as unaware 
before it. Aching with his sense of their exile, Mead 
stood merely offering them cushions. With a tolerant 
smile Aunt Nettie took hers and laid it on a chair. 
Aunt Marcia, with a murmur, accepted and continued 
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to sit erect. He could not reach them, couldn’t even 
frame his own abrupt bewildered perception of them. 
Their entrance and Mead’s movements again broke 
the current of the music flowing in the room. Barling 
glanced round with annoyance, dropped his hands, 
waited. Laura murmured a presentation, the Aunts 
murmured, Barling said “Delighted” with a scowl and 
seemed unable to recover. His hands wandered, he be- 
gan the prelude to a song, and when Laura cried: “Oh, 
but finish the other,” he said sharply: “‘That’s gone,” 
and went into a cavatina, his tenuous bright voice ris- 
ing in clear jets. Still standing by the Aunts, Mead 
felt the room obediently change, become another place, 
a gay and flashing place, as if a train of waiting and 
hidden attendants had sprung forward to arrange 
things differently so that the room assumed another 
aspect, as it might have assumed another aspect in the 
hour of a wedding, a funeral or a fire. As the wind 
had run through the room and made motion, as closed 
doors had changed it to a glassy pool, so these songs 
seemed to raise it to another degree of motion. The 
air and its contents, so inert to the mere eye, he could 
feel beating, in the violence of these onslaughts. 
Barling’s faultless clothes now rose from the piano 
bench, and he brazenly inquired, like a small boy, 
whether he had interrupted the drinks. Coming from 
her spell—a spell just sufficiently prolonged beyond the 
conclusion of the music, Laura led the way. “Come, 
Aunties,’ she said, but Aunt Nettie replied with dis- 
tinctness: “I guess not. I’ve been a little upset—” 
quickly covered by Aunt Marcia with a stately, 
“Thanks, no. I never take anything of the kind.” As 
they passed from the room, Aunt Nettie, rising to seek 
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her bed, was heard to say: ‘““We might have gone down 
to see what they got.” 

In the dining-room was Mrs. Mead who, at the 
rattle of a dish in the kitchen or the squeak of fur- 
niture being moved, always arrived and faintly func- 
tioned. On the table Laura presented a perfect supper, 
evidently, Mead saw, prepared earlier and with thought; 
but Barling merely said, ‘““How quick you were,” and 
talked of music, talk in which Mead expected Laura to 
join. But he observed with more amusement than irri- 
tation that she was playing the instinctive woman, car- 
ing for the wants of her men and leaving all the wise, 
deep talk to them. ‘Tell us about yourself,’ she fed 
the guest shortly, and he settled to the congenial task, 
prefaced by an automatic protest, which he hardly 
waited to have waived: Poverty, papers carried on 
early winter mornings—always early, always winter. 
Mead listened, watched the big pale body with its 
feminine turn of head, the loose lower jaw, the audibly 
indrawn breath, the huge womanish hands with a third 
finger band. “I never counted on having to play to 
people who knew nothing!” “TI thought only of audi- 
ences where every one would know. ...’ Mead 
looked at him, felt a retching homesickness for decent 
beings, simple and kind. He looked at Laura, but she 
was listening to Barling with her lips liberally parted ; 
at his mother, and she was asleep. 

He looked round at the walls. This was better—soft 
sheets of paper and wood, the patterns of the paper, the 
grain of the wood, and all flowing softly from ceiling 
to floor like an honest waterfall. How flat and stable 
the surfaces, how true the lines. Wood such as he had 
seen growing to a proper height, cut down by clean 
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blows in the frosty woods, hauled over rutted roads 
and sliced by the saws, snarling and merciless. All 
these timbers, they stood up erect and straightforward 
around the room, were marked off by the lap and ripple 
of the tides of the sap, grained carefully by the years. 
Sash and casement had been at grips with the seasons, 
had yielded to axe and saw and plane, and now rose 
grooved and hinged, sealing in so safely, so faithfully 
—Barling with his drivel, Laura with her mouth open, 
his mother asleep and himself, a fool for listening. At 
the word, whose processes he knew, he felt as when 
he had looked on his family at dinner, as when he had 
read the Pauquette biographies, and as when he had 
been swept by the surge and current of line and surface 
in his drawing-room. The whole house was a terrific 
tide of action and reaction, pressing, struggling, pas- 
sioning with life. He felt all this as if there were 
nothing between it and him. 

He rose abruptly, murmured something, said that he 
would rejoin them. His mother and Barling did not 
hear him go—the one sleeping, the other drunken with 
the story of his rise; Laura looked up, wondered at the 
departure, and sank back absorbed. ‘But I’ve never 
known when I was beaten,” Barling was saying. Mead 
went down the lamplit hall, through drawing-room, 
sun-parlor. Hazel’s cat, a gray and black tiger, ran 
from under the fernery, shot from chair to chair, 
peered up at him through fringe. At this strange sub- 
human creature, belonging nowhere, an exile in the 
house or out, a domestic pet but terrified, alien, he 
stood looking down, saw it avert eyes, head, and dart 
away. With a pang of intolerable splendor there shot 
through Mead a curious bit of news regarding cats, 
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regarding animals. It was to the effect that the body 
of this beast had evolved upward from a cell, but that 
some opposite evolution—of Intelligence from God 
downward—had never yet entirely penetrated to the 
animal, never much below man, not even very much to 
man. This idea came to him, pierced him, was gone— 
he couldn’t get it into consecutive thought, could re- 
tain no more of it than a thread of sympathy for the 
cat and for himself, both unable as they were to lay 
hold on that pouring intelligence. He wanted to ex- 
press this, wanted it terribly. What he said aloud was: 
“Poor pussy. .. .” The cat went under a couch and 
he stood thinking of that vast soft brotherhood of 
beasts, Wisconsin beasts, American beasts, world 
beasts—millions of them. He seemed suddenly to see 
all their shining eye, bright, fierce, patient; to sense 
their fear, hunger, suffering, content. He looked at 
Hazel’s cat, darting from covert to covert and had 
the emotion of animal life, of life in animals. ‘Poor 
pussy, poor pussy,” he went on saying, and then “Good 
God, what’s the matter with me?” 

He went out on the veranda, stood there staring 
into the dark—and the thing began again: The trees— 
the tree, trillions, sextillions, nonillions—what came 
next?—all standing, growing, putting forth leaves, 
harboring birds—“‘The lumberman’s dream,” he 
thought and began to laugh aloud. Birds—he grew 
dizzy with birds—multitudes of wings, folded or fly- 
ing, multitudes. How high they flew—as high as the 
clouds. Then it began all over again with clouds, miles 
of rolling mist, square miles of cloud, curling and curv- 
ing, in the sun or in the darkness, incredibly near, so 
that he could see fold and shadow, and beyond them 
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the stars. The stars! now he must go through the 
thing with the stars, seeing the innumerable masses of 
them, passing among them, discerning them as if they 
were fruit hanging from boughs—their gold, their mo- 
tion, his motion among them. Motion—it was all mo- 
tion. In space, in his head, in his body, in every object 
about him forever, ceaseless, visible motion, motion as 
the breath of creation, just as his own breath made mo- 
tion in him. . . . He couldn’t bear it and rushed into 
the house. Laura and Barling were coming down the 
hall. ‘I’ve always been like this,” Barling was saying. 
“If there was anything to do, I wanted to get it done.” 
“Tt’s the spirit of America,’ murmured Laura. “Ber- 
nard, where on earth have you been?’ Mead could 
say nothing. He found cigars, pressed them on Bar- 
ling, and thought: “What if the thing begins in me 
again with cigars—trillions of them, growing as to- 
bacco, dried, rolled, lit, rising in smoke, falling to 
ashes—billions of barrels of ashes. . . .”’ He saw the 
smoke, the ashes, all blowing, moving. . . . He began 
on matches, billions of them, growing, cut, re-cut, cut 
again, tipped, boxed, scratched, lit, blazing into in- 
numerable flames blowing, moving, experiencing. . . . 
He muttered, “Something is strange. I’m not ill, 
Laura. Don’t come with me. IT’ll join you. . . . Bar- 
tiie, play. aaa! 

He went to his room. While he was yet on the stairs 
Barling began to play. Mead dropped, in his clothes, 
upon his bed, heard Barling’s music rise through the 
house, setting all once more in that strange motion, 
that vibration of particles which he divined would never 
end. He felt an infinity of sound pouring through the 
world, uncountable tones impulsing its atoms and as 
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near to him as the voice in his own throat. For this 
he had no words. He could only think, “Microscopes, 
in my eyes, and in my ears. .. .” Then sleep came. 


In the night he woke and thought: ‘‘Whatever it is, 
it’s come back.” He remembered a night in Le Mans 
when a shell had torn up the highway so that his am- 
bulance had had to draw up on the roadside until dawn. 
The bursting shell had shown him a wayside shrine. 
As he lay cramped in the driver’s seat, listening to 
the labored breathing of the men whom he was con- 
veying, his eyes had pierced the darkness, and he had 
seen the shrine glowing dully, streaming with dull 
light, that flowed over the torn green and trembled 
like starlight on moving water. As he looked, the 
darkness had seemed to him transparent, he had dis- 
cerned the road, the shell-hole large enough to engulf 
a half-dozen such ambulances, and he had looked away 
to the trenches and far into no man’s land . . . had 
divined faces, lights, had heard words, had experi- 
enced nearness to that which was thirty miles away, and 
in darkness. Next morning he had remembered this 
as a dream, but with a faint sense, too, of disloyalty 
to a fact. Also he had heard countless stories of like 
experiences in those days, and had dismissed them as 
“not meant to be known about.” 

Then two years after his return from France, there 
had been a transportation strike on a local line drain- 
ing the logging country, and a camp of his men had un- 
expectedly plunged him into difficulty by a sympathetic 
walk-out. A teapot tempest, it was yet his first contact 
with labor having its eyes upon him—always before 
its eves had been lowered to its toil. To see the work 
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arrested, the eyes all lifted under the visors, astonished 
him. He had gone up to the camp at Stag Lake, had 
seen the men—his men—about the mill yard idle, talk- 
ing. When he walked among them, they spoke to him 
courteously, eyes level, caps on their heads, looks meet- 
ing his under the visors. “It’s the old man himself,” 
he heard them say, without either rancour or defer- 
ence. He began to hear their demands, himself feeling 
like a good king, a just judge. The conference had 
two sessions and at the intervening sunset, he had 
walked over a trail that he knew, among Norway pines. 
That time he had no categorical knowledge of what 
had happened to him. Merely he had gone into the 
wood with his intention strong within him to break 
the men; and he remembered only an abrupt over- 
whelming sense of multitude, as if these men stretched 
over the habitable earth; and the progress of the saws 
in a mere thousand acres became a matter of changed 
moment. He found himself walking in the black mud 
of the “tote” road, with the buoyance and refreshment 
of some consummation, the emotion of resolution, of 
settlement. That evening he found his compromise 
with the men; heard with equal amazement their ac- 
ceptance, and their refusal unless the road men received 
a like concession; then he went before that board which 
held their destinies, they thought, and he carried the 
point—the men’s point and his; he himself no longer 
the good king, the just judge, but a man who dreaded 
to be thanked. “They think you ought to thank them,” 
the superintendent had grinned, and this had annoyed 
him, but no more than that. For a long time he could 
recover shreds—less than experience, more than dream: 
a crowding company, a sense of motion, light; but 
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what connection these had with his course he did not 
know. He evaded the remembrance, dismissed it from 
his mind. In reckoning as he did thereafter with the 
qualitative value of the commodity of labor, as casually 
as he was accustomed to reckon with distance, growth 
or with any aspect of the purely quantitative, he was 
not above speaking complacently ; all the same, he knew 
that he had been authentically seized upon by factors 
new to him, and that at the time his reason had been 
but a drug in his head, and something more intense and 
swift had found him amenable to control, and had acted 
for him. . . . Now, in the night he woke and thought : 
“Whatever it is, it’s come back.” And he remem- 
bered too, his night in the fields below Alla’s house, 
and wondered. 


At seven next morning Mead in his golf things went 
into his wife’s room. She was lying open-eyed, and 
cried, “You’re going out?” He said that he was 
going to play nine holes before breakfast and would 
have coffee with Bernard at the club. He looked at 
her in surprise when she sat up in bed, cried out in 
agitation that she was not well, pressed her hands to- 
gether, said, “Don’t go, Bernard—I don’t feel very 
well... .” He replied, “You never do until you’ve 
had breakfast,” saw the tears gather, patted her lavish 
shoulder, went downstairs, and ran his car out to the 
open road. 

The town looked clean, washed of people, of cars, 
smoke, sound. A hazy sky, milky and warm, ran up 
the arch of vision. In a little place in Mead’s mind 
momentarily the sky seemed something thin spread on 
a securer and brighter background whose substance 
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showed through in copper and blue light—but when he 
tried to catch this aspect, looking up briefly, all that he 
could think was: “Family Bible—steel engravings”... 
and he wondered why he thought of those. He shot 
through the streets and into the country. The fields 
were warm and full, like vast combs rich with honey, 
ready to feed the people. Intense green, intense yel- 
low washed the countryside, and from beneath peered 
the patient brown and gray of earth, as if it were mar- 
veling at all the to-do of that which chanced to have 
been planted, and ironical at the play of migrating 
seeds—and all this reached Mead in such a thought as: 
“Loam and good clay soil”; but this he held, tried to 
get some word of what he really saw, looked at the 
fields and thought, “Pretty,” and stepped hard on the 
gas. 

The long dry purple of the road laid out its length 
swiftly. It was easy to see that having dreamed itself 
a road when it was a wood, this road now regarded 
itself as a self-made road and was celebrating with an 
intoxicating air of direction. Mead felt this com- 
placence smugly revealed in the macadam, but all that 
he felt when he saw the highway run toward him never 
reached his mind. He merely stepped on the gas. The 
hardy growth of embryo sumac and golden-rod packed 
the borders, piling up toward stripling oak and birch 
and experienced alder; the fires of the Winnebago 
Indians who in summer camped by the Barabault river 
and fashioned baskets, rose thin from the green; cattle 
tramped and blundered out from cross roads; and on 
the farms the slow bored stir of life signaled in a bleat, 
a crowing, a dragging whistle, a bell. Huge red barns 
stood out articulately. Mead stared at all this, at the 
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fields scrupulously and beautifully doing their utmost 

. and an intense emotion flooded him. The fields! 
It was great getting out into them so early. In an 
excess of feeling he shot into the grounds of the club 
at forty miles. 

The old attendant, setting out wicker chairs on the 
terrace, listened with attention while Mead tried to tell 
him what it had been like. Mead said that it was great; 
that all the way out from town there had been some- 
thing to see; that the country looked different in the 
morning; and that it had been great. This man, who 
had thin hair and a large dull reddish spot above each 
eyebrow, essayed to tell how he, too, had found the 
morning and he waved a short arm and said, You 
take it on a day like this, it was fine. They parted 
gravely and Mead brought his bag, nodded to his boy 
and started for the tee. The green of the course wore 
its first bloom of burnt brown, as delicate as sunshine. 
The environing trees, pressed back by the smooth flow 
of the ground, showed their hidden nature as bursts 
of furious life escaping bounds of earth, violently seed- 
ing and rearing in excesses of vitality, mad with form 
and color. Mead looked, felt, ran a few steps, whistled. 
The course had right of way over the drive—and 
even so early a dreamy man sat on a bench ready to 
warn all cars entering the grounds, before the white 
flight of a ball. Mead was in good form, was pleased 
with himself, gave a friendly word to the man: ‘“‘How’s 
the life?’—as he had heard younger men say. The 
dreamy man, seventy, like a vessel of marred buff wax, 
said : “Right, right, sir!’ as he, too, no doubt had heard 
somebody say. Mead looked at him by whom all day 
active men filed, chattering or intent, and they seeing 
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in him nothing alive save his hired power to halt 
motors. Mead stared and the man lifted eyes of a dull 
patience, without expectation, without desire, but also 
without peace. “You're Morrison, aren’t you?” said 
Mead, as if he needed to be confirmed. The man got to 
his feet. “Good God,” said Mead, “I never saw you 
before!” and stared on, as if he had abruptly divined 
Morrison, his brains, breath, unappeased appetites. 
Morrison passed his hand over his face. ‘I’d ought 
to be shaved,” he explained, blushing not red but 
brown. He brushed at his trousers, “Takes all a man 
can earn,” he added. “It’s not that,’ said Mead. ‘He 
felt in his pocket, thought better of it, and said: ‘“‘Great 
day, isn’t it?’ Morrison said that it was, and followed 
along for a few steps apparently rather eagerly. Mead 
went on: “A man doesn’t feel the same about it in the 
morning, though. Can’t take everything in. Been 
last night the way I was feeling. . . .’ Mead stopped, 
as if to recover something. “Been last night the way I 
was feeling,” he repeated. “I'd enjoy this twice as 
much.” Morrison laughed, manifestly seeing an allu- 
sion to a heightened perception due to stimulants, and 
he agreed that this was so. 

Now Mead was no longer looking at him. His own 
words had brought back to him for the first time that 
morning, his inexplicable experience of the night be- 
fore. He began to remember that world of motion, 
of multitude. And with no warning, there it all was, 
spread about him over the course like a pulsing emerald 
—the grass, the trees, the air, the sky, all blowing and 
beating and seeming to him not one scene, but mani- 
fold greens and skies, all in swinging, ordered motion, 
and standing out with the clarity of fire. 
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He turned blindly back to the club house. Mor- 
rison hurried to him, saying something in a startled 
voice, but Mead went on without answering. Through 
the strange vortices he saw the club house. His son 
was just coming down the steps, lighting a cigarette. 
And Mead ran unevenly toward him and as he reached 
the gravel he cried: 

“Bern! Come on down with me. I don’t know 
what the devil is the matter with me.” 

Young Bernard Mead, second, smiled a wide and 
ready smile revealing large teeth liberally separated. 
He asked, ‘““What’s up?” stared frowning at his father, 
then took his arm and went with him to the steps. 
Mead assented to his suggestion of breakfast, hardly 
heard the order, and sat silent, looking about the 
veranda where the tables were laid. “What’s up?” his 
son repeated, when the waiter had left them, and looked 
at his father with indulgence. When Mead began, 
“Bern, things aren’t the way they seem,” a wrinkle of 
annoyance appeared on his son’s forehead and he said: 
“Oh, it’s religion. I was afraid it was sun-stroke.” 
Mead looked down at his son’s hands, white and thick, 
broad at the knuckles. These hands were rolling a 
cigarette and they trembled slightly, but not, Mead 
knew, because of any momentary anxiety for him. 
And Mead continued: “Last night and again just now, 
I’ve seen something. Seen into something—into things 
—that is, of course, not. . . .” He stopped and looked 
round helplessly. ‘“There’s a good many of every- 
thing,” he said earnestly, “and everything moves—it 
moves... .” Young Mead turned a little pale. 
“Look here, dad,” he said, “Il hurry up the coffee. 
You're a bit seedy this morning, aren’t you... .” 
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He crossed to the head waiter, a slouching gait ren- 
dered effective by his nonchalance. He was admirably 
dressed—‘‘And you’re always up early,” Mead said to 
him as he returned, “There must be something to you.” 
“Thanks,” said his son drily, and Mead laughed and 
said: “No, things aren’t what they seem. You know, 
I’ve thought I minded because you don’t care about the 
business—left home and came to the club to live. But 
what I’ve seen last night and just now—and what I 
see now. .. .” He was looking about the room again 
and smiling. “What on earth do you see?” asked Ber- 
pard.-- «t's: ‘so. clear!" Mead tried’ to tell “him. 
“Everything looks as if a lot of veils had been pulled 
off. As if my eyes had been working one per cent and 
now are going at one hundred. Like a microscope on 
everything ~.. and) it-all-moves . . = in colors... =.” 
“My Lord,” said Bernard. “Waiter. Coffee—quick.” 

Mead kept on looking about, drank his coffee, still 
looking, still slightly smiling. His son also looked 
about, somewhat wildly; and now there appeared a 
mannerism which he seemed never to have lost: He bit 
down firmly on all his teeth, a movement which caused 
his eyes to squint slightly. “I haven’t said I didn’t 
care about the business in the end,” he said, “I only 
said I want to play about a bit before I settle down. 
mmoer year, and lll he ready... « ) “le doesn't 
matter,” said Mead. “It’s a foolish business anyway. 
I always thought so, under my skin. Forgot I thought 
so ...now I remember. Let’s close out, Bernard. 
Then you can play all you like.’ He hesitated and 
then trusted him with it. “TlIl watch. Nobody would 
do anything else if they could see what I see... .” 
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“The others’ll hear you, father,’ said his son. “Yes,” 
said Mead. “I’ll have to tell them. It’ll be my business 
to tell them.”” His son pushed back his chair smartly. 
“T’ll drive down home with you, father,” he said. 
“And while you change, I'll go on down to the office. 
And don’t you think perhaps you might like me to take 
your place to-day? It’s going to be another pretty hot 
one.” But this Mead waived with authority. “No,” 
he said. “No. I want to see how the lumber looks, 
now,” and said no more. 

As they crossed the veranda, they met Barling, who 
appeared strange when he was standing alone, because 
of his big body and his small hands. He looked warily 
at Mead, who greeted him carelessly and asked if he 
could give him a lift down town. Barling, looking 
nervous and a little foolish, accepted with a bow, his 
large dark-matted eyes fixed immovably on Mead. 
Young Bernard piloted them both across the gravel, 
and then loped loosely away to bring round the car. 
Whereupon Barling said painfully: “Mr. Mead, if you 
feel that I owe you an apology, I’ll be glad to make it.”’ 

“Apology. What for?” 

“For last night.” 

“Last night!” 

“T thought perhaps. .. . 

Mead looked as if he were trying to read something 
in the back of his own head. He laughed. “Things 
looked wonderful to me last night. But nothing un- 
pleasant occurred?” 

Barling said earnestly: “I wished to play to your 
wife—often. .. .” 

“Well—play!’ said Mead. “If she says so. Ask 
her, you know. I’m not her keeper, exactly.” 
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“You left the room abruptly. . . .” said Barling un- 
certainly. 

Mead went toward the car, laughing. Barling fol- 
lowed, taking short steps, frowning, looking as if he 
wanted to say, “Don’t laugh, you know, I am danger- 
ous.” The car came up, Bernard at the wheel. Mead 
waited for him to descend. At his, “T’ll drive you, 
father,” Mead said gruffly: “Thanks. I prefer to 
drive, son.’”’ To the two in the back seat, Mead over 
his shoulder said clearly: 

“Oh, my God, look at it! Ive never paid much at- 
tention. . . . Barling, you play the piano—you ought 
to see!’ 

He shot down the drive and out into the open road. 
He heard his son say, “Mr. Barling—I ought to tell 
you—I don’t know anything—but I ought to tell 
you... .” And after a time he caught the word: 
“Alienist.” At this word Mead laughed, softly, so 
that they shouldn’t hear him. 


As they drew up at the gate they saw Laura, bending 
over one of the borders, pretty in her light gown and 
kindly hat. “She moved toward them, saying, ‘““Come 
and have breakfast,’ and then something about their 
aspect attacked her, and she stood still and cried, 
“What is it?” and looked her alarm when all three 
laughed nervously. Mead said, “We've had breakfast, 
dear. Mr. Barling has come to sing to you—Bernard’s 
going to the office with me. . . .” But he was not at- 
tending to his own words. He was looking down at 
the zinnia borders, at the perennial phlox and up at the 
hollyhocks. “Laura,” he said seriously, “have they 
always looked like this ?—these flowers? Light stream- 
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ing out of them—light going from one to another?” 
He looked at her intently. “It’s happened to the 
garden, too,” he added. ‘The whole place, shining and 
moving—what do you make of it?” 

Laura was motionless, looking with stupefaction at 
her husband, her son. Barling, his great body trans- 
fixed, said feebly: “Oh, look here now!” It was Ber- 
nard who said briskly: “It’s the heat. Let’s all go on 
the veranda and have a lemonade, can’t we, Mater?” 
He brushed by her and murmured the name of a physi- 
cian, and Mead caught it and cried irritably: ‘For 


heaven’s sake, what do I want of a doctor... just 
because I see more than the rest of you. I’m going up 
to change. . . .” and went whistling. He heard their 


subdued talk, talk without laughter. He dressed 
quickly and went down the stairs, brushing at his coat 
sleeve, and rejoined them saying: “Do you see the 
cloth of this coat—millions of threads, as large as rope, 
covered with a fuzz like wool and all of it in some 
process—the process of being a coat... .” “Oh, Ber- 
nard!”’ criedsLaurae “What is it?) -Youre alee 
“God in heaven,” cried Mead, ‘“‘just because I see some- 
thing that you don’t see, am I ill? What idiocy. 
Come, Bernard. . . .” When they urged him to stay 
at home he climbed in the car and took the wheel. 
Bernard sprang in beside him, and Mead cried: “Bar- 
ling, if you could sing what I see, my wife wouldn’t 
mind listening to you.” He heard her saying “Ber- 
nard!’’ and as they ran down the drive he said to his 
son: ‘What on earth does your mother see in that 
ass?” and gave his attention to the street. 

There was an area of his brain which attended to his 
business in the usual way and there was an area which 
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excited him as if he had put forth a new hand or de- 
veloped a new eye. Reassured by his brisk self-reliance, 
young Bernard left the office early and Mead felt relief. 
Young Bernard had fallen before he had risen. His 
daughter Helen, Mead knew was queer. And Hazel 
seemed not to have in her head an idea which was not 
male. Mead thought about the three of them as he 
worked through the vicious heat of that day. And 
none of them mattered very much. But he wondered 
if they had had word from Helen—perhaps he could 
meet her at the train before lunch. He imagined call- 
ing his house. The maid would answer and he would 
wait for Laura, would wait for some time. And as 
he waited he’d hear sounds, of music, of the piano, of 
the piano played by Barling. It would go on inter- 
minably, and he would hold the receiver and listen. 
He would wonder whether the maid had died in the 
passage, whether Laura had died at her post by the 
piano. But he’d wait, and when at last the music 
ceased, there would be Laura’s voice, explaining with- 
out haste or apology—merely explaining that she didn’t 
want to interrupt the scherzo. ‘Fortunately, Bernard, 
you called near the end. What was it?” and he would 
ask shortly whether she had heard from Helen. 
Helen? No, not yet. Was that all, dear?’ He 
thought: “If Helen does arrive before the last move- 
ment is done, I wonder if her mother’ll kiss her. . . .” 
But then he remembered that if he called Laura she 
would break into wild inquiry about him. Laura 
anxious about him, Laura listening to Barling—he 
didn’t wish to call either Laura! He looked at the fat 
quartz which made a paper weight on his desk. Did 
anybody ever use a paper weight? If the wind blew 
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that much one would shut the window or have a stiff 
neck. He felt annoyed, irritated, but not stricken and 
he thought: “The only explanation of this is that I 
don’t love Laura any longer. But I do. Certainly I 
love her!’ This he faced: When had he begun to 
love her? He had married her without love. Had 
love come on him gradually. ... As from a door 
opening and closing, there came to him the odor of 
love as once, in the days with Alla, briefly and power- 
fully, he had breathed it. He closed his eyes. His 
feeling for Laura had never given him a moment of 
that love. . . . But sometimes the wind blew only a 
little, just enough to blow papers without giving one 
a stiff neck. That was why one had quartz littering 
about. He had had a white carved jade weight—what 
had become of that one? No. Perhaps he was a 
modern, whose wife was played to by musicians. Of 
course he was a modern, wouldn’t be anything else, 
wanted his wife to have freedom. But why hadn’t she 
picked out a real man? This Barling. ... He re- 
membered now. Laura had given away the carved 
white jade for a present. Too bad. Nice little bit. 
The office boy, standing elongated and sallow at his 
side, said “‘Miss Fritz wondered if the buzzer don’t 
work. Had he called her or. . . .” He had not called 
her, but he was ready. Well, then, he never had loved 
Laura, but he loved her now. Ridiculous. He held 
the piece of quartz. ‘What of it?” he said at last 
irritably. ‘‘What of it? Is that so important?” 

Miss Fritz was asking with bright attention: ‘““What 
was the name?” 

He dictated his letters briskly, with concentration, 
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seemed to rise to the task as to some task of structure. 
He built—built toward a contract—the new unit of 
the Asylum. About a new tract, into which he hoped to 
put the saws before the legislature got on with its 
northern lakes park project, he wrote keenly and well, 
building his mill, eluding the claims of the public. They 
had their roads, a state trunk highway bordered his 
option. He built toward his holding, built with solid 
words like blocks. The pencil of Miss Fritz ran under 
his words, supporting them. Her thick white hand, 
veined, spotted, made supports and set strong timbers 
among his ideas. When he had the whole row laid 
down, he watched her thick white hands close her book 
and tuck her pencil in her graying hair. His eyes fol- 
lowed her strange structure—big, without the lure of 
a titan; big, like a mere building. He locked the door 
behind her, went back to his desk and unlocked a little 
drawer. 

A dozen letters—hardly more. Alla wrote not oftener 
than once a year. Usually toward the spring she wrote 
—usually toward spring. But this year a letter had 
come in June—she was at home again; and of re- 
cent years she had written only when she was at 
home. The first time that she had done this was 
fifteen years before, after her visit at Pauquette. 
“". . would you mind if I wrote to you sometimes? 
I seem old to myself. I must seem old to others. But 
when I think about you I feel young. It is on my own 
account that I should like to write to you... .’ He 
had replied gaily and had heard nothing until after a 
return of hers from Spain. Her letters were quite im- 
personal, with not a word of where she was or whom 
she had seen. Port Said, Fez—those first letters were 
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posted everywhere, and contained nothing about either 
place or people. All the same they were travel journals. 
She was acted on by emanations from these lands, and 
it was the touch of these emanations which she re- 
corded. This he recognized and could not phrase, but 
he thought: “She writes to me as if I were not a 
lumberman. As if I would still understand her, as 
once I understood her. And I do.” Now he unfolded 
some pages, read words which he already knew. And 
the white paper seemed to fall away from him and to 
leave the words in his hands. Her words. Her 
thoughts, laid there on the pages, flowing from her into 
the structure of the words, flowing from the words into 
his mind. He saw the characters as structure, built up 
toward him from the immense depths of the white 
paper, from the immensities of some space deep in the 
paper. He saw the pointed words rise toward him, 
as if he were looking down upon them from intolerable 
distances. Not only with the sense that they bore 
did they rise toward him, but in their own right they 
came—words, factors in structure, factors in form—. 
All this he felt with vertigo, and could think only: 
“She writes as if she was building something—firm 
and solid.” Then he thought of her : “My God, she was 
already built—like a tower, and I didn’t climb. . . .” 
He pulled himself up. “Now she builds toward me with 
a thousand pinnacles on a page...” He stared at 
the words, and they resolved into her meaning. He 
read, and the words dissolved back into letters and 
these too were built, and rose toward him on their own 
account, and the page fell away as before into white 
immensity, into which he could look as into water, 
with both words and letters rising toward him like 
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dark towers from a pale lake. “They’re not Alla,” 
he said aloud. “She was more.” 

He looked through his glass door out into the main 
office. Twenty odd clerks worked there. The blinds 
were drawn, the fans were whirling, men moved about. 
Their ordered motions—as orderly as the rhythm of 
base-ball players ; and their exactitude and niceties, their 
errors and evasions were almost as evident to Mead: 
Sellers, writing one word when he meant another, 
Vincent, as accurate as a clock, Miller whose figures 
were usually wrong but whose judgments were true. 
From every man a home stood up quite clearly for 
Mead—sprang up about the man, frame or cement, 
pink brick or cream, a little lawn, a few currant bushes 

. and garments on the clothes-lines. The garments 
blew, the currant bushes blew, children ran, played, 
the men wrote, moved about the office—and suddenly 
they and the office woodwork and the sunlight began 
a slow singing rhythm, like that of the suns and the 
moons. Abruptly all that motion and flow in the men 
and in their histories came in upon him, in a tide, seized 
him, seized upon Alla’s letters, and began a steady 
beat, beat, beat which involved him, involved all the 
objects in the room. He regarded his desk, the chairs, 
the electric lights. He touched his desk with his hand. 
“No,” he thought, “I can’t feel anything—only see. 
Feeling comes later—it’s more than seeing.’”’ Some 
one tapped at his door and touched the knob. He 
locked away Alla’s letters and admitted Curtis. Curtis 
now looked an old man. He spoke from some depths 
of tile which walled him, asked about a carload of 
roofing. Mead answered him precisely, satisfied him, 
then looked at him narrowly and said: 
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“Curtis, do you see everything in this room—TI mean 
things, you understand, moving—all the time moving.” 

“Naw, sir,’ said Curtis. 

“You don’t?” 

“Naw, sire” 

“Well,” said Mead, “for that matter you can’t see 
the circulation of the blood—until you cut your finger.” 

“Ducat got a nasty cut on the arm this morning,” 
Curtis volunteered. 

“Once,” said Mead with absorption, “they didn’t 
know about the circulation of the blood. Now they 
don’t know about the circulation that goes through 
everything. I’m no scientist. I’m alumberman. But 
I know. Ive got microscopes in my eyes, Curtis.” 

“Yes, sir,” said Curtis, going toward the door. “Tf 
the car don’t turn up by to-morrow, I'll send a tracer.” 

“Oh, Curtis,” said Mead. 

Yes 4Sit., | 

“We could raise the price of lumber if we could 
get everybody to see it move around and blaze up and 
flow the way I do. . . . Look at that door, man! 
The grain of it laps up there like water—no, more 
like light. Don’t you see it?” 

“Naw, sir,” said Curtis and hurried out. “My God, 
the old man’s gone nutty,” Mead heard him say. 

Bernard came back to take him home, which in- 
tensely irritated Mead. He kept his son waiting, moved 
about office and yard giving unnecessary instructions. 
The moment that he spoke of the business he was 
brisk, exact and adequate. Hearing him directing a 
shipment, Bernard moved away with respect, and 
thought that he needn’t have troubled to drive him 
home. In fact, Mead drove him, and talked all the 
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way of building. “Building’s the thing. Build- 
ing...” he caressed the word, looked down the long 
main street. ‘Bernard,’ he said, “you put up a build- 
ing and all the timbers that go into it have different 
motions—different currents, you understand. Then 
when it’s built, if it’s a good building, it al! strikes 
the same gait, the same flow, you see. And if it isn’t 
good, all the timbers keep on moving differently.” 

“Where did you get that, dad?” said his son. 

Mead did not hear. ‘A whole street could get the 
same beat!” he went on. “Think of that—all the 
buildings beating together, and all the timbers in all 
the buildings. And think what that would do to the 
people if they caught the same beat. Instead of every 
man and every building and every timber going on his 
own gait—higglety-pigglety, flock of sheep going over 
a bridge... . Bernard! If a man could find out 
what makes the beat, he could revolutionize archi- 
tecture.” 

“What good would that do the lumber trade, dad?” 
Bernard asked. 

“You fool,’ said Mead violently, “‘all the trees have 
different beats. We'd be responsible for the whole 
thing.” 

“We'd have an orchestra,” said Bernard and laughed 
out. 

“Surery we would!” cried his father with intensity. 


It was five o'clock when they reached home. 
Shadows flattened the green, sunlight surged among 
the trunks in pure fallen columns, leaned bright against 
the dark towers of the bark, or in thin yellow javelins 
pierced the fern. Stepping from the car Mead saw 
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and tried to say what he saw. “Take it on a night 
like this,” he said, “it’s great.” He noted near the 
veranda a hydrangea, slowly foaming to bloom. It 
seemed to stand out in exceeding brilliance, every twig 
by itself, and it was hung about with a mirage-like 
light, quivering as air quivers in noon heat, very clear, 
but also shot through with faint dark ripples. “Ber- 
nard,” said Mead, “Bernard!” and made motions 
toward the bush. Bernard looked, faintly frowning. 

“That bush is alive,” said Mead dreamily. 

In the hall he became aware that he was hearing 
the piano in the drawing-room. He wondered if Helen 
had come home, and could she play like that? He 
hurried through the hall and stood in the door of the 
drawing-room. He saw Barling sitting obliviously at 
the piano. In the blue chaise longue, her back to the 
door, Laura sat listening. Barling heard his step, 
who could hear a whisper in an auditorium, and turned. 
His hands dropped from the keys, Laura came toward 
her husband with her muscular eagerness, cried, “How 
are you?” and kissed him, which she did not often 
do on his returns. “I’m completely all right, but how,” 
he asked significantly, “are you? Barling, have you 
been at this all day? Aren’t you a corpse? Or is it 
you, Laurar * He stood looking at them, a frown 
deepening on his forehead, and then he looked not so 
much at them as at the air about them. “Do you 
suppose,” he asked, “that one can ever see music? 
I can see something fine and bright all about the piano 
—and about both of you—between you, flowing be- 
tween you... .” Laura began a low moaning, “Oke 
my dear—why, Bernard—why dearest . . .’ and put 
her hands on him. ‘What is it?” she cried to her 
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son who said, “God knows,” and asked, “Have you 
heard from Helen?’ As Laura would have whispered 
in a house of death, she whispered now: “She’ll be 
here at six.”” And Mead heard his son say: “I wired 
her to get hold of some one . . .”’ he caught no more. 

Barling said uncertainly, “Couldn’t I perhaps do 
something?” and as Mead looked at him, big and help- 
less and absurd, he saw that there was about him an 
air of excessive pathos, of incredible charm. He stared 
at him so fixedly that Barling backed off and said, 
“T think perhaps if I went now,” tried to say more, 
failed, bowed, left. Mead stood smiling broadly, and 
said: “He needn’t have been afraid. I rather wanted 
to examine that stuff which he—he scatters. Some 
of it is around you still!’ Laura cried, “Oh, Bernard 
do go and lie down!” and his son had his arm, and 
said irritably, “Come now, dad, honestly. . . .”. Mead 
was walking about the piano, one hand held out ten- 
tatively before him, the fingers groping open and 
closed. ‘Not particles,” he said, “not light. Rather 
motion—just motion. As if you could see motion 
when there wasn’t anything there to move!” Laura 
was weeping, her face uncovered, her eyes seeking her 
son’s eyes. “It’s apparently catching,’ Mead went 
on, “The piano’s got it too—the wood and the ivory. 
They all beat like pulses.” He threw himself into the 
long chair and closed his eyes. ‘Currents in the chair, 
in the cushions, in the air—we live the whole time 
in a whirlpool and never know it. . . . But what is 
it, do you think, that makes me know it, last night 
and to-day?” . “It’s the heat, dad,” said Bernard, 
“you'll be all right . . .” he seemed more irritated at 
his father than concerned. But Laura was frightened, 
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so that when she asked if he would have something 
cool to drink, and went to get it, Mead saw her small 
eyes widened, her lips apart; and he wondered if it 
could be fear which was so becoming to her? She was 
looking almost pretty. Or was it this motion in her 
t60) cts 2% 

“Maybe she’s in love,” he said. “Maybe that’s all 
love is . . . moving particles.” He laughed, lay with 
his eyes closed and laughed softly. Current upon cur- 
rent, sweeping through him as if his body were not 
there. What were these like? Hot soup on a cold 
day? Cool water on a hot body? Tepid water on 
a chilled body? None of these. Rather there was 
some intangible extension of his whole body, and it 
was in that extension, somewhere out there, that he 
was feeling this strange flow. And it was one with 
the flow of the atoms in the furniture, in the air, in 
the world. “How jolly,” he said aloud, as he had 
heard his son say : “How exorbitantly jolly... .” But 
was exorbitant the word? Laura came with the cool 
drink. Certainly he loved this woman, who was al- 
ways there. He should miss her if she were not there, 
bringing him a cool drink. But not if love was a 
matter of moving particles. There was about Laura 
for him the stillness of death. He saw her veined 
hand, her eyes intent on her tray to keep it level, the 
fulness of her chin as she bent her head. “Bernard,” 
she said, “You must take care of yourself.” Why 
he didn’t even like this woman whom he loved. Or 
he didn’t love this woman whom he liked. Yet he had 
spent with her ten years of quiet content and fifteen 
years of restless habit. It seemed indecent to accept 
her drink. Sharply it occurred to him that because 
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these two couldn’t see the wonders that he saw, they 
were trying to manufacture wonder from each other. 
Rather, the only way in which they could discern the 
worder of life was perhaps in each other’s company. 
That, he saw, was what love was. ‘“‘Poor Laura,’ he 
said, and smiled at her, and said gently, “I under- 
stand,’ and frowned because she cried. Later he 
opened his eyes and looked up into the face of his 
daughter Helen. 


She looked smart in black and white, with a tiny 
hat down over her eyes and her black bob outlined 
on her shadowless neck and cheek. She said: 
“Blessed,” and threw herself upon him. He sat up, 
kissed her in an awkward brushing way, and said 
gruffly: “It’s about time. My word. I thought I 
didn’t have any older daughter.”’ She sat by him, held 
his hand, said: ‘Dearest, I’d have come before, only 
mother kept wanting me to be at things that I didn’t 
want to be at, and so I stayed away. Now I expect 
I’m in for the Angell’s party—and all because I couldn’t 
stay away from you any longer. And of course from 
mother too.” She took off her hat, ruffled and then 
smoothed her hair, and drew her cheek across his 
shoulder with: “You're my favorite person.” 

Laura came hurrying, saying: “This one I made 
myself,’ saw her daughter, cried, “Darling,” and an 
edge of the drink spilled on the rug, “Papa’s ill,’ she 
explained, and he said that he was nothing of the 
sort, merely lonesome for his daughter. Helen, as if 
in some compunction, cried: “Mummy, were you lone- 
some for me too?” And her mother, with a manner 
of unspeakable gentleness said yes, she had been lone-~ 
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some, but she felt that she should go now and give 
her and her father some time alone together. “Don’t 
be ridiculous,’ Mead said, but his wife put the back 
of her hand under his chin to test his temperature, 
and went out saying: “Don’t tire him, Helen.” When 
she was gone he drew a breath and walked to the 
window. The grove of maples and the white pine 
were thick with sun, and with shadow fallen on shadow. 
A pair of robins ran amiably on the lawn, in silence, 
the breast of the male a little rusty. He thought of 
their long flight together, their return, mating, nest- 
ing, of the hours in the trees when a breast warmed 
the eggs. They had made their supreme effort. He 
and Laura had made their supreme effort. Bernard— 
who, he thought, was pretty nearly useless, Hazel, 
hardly out of the shell; and Helen—whom he hadn’t 
liked much as a little girl, but whom he now got on 
with. They were all pretty nearly average. Laura 
was like other men’s wives, Bernard, Hazel, Helen were 
not unlike other men’s children. His home and his 
business were better than the homes and the business 
of most other men. 

“What of it?” he said aloud. 

“What does that mean, darling?” Helen asked. 

He said: “Your mother and you and Bernard and 
Hazel are the outsides of something. I don’t know 
what you are. With your grandmother and your aunts, 
it’s the same way. I don’t know what they are. The 
men at the office—everybody—they’re all shells, shells. 
What’s inside? Me—what am I the shell of? Aren't 
we idiots not to know something about all this?” 

“Yes, darling, of course,” Helen said. 

“What’s the use of a lot of shells running round, 
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keeping alive and fed and dressed, and with money 
in their pockets? What of tt?” 

“Everybody wonders about that, dear,’ Helen as- 
sured him. 

“Then why don’t they do something?” he cried. 
“They live along and they don’t know why. They lie 
‘down and die and they don’t know anything about that. 
They look up at the stars like little dogs in a library. 
isathat-allio 13” 

Helen said, “You're right, darling. But if they 
didn’t try so hard to have a good time they’d have 
a better time.” 

“Nothing is enough,” said Mead. 

He looked at his daughter, as if he were measuring 
her power to understand. 

“For the last day or two,” he said low, “I’ve been 
seeing—more. Inside. Inside things. Once or twice 
in my life I’ve seen people that way—your grandfather, 
after he had died. Your grandmother, one evening 
long ago. The baby—and some one else. . . . Forbes 
and his family, when I’d meant to force him out of 
business. And once at Le Moins. And once in a 
lumber camp. And the other night when that ass 
Barling was here, and I was thinking what an ass he 
was, all of a sudden I could see his music. . . . Helen! 
I’ve seen this room—seen buildings—all in motion and 
light and color—I’ve seen through, known what they’re 
all about. I can’t keep it, d’you see—it gets away 
from me. But if I could keep it up—if I could get in 
—know what the game is—Gad, wouldn’t that be 
worth a man’s while. . ” He looked at the room, 
at her, cried: “Helen, can’t you see things like that, 
moving, all moving... .” 
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She sprang up, ran toward him, held him in her arms 
and said tensely : “Look here, darling—you mustn’t say 
things like that—you mustn’t. They'll say you're 
crazy!’ She looked at him and said low: “They re 
saying it now.” 


In the evening with an air of chance, Bernard 
dropped in again. They were all in the drawing-room 
and Mead knew that they were waiting for some one. 
They told him it was a friend of Helen’s, coming down 
from town, but perhaps not until next day. He re- 
membered that word “alienist’ which he had caught 
on some one’s lips, and grinned. In token of his in- 
validism they had given him a footstool which he had 
resisted a desire to kick across the room. He sat with 
this stool between his feet, both of which rested solidly 
on the floor. Bernard said: “Hello, dad. Looking fit, 
what?” and Mead lifted an eyebrow, drooped an eyelid 
and examined his cigar. With the lack of casualness 
which to him Bernard had denied, he greeted Helen, 
who manifestly tried to behave as if he were her 
brother. Hazel was there, and every time that she 
said anything Mead wanted to counter: “But you just 
said that, didn’t you?” He listened to her now and 
to Bernard, dropped his chin in his coat, and when 
a lock of his straight iron gray hair fell on his fore- 
head, he left it there. But Laura crossed swiftly and 
brushed back the lock. Laura’s chin however was 
pulled in so that she seemed to have a neck slightly 
stiff—a sign which he recognized as witnessing to 
her spiritual withdrawal. This began always when 
Helen was with them—was, as Laura would have it, 
between them. His mother was lying on a couch, had 
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a newspaper over her face, and seemed to be ignorant 
of the general expectancy. Mead looked at them. A 
room sufficiently pleasant, old and good, held them all 
in, doing nothing, presumably rejoicing in being 
together. He spoke monotonously: 

ae all Silt ups i a house. All shut up ina 
Houses 4.2” 

There was an instant hush, as at a faux pas, as 
at an unspeakable indiscretion. Then every one tried 
to cover it. When they were done trying to cover 
it, with laughter and light words, Mead went on 
absently : 

“Two hot hired creatures out there have just roasted 
dead meat for us, which hot and dirty creatures have 
killed—roasted it, basted it with blood. They’ve of- 
fered us fish—its entrails they themselves have had 
to tear out. And by this house walks a procession 
of other people, going for coffee, yeast and bacon— 
coffee, yeast and bacon—bacon—bacon—pig!” 

“Daddy, darling,” Helen murmured. “Do remem- 
ber what I told you.” And, “Mother,” said Bernard 
efficiently, ‘can you find him a drop of brandy?” As 
if it were she who had now borne too much, Laura 
broke into weeping. ‘‘Well, as long as we have to 
live like this, what’s the use . . .” she unexpectedly 
wailed. “Why do we have to live like this?” Mead 
demanded loudly. ‘When eye hath not seen... .” 
He had been looking beyond and slightly above them, 
his eyes moving as if he were following filaments of 
color, or outlines of form. At their futile murmurs, 
his look came down to their faces and he went back 
to: “Why do we have to live like this?’—asked not 
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as a complaint, but as a reasonable and straightforward 
question: “Why do we have to live like this?” 

In from the hall came Aunt Nettie and Aunt Marcia, 
neat and idle, who seeing the aspect of the others, in- 
quired: “Is anything the matter?” 


There they sat—Mead and his family. So many 
women, Laura, Helen, Hazel, Marcia, Nettie; and 
Anna—asleep, with a newspaper over her face. And 
there was young Bernard, glancing at the clock, an 
engagement soaring like a pennon from his glance. 
“My God,” said Mead, “isn’t this homelike?” Laura 
did not even rebuke him for his language. Helen 
came and took his hand and he looked at her tenderly. 
“We're really a loving family,” he said musingly, “but 
what of that? We ought to be more. We don’t 
know what’s going on—we don’t know how to see the 
show.” “Let me rub your head, darling,” said Helen. 
He leaned back and closed his eyes: “Yes. Rub my 
head.” “Papa,” said Hazel, “would you like me to 
play you my new piece?” “Yes,” said Mead, “play me 
the new piece.” Hazel performed “Rustles of Spring.” 
She left the piano, with a manner of appreciation of 
her power, and she was very pretty about it. Mead 
said, “You were a baby. You were christened in this 
room,” and stared at her. “Now the whole house 
gives off something when you play—trembles, moves. 
It does it for you just as it did for Barling. Don’t 
you all hear it and see it?” he cried. “Of course, 
father,” said Bernard and murmured to Helen. “Isn’t 
that rotter ever going to get here?” “The alienist,” 
said Mead. “Look at us all sitting here so quietly, 
waiting for the alienist.” He smiled about at them, 
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and Aunt Marcia suddenly said tartly : “J want to know 
what’s going on here? Are you laughing at me?” 
“It’s me, Marcia,” said Nettie. “I haven’t been mar- 
ried and they keep things from me—I’ve noticed that.” 
Young Bernard exploded boisterously: ‘For cat’s 
Saenn Morr cats sake)... bis father) litedand 
let fall his hands. “Do I look strange?” he said, and 
turned to the Aunts and addressed them alone: “T felt 
for a second,” he explained, “as if I was both of you 
—as if I was you, do you understand?” “Do say 
‘were, Bernard dear,” said Aunt Marcia obliviously. 
Mead sighed and looked down at his boots, planted so 
firmly on either side of the footstool. “I don’t know 
how I can be sure which is me and which is any of 
you,” he observed. “I should think our minds would 
all flow out and mix together... .” “Quit it, dad, 
quit it!’ his son cried irritably. “I tell you this is 
getting on my nerves.’’ Mead looked at him quietly. 
“You're wonderful,” he said, “in spite of yourself. 
You were nothing—you weren’t even here. Don’t you 
know, Laura, there were just you and I, just we two— 
and these three might not have been born at all. . . .” 
Laura cried out: “Bernard! Remember the children!” 
“Well, they’re what I’m talking about,” he reminded 
her. ‘There he is—alive, strong. ...” She came 
running across the room toward him—she ran badly 
in her small-heeled shoes and the bones showed in 
her throat, and her teeth showed. “What are you 
saying?” she cried. He waved his hand toward them 
triumphantly. ‘Our children,” he said, as if, never 
having seen them before, he were introducing them 
to one who had never seen them either, really. “I sud- 
denly saw them,” he ended loudly, “I saw them.” 
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Aunt Nettie had risen abruptly, “I’d best go,” she said 
now, “then you can have your conjugial jokes.” 
“That’s conjugal, Nettie,’ Aunt Marcia told her. 
“You might pronounce it right even if you haven't 
been married.” “You are insulting” said Aunt Nettie. 
“You all want to insult me!’ and went erectly from 
the room. She stood in the doorway and looked 
back and said, close to tears: “You needn’t think I 
don’t understand you, for I do!” “Hazel,” said Laura, 
“so up to bed. Do as mamma tells you—go imme- 
diately.” “Why,” said Hazel, “J could stay. [Pm not 
shocked,” and went off rather scornfully. ‘“Mother,” 
said Helen, “for heaven’s sake, don’t be so childish. 
Proper or not, we were all born, you know.” “Well, 
rather,” said her brother. At this Aunt Marcia 
laughed, on a high note of camaraderie, and Laura 
cried: “This is incredible.” Mead stood up pressing 
his hands to his head. ‘My God,” he said, “I’m only 
saying that you’ve all got life racing through you— 
life and power and something that moves, like music. 
We've never seen ourselves—we’re big and bright— 
I tell you, I can see you all as if you were bulging 
out of your bodies—and me—I’m not as you think 
I am—I’m big and bright too—my body isn’t enough 
to hold me—or yours. .. .” “Go and get Dr. Nor- 
man here, quickly,” said Laura low to her son. They 
began leading him to the hall. Helen ran for some 
water. Aunt Marcia, being frozen in her tracks, still 
presented an air of detachment; and in the passage 
Aunt Nettie was to be seen lingering. On the Aunts 
Mead fixed his eye. “You too,” he said, “you've 
both got life racing through you. I saw it—lighting 
you up like lamps. You sly little devils.” He stood 
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in the doorway and shouted: “Doctor nothing! I see 
my children for the first time in my life and you want 
a doctor for me. I see us all—built up out of power 
and—what is it?—Light? Is it light? It’s a light 
I’ve never seen before. I didn’t know light was a 
building material. .. .” Laura was clinging to him, 
sobbing. Bernard was calling Dr. Norman. Helen 
came and tried to hold a glass to her father’s lips. 
In the living-room Mrs. Mead cast aside her newspaper 
and sat up on her couch. “You all do so much talking 
and laughing,”’ she said crossly, “I can’t sleep a wink.” 


Dr. Norman said that he wouldn’t venture an opinion 
till Dr. McCormack, the alienist, arrived; and then did 
venture one, saying that this had resulted from too 
close attention to work, in the heat; and that far from 
putting Mead to bed, where he would brood on his 
own images, he must get out, must see people. “In 
my opinion, when his mind’s distracted he’ll not be 
so anxious to—ah—burst out. Keep his mind on ex- 
ternals—externals. And alternate the powder with the 
liquid until McCormack arrives.” “The fool,” said 
Mead clearly, to Helen, beside his bed. “Isn’t he, 
papa?” said Helen, but he searched her face, answered: 
“Now you’re humoring me,” and turned away. 

The room stood up around him, Laura’s room and 
his, but formed like Laura—of flowered stuff, silver 
bottles, ruffles. Photographs of Laura as a girl, as a 
young woman, as a bride and with her babies. One 
photograph of him, boyish, rich-lipped, clean. He 
remembered that boy, that girl. Where were they? 
Now Laura’s pretty discontented squinting face was 
giving confidences about him to Dr. Norman in the 
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hall. Was it possible? Mead began speaking 
laboriously : 

“Helen. You ought to understand. You don’t look 
at just the outside, the way your mother does. Can’t 
you see what’s happened to me? I see through. I see 
how they’ve built us .. . built everything. I see!’ 
She asked uncertainly: “With your eyes, darling?” 
He stared up at her. “Eyes. No. Who said any- 
thing about my eyes?” He heard Helen say: “TI un- 
derstand, darling,” as to a kitten that has lost its 
spool. He lay with closed eyes. Helen by the bed. 
Laura in the hall. Hazel listening. The Aunts whis- 
pering. Bernard gone. His mother obliviously shut- 
ting up the house—she knew nothing that had just 
been going on. And these others knew nothing of 
what had been going oniin him. How much more was 
going on in that house which none had ever divined? 
That enormous swinging beat of life of whose faintest 
vibration he had but just become aware. That pulse 
which spoke in line and color, in form, and design 
of paper and fabric, in the whole versatile structure 
of the house and in all its parts. The thunderous 
drama of the apparently static had seized him and 
rocked him. If one could enter into that, if one could 
live in that pulse instead of in the flat, the quiet and 
the motionless. If everything would behave as all 
had behaved for him these two days in all the happy 
motion and the light. Something of this he tried to 
say, and he brought out triumphantly: 

“Not just coffee, yeast and bacon, Helen’ 

She answered: “No, darling, no,” and gave him the 
powder and a drink. 
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The powder brought him sleep, and he woke holding 
shells of dreams from which the tenants had but just 
withdrawn. He brought back the beat of their word 
but not its meaning. When Laura came with his tray, 
he looked up from it furtively to see whether she had 
noticed. She hadn’t noticed—she was chattering and 
running the shades to the top of the sash, with raucous 
clatter. So he ate and said nothing, enjoying the 
dance of the life of his fruit on his plate—the golden 
pulse of his orange and the throb of a pale yellow 
yolk. “Food has motion—gives us its motion— 
moves with the life or against it...” was in his 
thought. Aloud he said: ‘Laura! Where’s this crack 
doctor? I want to tell him about the insides of matter 
—and me.” She answered: ‘‘He’s here now. He'll 
be up at once. Oh, darling . . .” she whispered. “Be 
yourself to him!” He considered this. ‘What self?” 
he asked curiously. ‘The little one? Or all of them?” 
She went out, weeping. 


The alienist entered the room, Mead saw, as one 
enters who wears no mask of studied briskness nor 
casualness, but who acts merely as if he were there 
and not more. He came in alone, said “My name’s 
McCormack, Mr. Mead,” and Mead said: ‘Sit down, 
Doctor. I let them put me to bed rather than to 
argue it,” and asked him uncertainly if he would 
smoke. His visitor said: “I will if you’ll smoke with 
me. Don’t you want to sit up in your bath gown, 
while we're alone?” They sat by the window and 
smoked the doctor’s cigars. ‘What makes them think 
there’s anything the matter with you?” he asked— 
“unless you’d rather not talk about it.” “You came 
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to talk about it, I take it,” said Mead bluntly. “As a 
matter of fact, it’s hard for me to talk about anything 
else.” Mead told him. Motion, he said. He had 
suddenly seen everything in motion; motion in air, 
objects, music, people, houses, trees. McCormack said 
that this was interesting but asked why it should excite 
him? Science knew that everything is motion. “Do 
scientists see such motion without their microscopes? 
Do they feel it inside them?” Mead demanded, and 
McCormack said no, probably not and asked if his 
eyes bothered him much. “It’s not my eyes and it’s 
not my liver,” Mead said shortly. 

The doctor began inobviously on heredity—was his 
father living. “I killed my father when I was twenty- 
six,” Mead explained, and told him how he had done 
that. McCormack gave this a clean blow. ‘“There’s 
an area in you which has never grown up. Of course 
you didn’t kill him. Did you know either grand- 
father?’ Mead warmed to this. He told about his 
grandfather’s barn. He himself had been fourteen 
when, as the headlines said, his grandfather had 
there “met his death.” He told of his boyish picture 
—Death clambering nimbly down the slope of the barn 
roof, creeping down with its eyes fixed on grandfather, 
who had crept up, nailing on cleats and stepping on 
them as he went. Grandfather had crept up nailing. 
Death had crept down—“bent over, the tips of his 
fingers and toes touching the shingles,’ Mead said. 
Grandfather and Death had met. “I used to won- 
der where Death went then,” said Mead. ‘I wondered 
if he frightened the chimney swallows.’”’ McCormack 
said that he was an imaginative child and Mead said: 
“Oh, no. I was normal enough.” ‘You used to be 
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a good deal alone?” the doctor asked, and Mead re- 
plied: “Yes. Because I’d tire the fellows out walking. 
They wouldn’t go with me, I’d go so far. I scared 
them too, telling them we were lost—” He told about 
that. “All this imagination,’ McCormack asked, “has 
it had much outlet in the lumber business?” They 
both laughed. “Do you love your wife?” McCormack 
shot at him abruptly. “I didn’t when I married her,” 
Mead said simply, “But I got accustomed. . . . I love 
her, yes.” “What happened to the woman you did 
love?” the doctor asked absently, and Mead laboriously 
said: “I hear from her still. But we never meet.” 
The talk went on for another hour, was resumed after 
an interruption, then after lunch, then after an in- 
terval during which Mead slept. This lean young man, 
with eyes which, purposely or by nature, penetrated, 
asked irritating questions. Hysterics, convulsions, 
these words occurring casually in the man’s talk were 
excessively annoying, and the word epilepsy roused 
Mead to fury. Flights into unconsciousness . . . de- 
velopmental crises . . . demands for adaptation. .. . 
Mead listened and stared. “Possible concession to the 
cruder self” . . . and at this he shouted: “Good God, 
whatever it is I see belongs to a self I’ve never reached 
to yet... not to one I’ve leit behind! Can't you 
get that?’ But McCormack said there was nothing 
to be alarmed at in a possible degradation of interests 
and used the word infantile many times. Mead, who 
would have liked to talk with him, to tell him more 
than the mere replies to questions, became restless at 
being so readily classifiable and finally shouted: 
“You're as bad as Norman, with his liquids and 
powders. I tell you something has happened to me 
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that lets me see through—and does it occur to you 
that I may have hit on something that the whole race 
is going to know about... .” “Yes, yes,” said Mc- 
Cormack soothingly. “Certainly. And now you rest 
a bit and we’ll have another little talk before dinner.” 
Mead said: ‘Yes. About everything you like except- 
ing me. I’m done. You want to fit me into your 
books. I tell you, I’m either a discovery for you, or 
I’m nothing. I don’t fit into your damned niches. 

» His voice had risen. Helen came hurrying 


into the room. ‘Lord heavens,’ said Mead, “we're 
just having a smoke.” “Of course, darling,” said 
Helen, in a tone which shook him. They were all 
humoring him, agreeing with him... there were 


millions of doctors all over the world, millions of 
patients, millions and millions—he began to experience 
these doctors, to be these patients, to flow out and 
become one great being, both operating and operated 
upon. His elation was immediate. He told McCor- 
mack about that swelling sense of multitude. Now 
McCormack listened, quite silent, and Mead talked on 
and on: “Don’t you see that it’s as if we have a 
hundred ways to see and feel, and were using only one 
of them. Don’t you see that we don’t experience 
anything but the most commonplace sides of life. . . 
see only the outside—don’t even see that... .” He 
went on and on. When McCormack rose to leave, 
Mead was still talking. 

He heard them in the living-room. They had for- 
gotten the register. The house had been built with- 
out a furnace and when the furnace was put in, the 
old register remained, cut through the ceiling of the 
living-room to heat the room above. In that room 
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above Mead lay and heard the voices of Laura, Ber- 
nard, Helen and of Dr. McCormack who was say- 
ing: “You yourselves must have known that there 


wasn’t much question.” “Oh, but we hoped... .” 
Laura’s thin voice was cut by Helen’s sharp: “Do you 
mean ... just exactly what do you mean, Dr. Mc- 


Cormack?” McCormack pronounced the word quite 
clearly. He went straight on over Laura’s sobbing, 
saying things about insight, and affectivity, and again 
about insight. “But it’s an uncommon case,” he added 
kindly, “I never have known such an instance. I’d 
like, if you’ve no objection, to keep in touch with 
it.’ Bernard’s voice sounded eager. “Will he live 
... he was asking. “Probably for years,” the doctor 
told him. Bernard said no more, and Laura’s sobs 
suddenly stopped. “Are they relieved,’ Mead won- 
ered, ‘Or. 2... Llelens» cool’ ‘voice. took: it up: 
“Ought he to live here in the house with mother?” 
wior the present,” said’ thes doctor; “unless. 3...” 
They all fell silent. “He hasn’t been right for a long 
time,’ said Bernard, “I’ve noticed it—little things.” 
At Laura’s broken tones Mead sat suddenly erect in 
his bed: “Well, I’ve noticed things too—his strange 
ideas. But I didn’t say anything to anybody.” At 
this Helen cried: ‘Well, mother. That might be said 
of any one of us. We'd all seem crazy if anybody 
knew we were.” Laura’s sobs burst out. ‘Don’t use 
that terrible word!” ‘You'll have to get used to it, 
mother,” said Bernard cheerfully, and Laura’s gasping 
voice asked: “Will the neighbors have to know?” 
Mead lay back on his pillows and laughed. “Good 
God in heaven,” he said aloud, and heard Helen’s feet, 
flying up the stairs. 
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When she came into the room he looked up ready 
to laugh with her at the colossal joke. She met his 
eyes with such distress that he kept on laughing. 
“What is it, darling?’ Laura cried, following her. 
“T’m going to get up and go to the Angell’s party,” 
he said, and listened to their instant appeals to him 
to stay where he was. Bernard came in when the 
doctor had gone, and they all tried to talk with him, 
but he saw that they could barely do so for looking 
at him, and for thinking of the word that the doctor 
had said. At last he told them: “I won’t go to the 
Angells’ party if you'll all promise to go—that’s that.” 
And when they hesitated, he cried violently: “All of 
you go—Marcia and Nettie too, do you hear? And 
for heaven’s sake, don’t tell the Aunts what your 
doctor says.” “Oh, darling, why he was very very 
encouraging,” said Laura easily. 

Her eyes were still red when she came in, dressed 
for the party. He had stayed in bed and she sat 
beside him and bent over him, her crystal bead fringe 
tinkling, odor of powder and of some liquid perfume 
spreading from her in waves. Under her straight 
gown she was carefully corseted and her breathing 
was evident. ‘Dearest,’ she said, “I wish you were 
going too.” “Barling’ll be there,” he permitted him- 
self, but when she said that he had just called up 
to inquire, Mead said furiously that he needn’t be in- 
quiring about him. ‘‘He’ll be wanting to come to sing 
to me next.” Helen entered, in white, and had with 
her Hazel, who knowing nothing of this tragedy, made 
fun of her father, until Laura cried: “Hazel! Mama 
forbids you to be so trivial.” “Gosh,” said Hazel in 
her father’s ear, and went away. Aunt Marcia in 
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black jet, with a little feather in her hair, came in, 
oblivious to all but her own appearance, said “How are 
you, Bernard, and how does my old dress look?”’ Aunt 
Nettie in black lace, fell into one of her moments, rare 
of late, of maternal gentleness. “Bernard,” she said, 
“T used to read to you when you were a little boy, 
in bed.” She came and squeezed his hand and went 
out slowly, as if under the burden of the news which she 
had not heard. “Now, mother,” said Laura, to Mrs. 
Mead standing in the doorway, ‘““You keep him in bed.” 
“Maybe I will and maybe I won’t,” said Mrs. Mead 
tartly. She came in carefully and sat down at the head 
of the bed as they all went away. 

The house became very still, like a glove from which 
a gesturing hand is withdrawn. Mrs. Mead sat by 
the head of the bed reading a newspaper under the 
night lamp. Every time that she moved the paper 
crackled. He thought how she had watched by his 
side when he was a child, had stilled sounds, quieted 
her own movements. Now she had forgotten. He put 
out his hand and took hers. She pressed his hand 
and said, “Want mother to read to you?” She began 
reading the locals in the Pauquette daily paper: ‘‘Miss 
M. Galloway of Spring Vale was shopping in this 
place to-day.” “Mike Arens of Rocky Run ate din- 
ner at the Antlers this noon.” “Mr. and Mrs. Edgar 
Edmonds of Wild Rose were greeting friends on the 
street of Pauquette one morning this week.” He lis- 
tened and remembered: Myra Galloway that would be, 
who was a “perfectionist,” practised perfection in her 
religion and said so; Mike Arens, a contractor who 
had ‘done time’? and talked about it; Mr. and Mrs. 
Edgar Edmonds, who had sent nine daughters to col- 
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lege. Spring Vale, Rocky Run, Wild Rose, all the 
townships. Pauquette, and all the houses. Wisconsin. 
All the counties, with their names—Columbia, Dane, 
Sauk, Trempeleau, Eau Claire, Pepin, and Pierce. He 
saw them all moving, rushing down time. Counties 
couldn’t end—they would keep on going forever— 
eternal counties, all rushing along—Columbia, Dane, 
Sauk, Eau Claire. . . . “Mont Eagle has a new silo,” 
his mother read out. 

He sat up in bed and flung off the covers. “Mother,” 
he cried joyously, “I’m going to get up and dress!” 
She said placidly, ‘Well, I should think it was about 
time. I never brought you up to stay in bed this way,” 
folded her paper, got up, and went out of the room. 
Mead thought: “My God—it’s her head that’s gone 
strange and they think it’s mine.” He made a careful 
toilet, found himself rather an elegant figure in gray 
business clothes, his thick gray hair fallen on his fore- 
head, his face of a great pallor. He felt gentleness for 
those who had wanted to keep him in bed, resting, be- 
cause they thought him insane! He felt gentleness for 
them, too, because they were not there. It was delight- 
ful—their not being about, the house being empty and 
lamp-lit. He descended the stairs, whistling. The 
doors and windows stood open to the warm night, 
everything firm and erect—walls, doors, sash and cas- 
ings, mouldings, lintels, pillars. Everything there was 
occupied in the structure, being a house, being a house. 
. . . In the lower passage he saw his mother. Marcia 
had given her a small shawl of lama lace, which 
Mrs. Mead stood examining minutely. “I’m not go- 
ing to wear this much,” she observed absently. “I’m 
going to keep it to wear when I’m an old lady.” At 
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these words she seemed suddenly startled, and looked 
away, out the open front door. Mead patted her 
arm and walked through the rooms—all open, empty 
and lamp-lit. He looked about, felt the rooms as en- 
tities meeting him with reactions even as he met them, 
and returned, stepping delicately on the thick rugs. 
He knew that if he looked at all these things closely 
they would begin their slow motion, their interminable 
dance of life which no one seemed to see; but this he 
was deliberately keeping back for a little while. His 
mother was still in the passage, staring out at the front 
door. She turned and said to him clearly: 

“The morn of life is past.” 

He halted, pierced by the intolerable quality of the 
words on her lips. She repeated them, looking at him 
in her amazement. These two looked into each other’s 
eyes, and were netted in the irrevocable. He stooped 
and kissed her and went out. They said nothing 
more. 


He went along the streets of Pauquette. Once more 
he saw all the houses running down eagerly to the 
pavement, to watch for passers. Strong erect little 
houses or firm old homes of generations, housing the 
people. The walls and roofs were as beautiful to him 
as faces, the windows as eloquent as eyes. The trees 
drew up the strength of the earth and tossed it high 
in pure steady streams of green. The earth beneath 
his feet was powerfully built to hold its multitudes, 
and the sky hung supported by arches of air. And 
there moved the stars—there moved the earth—there 
moved all, in an abandon of beauty. Into that sense 
of pulsing motion he sank as into waves. He tried 
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to think about it. “Rests a man,’ was what he 
thought. 

He passed the Angell’s, brilliant with light. This 
was the house which had belonged to Laura’s father 
and mother, the old Hawes house. He thought of 
the part which this house had played in his life: His 
boyhood. The dinner party, to which twenty-six years 
ago he had come home. The dinner party which Alla 
Locksley had meant to attend. He remembered the 
people of that evening: His parents, Mrs. Molly Bit- 
low, and Orville Henderson, counting the days since 
his wife had died. Mead wondered how many days 
there were in that record now. Well, here was this 
house again, and Barling!—little particles of Laura 
were moving gaily toward Barling, damn him. And 
two of Laura’s children and his own were in there 
now—Bernard, who was not much, to be sure, and 
Helen, who seemed like him. He and Laura had made 
their supreme effort, and there were Bernard and 
Helen. The house was looking gay and triumphant, 
as if it were a character in the story too. 

He crossed the road, left the drive, slipped beyond 
the shrubbery, and stood outside the long drawing- 
room windows. That room! Where he had played 
as a child, had met Laura after her absence, had been 
married to her. There she was now, Laura animated, 


Laura alight, Laura at her worst. . . . He stared at 
her, at them all, parted the syringas and looked hard 
at them... at the Rapperts, the Angells, the Bit- 


lows, the Links, Orville Henderson, the women of his 

own household, and the other familiar faces. But 

how well they looked—was it animation, clothes, light. 

... No, for the animation, past a certain age, was 
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grimace. No, for the clothes expressed effort. No, 
for the light flowed from the blazing high central 
burners indispensable to the Pauquette emotion of fes- 
tivity. But these people all looked new, different, beau- 
tiful. . . . Mead peered and stared. And suddenly 
they seemed to him angelic, these people; all so faint 
in form and so clear and definite in something else, 
in manner, in look, in air. They emerged from their 
familiarities, stepped within new recognitions, seemed 
to him not strange but familiar, recognizable accord- 
ing to a new basis of judgment: Laura—she was mov- 
ing in some bright depth, she was breathless and burn- 
ing, her look lifted, her shoulders warm and white, 
her walk the walk of a girl, not the girl whom he had 
known, but another. Mrs. Molly Bitlow—her face 
was smooth and pure, her energy escaped from her 
in something cloudy and luminous, she moved in bril- 
liance and in veils—Gad, could it be Mrs. Bitlow,. with 
her false hair like a crown of sun. Marcia and An- 
toinette, on a red plush sofa, inclined slightly toward 
each other, both fused and merged in a flow of color 
and glitter; and when they spoke together they were 
somehow ordered, and modeled, like portraits of them- 
selves in a thousand years to come. Helen in a corner 
seemed no wall-flower but a virgin bloom, dreaming 
and untouched, her beauty draped by colored shadows. 
The Augustus Links, like some fat square forgotten 
birds, plumaged with crude black and watery white, 
but trailing some vague pennon of old powers, long 
unregarded . . . their words came: “Oil burner in our 
house... gravity flow ...new make, I hear 

. .” but their gait and their way were the gait and 
the way of angels and they throbbed with romance 
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and with beauty. Barling—but the man was built like 
a god. He was not plump and womanish. He was 
god-like and dominant. Orville Henderson—old Or- 
ville, with a group of his cronies, laughed with a rise 
and fall of shoulders, and they were in some haze 
of dark pearl shot by a bloom of light. Mead thought: 
“They might be painted—that’s the way they must look 
to the man that paints ’em right.’ He looked, and 
caught that throbbing wave-like motion of the room, 
the air, the lines and surfaces, the people and thought: 
“They're dancing and they don’t know it... we’re 
all moving and moving. ...’ The walls enclosed 
them, the walls of the world enclosed the people . . . 
all fused and liberated in a mirage of light and move- 
ment. . . . Ina kind of agony he saw, and said aloud: 
“Beauty—and they don’t know it... .” Mrs. Bitlow 
looked toward the window and Mead shrank back, 
turned, stumbled to the street. 

Instantly the whole heightening of that place was 
gone and he went thinking only: “Mrs. Bitlow’s false 
hair wouldn’t deceive a kitty. Orville Henderson— 
Gad, he must be seven thousand. ...’’ He looked 
on a world and on beings from which the essence had 
withdrawn. 

The cold and the dark of death lay on his world, on 
him. A girl and a man passed, sniggering. “I'll show 
you a good time,” said the man. A locomotive whistled, 
a baby screamed, and from some hidden house rose 
the scrape of a violin, raucous and pleading. Pain or 
fear, sniggering, noise and pleading; but Mead had 
just looked on something else. He turned back blindly 
toward the house, then he was running under the 
cedars, was mounting the steps by the curved glass 
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window, was entering the hall. He moved in the close, 
scented air of the hall, smelled the close, scented odor 
of breath and of bodies, saw the cream-colored faces 
turned toward him, and they arrested, lips parted, 
brows curved, as if they had caught in his look some- 
thing that frightened them by its difference. He went 
on, with no sense of haste, into the old high drawing- 
room where his friends were. But he did not speak to 
them, nor did they greet him—they merely looked at 
him and then stood, arrested. 

Mead made his way to the fireplace before which 
he and Laura had halted to be married. He stood where 
they had stood, and he looked about on the company 
with anxiety, with disappointment: It was gone, that 
moment of clear-cut appearance. They were merely, 
as always, the people of Pauquette, neighbors, friends, 
strangers. Mead began to speak to them, his voice 
at first mingling with the voices of those who had not 
yet seen him, but soon silencing the others. His voice 
did not rise, nor fill the room, but it subdued the others, 
as if light from stained glass had shot down upon 
them. 

“. . because I’ve got something to say. Just now 
I looked in the bow window there, and I saw you all. 
I saw you. You don’t know yourselves. If I should 
tell you how you looked to me, you wouldn’t know 
yourselves. You looked the way everything used to 
seem—but better—better than that... .” 

Words and whispers in the hall. Laura stood in 
the doorway, her face grotesque, like a gray stone 
capital cut like a face. There were the Aunts, clawing 
out feebly, looking this way and that, pressing knuckles 
to their mouths. And Helen was coming boldly to- 
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ward him, saying, “Father. ...’ Mead took quite 
kindly the hands which she stretched out, held them, 
stroked them as if she were the one to be soothed, 
and he went on: 

“So much trouble to come to this party—you all felt 
that. Dressing and getting here. Trouble all day long, 
home bothers, office... . J know! And what for? 
Not one of you can tell what for. But when I looked 
in the window at you just now, J knew you! I saw 
you—you had nothing in common with yourselves. 
You were more. ... You weren’t like your fathers 
and mothers—they wouldn’t have known you. Every- 
thing I'd been thinking about you changed. You 
looked full of Nghtyou were thin—and coed 
looked like birds. . . . 

Suddenly Orville Henderson laughed, stood in the 
hall-door laughing, with a rise and fall of his shoulders. 
And some wave which Mead felt himself to have been 
sending toward them, snapped and floated out into 
the room, spraying into their laughter and their uneasy 
motion. ‘Papa dear,” Helen said, “come away. Come 
and have some coffee,” and she tugged at his arm. 
Laura came unevenly, a hand laid flatly along her cheek. 
She said: “My husband.” He heard the light confused 
cawing of the Aunts. 

For one moment he looked at them, anxiously, 
minutely, his eyes running over them as if he sought 
for something. He saw them staring at him—the 
Links, Mrs. Bitlow, Henderson, the rector. He looked 
down at the floor, at himself, at Helen, and muttered: 
“Yes. IT’ll have coffee.” From Laura he turned com- 
pletely away, and went back to the hall, but then he 
thought of her as he had seen her through the window, 
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and he smiled—not at Laura but at essence of Laura. 
His hostesses, Florrie and Carrie Angell, came down 
upon him in clouds of amber and blue, with coffee 
and a plate of pearly food. He saw their puffy hands, 
a sweet mouth, fallen muscles, and he laughed and said 
to them: “I did come to your party.” They stood, 
thick-waisted, white-necked, and chattered at him, while 
he drank coffee and ate a pattie. Augustus Link ap- 
proached boldly and said something about Pauquette’s 
new water plant. Mead saw the man’s thin eyebrows 
and flat pink cheeks. ‘Well, well,’ Mead said to 
him politely. “Well, well.” 

In spite of their friendly vigilance he eluded them, 
returning his plate to the dining-room and then duck- 
ing out at the side door. Of his hostesses he thought, 
“Tl tell them good night next time I see them,” and 
hurried down the drive. He ran for a little way, look- 
ing back at the lights of the Angells’ house. 

He reached the pavement, went on to the edge of 
town, and out to the country road. There was no 
moon, but light still hung in the sky and in the warm 
air. A delicate wind trembled in the leaves, seemed’ 
to open and close the boughs. He entered the country 
as he would embark on a rocking water, with all the 
soft beat and clamor of the waves pressing about him, 
with spray and wind, and beneath him the rolling of 
breakers. The country was like a deep sea, humming 
with movement. He began to feel the flow of the 
earth even as he felt the flow of the stars. He looked 
up and about and thought: “Shall I die without know- 
ing what it is that I feel?’ But when had men known 
what they felt? Who had ever explained beauty, love, 
grief, hatred, anger, courage? These were vibration 
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—but might there be a new emotion which would 
underlie them all and would show not man alone but 
his veritable world to be in vibration, affecting, con- 
ditioning him? Mead groped for this. His mind 
could formulate only “maybe there’s more than we 
know.” He walked rapidly, breasting the light wind. 
The dim forms swam by him, cleft by his path, and 
the night swung and balanced round him, in these un- 
suspected orbits. He himself was in that motion, 
walking, thinking, breathing . . . he had a sense of 
himself, the creature, breathing in the darkness. He 
wanted to be deeper in. He threw back his head and 
gave a single thin clear call. 

Like an answer a low range of lights leaped above 
the swell of the trees. Beyond a length of black field 
he saw the bright windows of the Asylum. These 
lights winked and flickered and joined in the pulse and 
rhythm of all. Mead looked and laughed out softly. 
Why not? He knew what they thought at home; and 
at least, this way, he’d be free for a while of their 
damned care and protection. He swung to the right 
between the white posts of the entrance to the Asylum 
grounds. The place lay still and white, with white 
wall, white outbuildings, a wavering line of white 
fence. There was here a grave geometrical order, a 
sense of structure, of shelter and support laid down 
with energy and lulled by time. These buildings 
seemed athletic, muscular and asleep. He thought of 
the beings whom they housed, those arrested gestures 
whose vigor had streamed into the bizarre. He stood 
still in the leafy darkness, saw them lying in their 
beds, mental clown, mental dwarf, mental child, with 
their strange dreams floating in broken light. Swept 
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by his sense of them as the primitive, the archaic, the 
elemental, he was swept too by their wonder. A vast 
animality was here, the play and prank of the creature 
not yet endowed with mind; rather, here was mind 
stuff in the raw, dancing in the air, gaily liberated 
projections of the eternal. All this was to him but 
a moment of amazement, and all that he caught and 
wrought into words was: “The air must be full of the 
thoughts they can’t hang on to. All dancing and 
waving. .. .” He began to think of millions of the 
insane. He ran to the huge front door of the main 
building. 

Arnheim, the night superintendent, summoned to 
see this visitor, was stupefied to confront Mr. Mead, 
whom he knew somewhat and who said to him: “Arn- 
heim, McCormack thinks my mind is hit. This is 
ridiculous, though you won’t believe it. Neither does 
my family. May I stay here for a few days?” Arn- 
heim, red, black, square, silent, saluted, asked no ques- 
tions, looked out the Angell’s number and remained 
while Mead talked with Laura, whose rapid words he 
thought that Arnheim could almost distinguish. “It’s 
all right,’ Mead said to her, “I need a day’s rest and 
here I’ll be no bother to any one. Oh Laura! Keep 
Bernard away from the office if you can. I don’t want 
to be driven really crazy, when I get back!’ 

He lay down in the small room, on the narrow iron 
bed, and wearing the coarse pajamas they had brought 
him. The slight line between doing a thing and not 
doing it held his thought—such a hair line between 
his being here and his being in his own room on his 
good mattress. How had this happened? And now 
the sense of motion was within him, the events of his 
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life filing by him in a fashion which bored and annoyed 
him: His mother—his young mother !—hanging out a 
bird cage on the front veranda, when he came home 
to go to the Hawes party. His mother—his old mother 
—-staring at him in the passage and saying: “The morn 
of life is past.” Between these two moments innu- 
merable trivialities—death, marriage, birth, love and 
boredom. Women. Six women. A small bright door 
opened in his mind and there was Alla. Had she ever 
really gone away? 

“T ought to have married her,” he said to himself. 
“T ought to have married her. No, I’m damned if 
T had?” 

But he ached with the thought of her. She would 
understand! When he told her of his look through 
the ordinary aspect of things to something better, 
lovelier, lying just beyond all routine, she would under- 
stand! He saw Laura’s wide stare: “Bern-ard! What 
makes you say such things?’ He saw Alla’s silent 
nod. He thought: “I want her! I want her!” 

Laura came early the next morning. She had 
dressed hastily, was badly powdered, had red eyes. 
She ran up to him as he sat on the Asylum veranda 
doing nothing, and he said, without moving his head: 
“Quietly, Laura. On account of the others.” She 
stared and said shrilly: ‘Don’t you think anything 
about me?” He answered with a slow smile: “Well, 
no. We crazy people think mostly of ourselves.” She 
sobbed, ‘“You’re so cruel,” and he teased her: “Don’t 
you know that I’m not to be excited?” She looked 
at him gravely, in a sudden accession of dignity and 
wifehood, as if by an effort of will she had drawn 
to herself all the spiritual caste of her position and 
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claimed his recognition: “Bernard,” she said, “I’m so 
miserable.” He looked at her long, said, “And you 
meant to be happy. Sodid I... .’ He added sadly: 
“And why shouldn’t you be? Your alienist was a 
joke. I’m just as sane as you are, Laura—perhaps 
a trifle more so. But I’m infernally tired. Good-bye 
now. My love to mother.” “Mother isn’t well this 
morning,” said Laura. “But she thinks you’re at the 
office. Oh, what have J done that I should have so 
much trouble?” He told her that any sane man would 
smile at that, tried to humor her, to engage her in 
reasonable conversation. But she was thinking of 
herself, it seemed. As she stepped in the roadster 
something in the look of her ankle, of the leg as she 
lifted her foot from the ground, smote him intolerably 
with recollection. “Poor Laura,” he thought, ‘Poor 
Laura,” watched down the drive her round hat, round 
head, and responded to the wave of her round hand. 


He heard the sound of the unloading of lumber and 
walked round the flat-faced wing with its innumerable 
windows, where forms passed and disappeared. There 
were eyes, half sounds, and the air seemed charged 
with the word that one was being watched. He passed 
a mound of hydrangeas, foaming into bloom, as inno- 
cently beautiful as if they had lit a park, and came 
full upon two of the men from the Yard, unloading 
his lumber for the new wing. 

“*Morning, Morey. ’Morning, Dart,” said Mead, 
and they touched their caps and halted their work, 
as under the impression that the boss had come out 
from town to oversee them. Mead walked round the 
lumber which they were throwing off. He saw the 
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wing as it would be, forty rooms, on two floors, solid, 
rectangular, with strong uprights and powerful beam 
lengths, with a foundation proud of the weight which 
it would bear, with a slope of roof and line of gable 
formed for a protection ancient, familiar, noble. This 
was his lumber, these had been his trees, his men and 
their axes had felled, his saws had sliced the great 
trunks. Mead touched the lumber, breathed its odor, 
foresaw the completed wing. But all that he could 
say was: ‘Not a bad foot in sight.” And the men 
said: “No, sir,” and grunted as they slapped down the 
load. For a long time Mead watched them, saw the 
truck off, sat down on a pile of siding. All the edges 
of the wood would be so neatly joined. A man’s job. 
Suddenly his new power was back upon him. He 
saw all the buildings, all the builders, the earth cov- 
ered with buildings and their makers. Structure that 
rose in streets and in squares, spread into cities, 
stretched out into miles of road, structure that soared, 
story after story, vault and tower, steeple and pin- 
nacle; foursquare edifices that climbed the air and 
cut the sky. Millions and multiple millions of build- 
ings, all in process of the making, all covered with little 
figures of men, the builders . . . he heard the blows, 
the scream of the saws, the metallic tap of the steel 
construction; round the curve of the world went up 
the walls of the buildings. He touched the siding 
on which he sat, felt it stream with its power to be- 
come, to take its part in the building, then begin its 
pulsing motion, its orbital progress round all those 
unseen centers, and the buildings of the world swung 
into time, throbbed and beat with the flux of their 
particles, mobile as the flow of free water. Free sub- 
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stance! He caught the edge of that, of substance as 
mercurial, volatile; then he lost it, and could think only; 
“Tt moves, everything moves just as much as it stands 
still . . .” but this was not what he meant. He stood 
up among the piles of his lumber, seeing these, the 
Asylum, the green, the blue, all in this powerful inner 
transition, feeling his own body pulsing in the same 
rhythm. 

He heard a movement, looked up. A file of the 
women inmates, going for their walk, had come round 
the wing, had halted and were staring at him. Their 
eyes wandered from him and came back, wandered 
from him and came back. Their terrible gray dresses 
hung shapeless, their hands fell lifeless from the wrist, 
they had the faces of the damned, they were like evil 
ones. All devilish, all against him. This for one 
moment . . . then as if a hand had been drawn over 
them all, they went out of that aspect and there they 
were, in a reinterpretation, by an art unknown to 
him, standing quietly in some harmony. Now the 
horror of them was decomposed to an immobile order, 
as brittle as glass and metal but palpitating in sudden 
light, a light distributed and prolonged beyond their 
strips of hair, thin shoulders, flat breasts. For an 
instant they stood so, arrested, balanced; then the at- 
tendant’s voice shattered them, the equilibrium was dif- 
fused and they were swept clattering along the walk, 
controlled and obscured. All this he saw, and was 
unspeakably moved by it, as if he had surprised from 
them the fact that they too were organically ordered, 
bore an inner structure. He stared after them and 
whispered: “Somebody built ’em.” He ran forward, 
ran blindly round the wing of the building; and there 
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was Arnheim the Superintendent saying: “Now, now, 


now, Mr. Mead—” and there was Helen, very severe, 
who said: “Grandmother wants you, father. She isn’t 
at all well, she’s very ill... .” Her voice had risen 


” 


and Arnheim said audibly: “Don’t excite him. . . 
~ Mead shouted at Arnheim: ‘“What’s this? Are you 
making allowances for me?’ Then he remembered, 
cried: “It’s mother!” and stepped into the car. Helen 
expected to drive for him, it seemed. Well, let her 
drive. Women liked to feel important. 


Helen told him what Laura had not told him, that 
his mother had been ill nearly all the night, had grown 
worse, was in danger. “They weren’t going to send 
for you, papa. I came and got you.” He looked at 
the road and said: “She’s not going to die.” When 
Helen cried: “Why do you say that,” he patiently 
explained: “When I think of her, everything moves. 
Nothing stops.” 

The house was quiet. He went up to his mother’s 
room. No one was there but a nurse. His mother 
smiled at him and he turned savagely on the nurse: 
“Go out in the hall and close the door. T’ll call you 
when we want you.’ The nurse bridled, protested, 
obeyed under his immovable eyes. His mother was 
conscious, was smiling at him, and when he turned 
out the nurse, whispered : “Shut the door on her good,” 
and lay looking comfortable and relaxed. He lay down 
beside her on the bed, took her hand and began to 
talk to her: “Mother, we’ve gone together so long. 
What a long time we’ve gone together.” “Yes,” she 
said. He went on: “I wish I’d known you when I 
was a baby.” “You did,” she said faintly, “and you 
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smiledeat ame: ..42° ) ol vmean “I, wish’ I'd. stalked 
with you. I wish I’d known you before I was born.” 
A line of a smile lay on her face. ‘‘Not proper. . 

Laura!’ she said. He went on, “When I was in you, 
mother—I wish we might have talked. I wish you 
could have told me what to build into me... .” He 
stopped. “You were building me,” he said. “Yes,” 
she said. “I used to think that.’ He thought about 
this, lying very still, and she put in: “Lemons. . . I 
used to eat dozens of lemons, and pray.” He laughed 
at this, asked: “What did you pray?” “Decent,” she 
said, and frowned. ‘Good,’ she corrected. ‘‘We 
ought to have talked that over,” he said, “while you 
built me. I ought to have been able to shout up 
to you: ‘Hey, mother. Courage down here. Little 
humor. Little love. ...’” She shut her eyes and 
said: “Love. I gave you that. Needn’t ever think. 
. . .’ Her words trailed off. Think what? She said 
clearly: ‘““We did talk. I used to whisper to you to 
ask if you was comfortable. .. .” He looked at her 
fearfully. Was this delirium? He lay thinking of 
that time and he whispered: ‘Mother, I can almost 
remember . . . the dark and the warmth. .. .”” She 
opened her eyes and looked at him frowning: “You 
can not,’ she said in her old tone. ‘“‘What’s the mat- 
ter with you?’ Then she said loudly: “I’m not 
a-going to die now. But when I do, you needn’t think 
you'll get away from me. I’m going to carry you— 
just like I did before—till you get born again. Why 
not? You didn’t know I was round you before. 
Why’ll you know this time. You see!’ She wagged 
her head weakly. “All right, mother,” he said, ‘‘and 
this time we'll talk.’ But this she didn’t hear, lay 
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quietly while he stroked her cold hand. The room was 
quiet, the noon sun falling in the open window, the 
curtain blowing. The curtain had been blowing in 
that way as he stood by the bed when his father lay 
upon it. 

Mrs. Mead suddenly spoke, her voice clear and even 
loud: “I been thinking about my mother. I’ve thought 
about her all day. She died when I was eighteen— 
that’s sixty-two years ago. These folks here never 
saw her and yet she’s plainer to me than all of ’em. 
Lace on her dress . . . she made the lace. Buttons 

. smoked pearl they were. The mole. A way 
she had of straightening her third finger with the 
rings on. I’ve thought about her—the way she moved, 
so fast and straight. There was a joke we had... .” 


she looked at her son, measured him. “It wouldn’t 
seem funny to you. There was a little shell box she 
used to have ... JI wonder where it went to... 
I want her.” 

“Mother . . .” he said. 

Her eyes were almost hostile. “You never saw 


her. None of them here ever saw her. How can 
I feel as if I belonged to these folks here when none 
of them ever saw her?” 

“Mother!” he said. 

She said indifferently: “She and Pll look after you. 
She'll carry me and [ll carry you. ...” She closed 
her eyes. 

He called the nurse, who came in with her lips neatly 
compressed. Mead hardly saw her. He wandered about 
the room, stood in the surging yellow light, light of 
a pure yellow, thick, hot. He stared at the fragile 
figure under the patterned quilt. He did not see the 
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doctor come in, Laura, Helen, Marcia, Antoinette— 
they all came in. How could they expect her to die 
in public! He stood motionless, and as she did not 
die, they all went away but Laura, who moved about, 
creaking a little. Bernard stood by the curtain in the 
sun; the heat was strong, hard to breath in. He did 
not move, but he answered Laura when she spoke 
to him and he said gently: “It’s all right, dear.” He 
looked at her as he had looked at her on the night 
of their first meeting, with some forgotten love. She 
hung on his arm, but he did not notice her farther 
and, it being so hot, she went away. 

“Mother! he said, but his mother did not move her 
head. 

He thought of her at eighteen when her own 
mother died, and then as a little girl; a bride; a young 
mother; sending him to school; hanging out the bird- 
cage; crying out to him: “The morn of life is past.” 
All these abruptly flowed together, one person, one 
woman, the mother . . . and there came that sense of 
multitude, infinitudes of mothers, of now, of the past, 
of time to come. One Mother. They were all one 
mother: “She’ll carry me, I'll carry you.” The Mother. 


One being. One of the Godhead... . The Mother. 
He looked at that atom under the patterned quilt. And 
she was moving, shining, flowing into light . . . mix- 


ing with the strong sunlight of that room. So were 
they all, all the millions of mothers. The Mother, mov- 
ing, shining, flowing into light, light of the Godhead. 
This light poured through them into those human be- 
ings whom they bore, lighted them in the womb, lighted 
them in life, drenched the world with light from that 
central core. 
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“Mother!” he cried, and ran to her. 
““She’s gone to sleep natural,” said the nurse. ‘She'll 
be all right now. 


They sat in the sun-parlor and Marcia incautiously 
asked: “Don’t you want to lie down, Nephew?” He 
replied with majesty: “If I want to lie down, I'll lie 
down myself.” Antoinette looked scornfully at her 
sister, went and stood by him and ruffled his hair. 
“Poor dear,” said she. Marcia laughed outright and 
said: “If you could see his face you’d let him alone. 
Bernard, shall I read you the nice notice about your 
mother being sick? The reporter from the Daily... .” 
“No, no!’ he shouted. He knew that these two 
women brought out every ounce of cruelty in him, 
but he could not bring himself to let them know that he 
knew. He caught Laura’s hand and said, “I’m a beast. 
You'll have to... .”’ and this he intended as an 
apology to all of them, but Marcia said blankly: “Well, 
I think it’s I you ought to apologize to and not 
Laura. ...” and Helen said briskly: “That’s all right, 
_ dad. Beas cross as you like.” “I’m not cross,” he con- 
tended stiffly. Hazel sat and powdered her nose, but 
she was silent, and her eyes were red with weeping. 
The possibility of death was to her still the utter 
tragedy, no matter who might possibly die. It was 
Laura who unexpectedly pierced Mead’s armour. She 
tidied the room, then stood silent and held up one foot, 
to rest its sole. She was hot, tired, homely, ridiculous 
with that lifted foot, but he warmed to her and said 
with emotion: “It’s as if mother belonged to you, too!” 
Now Laura raised her eyebrows and cried: “Well, Pd 
like to know if she doesn’t!’ He persisted in his emo- 
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tion, mumbled, “I was cross to you this morning,” and 
she shattered the moment by laughing nervously, pat- 
ting his hand and saying, “Well, what of it? J under- 
stood, dearie.”’ He sat enveloped in “dearie.”’ The 
expressman came with an enormous box, and Mead 
became the householder, found the large hammer and 
on the back porch opened the box. It had been sent 
from Chicago, and contained an enormous wreath of 
artificially colored autumn leaves surmounted by a 
white dove, in feathers. Dr. Dove’s card was enclosed. 
The others were still sitting in the sun-parlor when 
they heard Mead laughing. They sprang up, ready for 
anything, ready for raving madness in him. But when 
he came in carrying the wreath, they all laughed, high 
gusts of laughter which carried off their emotion and 
their relief. 

“That’s my fault,’ Antoinette confessed. “I told 
her they said Anna wouldn’t get well—that the doctor 
said she might not last through the night... .” Sud- 
denly Mead cried: “And she might not, only the light 
poured over her... .’ He sat up, looking trans- 
formed himself, and when they asked him what light, 
he answered: “The Godhead,” and they glanced at one 
another. “What did you tell the doctor mother might 
not get well for?” Laura demanded irritably of An- 
toinette, who was silent, but Marcia snapped: “She 
wanted some excitement ...I know her.” Mead 
looked at her compassionately, saw the tiny pallid re- 
pressed creature, and said loudly: “Of course she 
wanted excitement. My God, you’ve never had any- 
thing, Aunt Nettie.” But now Antoinette bridled and 
said: “Nephew, I wish you to understand that I live 
a very rich inner life.” 
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Mead said he’d take the wreath up to the cemetery 
to his father’s grave. “‘I’ll go with you, papa,” said 
Helen alertly, but he said quite irritably that he wished 
to go alone. “I want to see the sexton—what’s his 
name?” They all said, “Trimm,” in a body, and he 
saw by their eyes that it must be a sign of mental weak- 
ness to forget Trimm’s name, who had been sexton for 
thirty years and had buried everybody. ‘‘Can’t I even 
forget a name without you’re thinking I’m a maniac?” 
he demanded tensely, stalked away, and backed out the 
roadster. At the cemetery there were two fresh graves, 
the raw earth showing through the flowers and tulle, 
the set pieces disposed evenly about. His father’s grave 
was green and bland, like a well-groomed figure. Mead 
set down Dr. Dove’s wreath. The feathered dove was 
on a little spring and quivered, its pink eyes looking 
innocent. He moved about, picked up stray leaves, 
took out his knife and cut off the thin lower limbs of a 
little catalpa tree. It was a double lot, with room for 
all of them. There lay a brother of his who had died 
before his own birth. Curious. Ronald. He had 
worn Ronald’s socks and things, he knew. He planned 
where he and the others would lie. <A pair of cedar 
waxwings peeped and tilted in the catalpa. He liked 
birds. . .... (Come here, little-birdie, “Hy theresthey 
went. From the field a Bob White was calling. The 
sunlight was late and slant. Look at the stones, dif- 
ferent shapes, gray, brown, white, discolored. Across 
the way three old stones, two identical, bearing a man 
in evening clothes weeping into a handkerchief, under 
a willow—one sacred to his wife Ada Alice, one sacred 
to Ella May, his wife, the third his own, Joel Platt. 
A shaft, erected at a cost of a thousand dollars to an 
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obscure itinerant watchmaker among them, who had 
died with some property, but with no heirs and no will, 
and the town had petitioned his state to buy a “nice 
monument for the local cemetery,” and the state allowed 
it. A child’s tiny obelisk, which had stood all one 
winter on a farm porch, delivered there by express; 
and the other children playing about it, until spring, 
when the roads were open and it could be set in 
place... . As far as Mead’s eye could see he knew 
their stories. Here was his father, whom he had killed 
—would they tell that about him? How many knew? 
All the boys at Bernard’s school, he remembered that 
they knew. Some day here would lie his mother, his 
mother. . . . That looked like the lid of a trap-door 
spider’s nest... . No. Just a mark. How far away 
the hydrant was. He must set out something. A snow- 
ball, maybe. He had always liked snowballs. But what 
did his mother like? Well, snowballs. There had been 
a bush by the porch when he was a boy. At this he 
was charged with a longing for those days when he 
was a boy, for that mother. His tears came for the 
one he remembered, the young mother. He wiped them 
away thinking, “What’s-his-name will be coming and 
he’ll think I’m crazy if I can’t speak his name.” He 
felt that he must busy himself and he found little weeds 
to pull. He thought: “Father and mother. Father 
and mother.” They had made their supreme effort. 
They had built him. All these others lying about them, 
they had built children, too. The builders of children, 
houses, barns, silos, machinery, stores, steps, roads, 
bridges. All green and bland and well-groomed, with 
flowers and a dove. 

The graves of the world seemed to charge upon him 
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in silence, acres, square miles, limitless stretches of 
graves. They lay like an army encamped in quiet tents, 
but then the revolution of the earth itself seemed to 
take them and they began a stately march round some 
invisible centre. Moving—the dead were moving . . . 
faster and faster. . . . He closed his eyes and the emo- 
tion of the multitude of the dead possessed him. . . . 

He fixed his eyes on his own lot. In all that fantasy 
of motion this alone was amazingly still. He went 
close to that lot and it seemed the only home that he 
knew. Where else could he go for refuge? The emo- 
tion of the desire for death beset his spirit, but his 
body struggled against that need of death and pro- 
duced another need: Life was going by, was leaving 
him behind and where was love? Where was some- 
thing? He thought of Antoinette, dealing out news of 
death in her desire for anything to happen, and sud- 
denly he saw all Pauquette at the same pastime, news 
invented, exaggerated, and mouthed in a bursting de- 
sire to participate in life. This he had never thought 
of before, knew that he would forget in a moment— 
but first he received his quivering sense of a world 
full of people telling news, reading news, making news, 
in a thousand million buildings—all because of a 
starved passion to take part in life. This sense was 
like an eye of vision, opening on him briefly and gone 
again. He stood there, facing the graves of the dead 
who participated no more. Did they not? An excite- 
ment passing anything that he had ever known seized 
on him. Did they not? What if the air were thick 
with their intelligence, what if he were breathing it in, 
what if the world of men were breathing it in... . 
This he lost and stood staring at the graves of the dead. 
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He shook his head, “Spiritualism,” he said in distaste. 
. . . He sat at his table and watched his family. It 
seemed to him that he had never done anything else. 
Laura, Marcia, Antoinette, Helen, Hazel. Soon his 
mother would be there again—Anna. They talked of 
her while they handed the celery, the pickled crab- 
apples, the jelly—plum jelly. They sat and took these 
things into themselves. He knew that if he should 
even so much as say: “To-morrow this food will be 
walking and thinking in you and in me. How will it 
know whether it’s you or me?’—they would look at 
him queerly and then at one another. They were dedi- 
cated to routine, they saw nothing save the husk of 
some splendor—but he could not name his splendor. 
When he tried to think his grievance, all that he could 
phrase was: “They don’t see anything.” 

He listened for a time to their talk of what the 
laundry did to the table linen and then he said: “We 
wash our clothes and our bodies all right enough, but 
our minds fade.’’ He looked about with an amused 
air, and was infuriated to see all of them drop their 
eyes to their plates. He knew that they thought he 
was referring to his own clouding intellect... . “I 
mean,” he shouted, “that we don’t wash our minds. 
We should!” “Mine would be pretty black,” said Helen 
cheerfully, and the others looked at her with grateful 
smiles for relieving the awkward moment. After that 
Mead was silent. 


But he must talk with some one, tell some one who 
would know what he meant. Tell what? Well, that 
there was more, more to everything, every object, every 
act than one had supposed—no, but it was better than 
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that. He must find somebody who would know what 
he was driving at, even though he couldn’t say it him- 
self. Who would understand that he, a small-town 
lumberman, was seeing—he stopped short of that, could 
phrase nothing that indicated his new form of reality, 
could say to himself only: That he was seeing the 
queerest. Whom could he tell? He wondered if min- 
isters would know. This couldn’t be material—must 
be spiritual, he thought; and he went to the home of 
the Pauquette rector. This man, gentle and white, re- 
ceived him in a comfortable room and looked his alarm, 
for since the night of the party, Pauquette tongues, 
Mead knew, would not have ceased telling the tale. 
Mead refused cigars and grape juice, passing over 
these creature comforts as one preoccupied with an 


emotion. “Doctor,” said Mead, “do you take any 
stock in miracles?’ The rector stared, looked kind 
and shocked, and said “Certainly.” “And in your 


opinion is there anything to Revelation?’ How, the 
rector asked perplexedly, could we doubt that. “Well, 
then,’”’ said Mead, “I’ve come to the right place. I’ve 
had revelations happening to me. . . .”’ Mead opened 
his heart, told at last about the night long ago in the 
fields, the night at Le Mans, the recent successive mo- 
ments of clarity when he had seen objects at their 
preoccupation of intense motion, and, he ended, “I 
thought it must be spiritual, more. I thought maybe 
you'd know.” The rector glanced up at two walls of 
the room, and inquired, shifting, coughing, “May I 
ask what you make of it, Mr. Mead.” “Well,’’ Mead 
said, “T'll tell you. I thought maybe the unknown isn’t 
so unknown as we think it is. There’s radio. . . 

And I thought maybe the unseen isn’t so unseen as 
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we've tried to make out—that if we could look a little 
different, a little deeper, maybe. . . . What do yov 
think? Jesus seemed to think there’s more to it that 
we could know. The Revelation chap saw things. 
Maybe we—and there’s radio. What do you think?” 
The rector spoke kindly, with a_ gentle indul- 
gence. “If,” he said, “we study deeply into the Scrip- 
tures, we shall find there just about all the miracles and 
all the revelation that we can take care of.” “Do you 
think so?” said Mead. “But science. . ...” ‘Oh, well, 
science,” cried the rector, “has its own field. The im- 
agined conflict between science and religion... .” 
He talked for some time, then Mead went away. 

He thought: “Of course he couldn’t be expected to 
know. He’s got the past on his hands.” 


He pushed open the swing door to the circulating 
room of the library. He had been there but once be- 
fore—when Hazel was ill and they had sent him for 
something to amuse her. He saw faces, a bulletin 
board, a palm. He looked round at the open shelves, 
the books so inviting in color, but closed and with their 
backs turned toward him. He tiptoed to the nearest 
shelves and looked at the titles. “History of European 
Morals,” ‘Genesis of the Social Conscience,” ‘Man 
the Social Creator.’”’ Any one of these might know. 
How could you tell from the name of a book what was 
init? He felt that he was watched, took down a book, 
ran over the pages, seeing nothing. An italicized sen- 
tence stood out: “Not even the presented 1s, as such, 
known.” Nothing there for him. He strolled by the 
desk and Caddie Turner who was seated there nodded 
to him—queer that Caddie, whom he often saw on the 
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street, should know about such books. Maybe she 
could tell him. . . . ““Was there anything, Mr. Mead?” 
she asked, snapping her vanity case. He halted and 
said: “Could you select me a book that tells about 
things not being quite the way... .” He stopped, 
smiled, said: “Well, more to everything than what 

.’ Again he stopped, but Caddie was waiting so 
sae so hoperully. He frowned, said severely: 
“Spiritual values.” “Oh, yes, certainly.” Caddie 
knew. “By any particular author?” she demanded. 
No. No, Mead didn’t think of any particular author. 
“How would ‘Solving Our Religious Perplexities’ do?” 
she suggested. Mead looked startled. “Oh, I didn’t 
mean religion,’ he defended. “I meant more. .. .” 
“Philosophy?” Caddie put in brightly. “Well no— 
not so much philosophy, either. Just facts you know. 
Seeing more to things than most folks see in them.” 
“Well—a,” said Caddie, ‘maybe science. Atoms and 
like that.”” While he hesitated she brought him a fat 
book. He opened it and saw an illustration of a com- 
plicated apparatus. “I want it simpler,” he told her 
decidedly. “I don’t believe I mean science. Just ideas, 
more.” She brought a great many books. “Pagan 
and Christian Creeds,”’ ““The World of Life,” “Life’s 
Basis and Life’s Ideals,” “Thus Spake Zarethustra.” 
He examined them. “TI don’t cotton to any of these 
very much,” he said. Whereupon, “If you could give 
me the subject a little more definitely. . . .” Caddie 
' suggested, and “TI’ll look it up,” said Mead, in immense 
relief. He went out with a copy of “The Meaning 
and Value of Life.’ When he brought it home, 
Laura said: “Well! Quite intellectual.” He read in 
it a little, commented “This fellow doesn’t say it right 
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out.”” Then the two weeks were up and he sent the 
book back by Hazel. “I can get it out again some- 
time,” said he. 


The new aspect of life filled his whole horizon. 
The meanest object that he used seemed to him beat- 
ing with energy, ready to flower into new forms of 
being, as a rectangular box had become before his eyes, 
a receptacle for radio. One day he saw a sleeping baby 
in its carriage outside a shop and he stood staring. 
The baby lay there shining, transparent, a little thing of 
light and pulsation, shot with color. He thought: 
“What is it?” as if he had never before seen a baby, 
and its mother came and caught it away, with an in- 
dignant backward glance over a shapely shoulder. In 
his garden, a dove alighted near him and he saw it 
throbbing with brightness, a thin gray brightness 
through which the gentle creature’s own motions 
seemed but a heaviness. He watched other birds and 
was overwhelmed by the meaning of wings, wings, 
making nothing of space. When airplanes went over 
the house, he looked up and saw the great wings 
drenched in pure brilliance, bright surfaces and phos- 
phorescent edges, binding immensity to immensity, 
moving in cloudy and fiery light like a god, the whole 
limpid, prismatic. At first he tried to tell the others— 
would call to them in passionate excitement to see the 
plane, the dove; but when they came, they were always 
so kind and tried so hard to understand and agreed with 
him so blankly about the wonder, that at last he under- 
stood that they did not see, and he did not call them 
any more. But there was the day when he came in 
from the garden with the handful of phlox—he was 
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carrying it in both hands as if it were a chalice. When 
he had first seen it growing, it had been rose-colored, 
but as he looked it had gathered to itself purples and 
blues, then strange shades of sun and air, and these all 
moving, dissolving and resolving, like crystals. It 
came to him that the familiar shape of the flower was 
only one ofits shapes, quite arbitrarily projected—that 
it had many shapes, many colors on its own plane. In 
immense excitement, he thought that these flowers, all 
flowers, were almost certainly thrust through from 
some other plane of possible perception—here they 
were, quite nakedly appearing in our own vision, but 
belonging really to another area. He began feverishly 
to pick them and as he broke the stems,the wonder did 
not disappear—as if their true sustenance of color came 
not from the ground at all, but from the air. He hur- 
ried to the house, burst in upon the women sitting at 
their sewing in the sun-room and cried: “Look here. 
Do you see—color and fire and motion—look at the 
different patterns it takes. . . .” Laura looked up and 
said, “Nice variety, isn’t it? I got those plants from 
Carrie Angell”; and Antoinette said: ‘Perennials are 
the things to plant—they’re no trouble,’ and Laura 
said this particular variety seemed especially hardy. 
Mead went away. They found him later in his room 
at the end of the hall, still staring at his phlox. Next 
day, though the colors were quite fresh, he threw away 
the flowers. “They’ve lost all their power now,” he 
explained sadly. Laura covered her eyes with her thick 
cupped hand. 

The last time that he tried to share these things was 
on a cool evening when a fire had been kindled on the 
living-room hearth. Mead watched the sheet of flame 
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fringed and shredded into lemon and sapphire, and to 
him all the vast energy of the perpendicular, flowing 
up and never down, seemed to come abruptly into 
sensation, which he could not define. ‘Up,’ he said 
earnestly, “it goes up.” And in their silence: “The 
fire is going back where it came from—it doesn’t be- 
long with us. We've caught it—made it do our work— 
it gets free and goes back—my God, it’s like the phlox. 
It belongs somewhere else!” Laura said. “Helen—put 
the screen there. It’s too hot on his face.” Mead 
sat forward, peered over the screen, said in strong ex- 
citement : “There must be other things like that. Music 
must be like that—that’s why it shakes us so. It be- 
longs somewhere else—and maybe we do. . .” Laura 
said, “Darling, would you like Helen to play a little 
something?” and whispered to Helen: ‘Something 
that'll soothe him.” Helen, her under lip caught in 
her teeth, played a nocturne, her shoulders lifted very 
high. Mead listened, with a tranquil smile. When 
she had finished, she looked at him tragically and came 
softly from the piano, lest he be asleep; but he opened 
his eyes and said: “There’s something in the woods that 
belongs somewhere else too. ... I’ve felt it, even 
when we were cutting.” He sat for some time writing 
out a little list: “Flowers, birds, fire, music, woods, 
early morning, all children, colors. . . .” he knit his 
forehead and said: “There’s more. More that belongs 
somewhere else. Only we don’t see through and see 
them there—we see them here, with veils around them. 
But I can see through, see them shining and moving. 
. . . How do I do that?” he demanded. Laura, her 
throat constricted, said in a treble: “Darling, it’s get- 
ting late—do you want to go upstairs now?” He stood 
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up and looked round on them—his mother, Antoinette, 
Marcia, Helen, Laura. He said: “I can tell you some- 
thing. It isn’t only those things. It’s everything! 
Everything is like that—but we only guess it for the 
things we call beautiful, on my list here. But every- 
thing shines and moves and shows through from some- 
where else.’’ His mother, from whom they had kept 
the knowledge that they believed his malady to be 
mental, sat rubbing an ankle from which she had 
loosened her shoe, and said placidly: “Bernard always 
had strange thoughts—when he was a little thing. . . .” 
Marcia glanced at Antoinette, who appeared not to see 
her. Laura went away to make her husband an orange- 
ade. When she brought it upstairs, she found him 
with a perfume bottle uncorked and a rapt look on his 
face. ‘Perfume, too,” he muttered. “It smells through 
from somewhere else.” “Drink this, Bernard—drink 
this,” Laura wailed. 

His friends and neighbors heard something of what 
had happened, heard its physical aspect, and that all 
garbled and maimed. An oculist friend came and 
wanted to examine his eyes. This man had a bullet 
hole in his head and his eyes seemed to remember 
when he had received it. “Refraction,” he said. “All 
is refraction.” A nature-cure convert brought him a 
diet sheet, a mental healer told him that she understood 
such things, and a dentist begged him to go to Chicago 
and let an extractionist pull his teeth. 

Mead observed that his commonest phrases appeared 
to have taken on a different significance, and not quite 
to fit into the hearing of others in the precise way in 
which he had said them. His humor seemed not to be 
their humor, his attempts at raillery to be no longer 
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in their pitch or in their tempo . . . at his most inno- 
cent observation, he would note a look of blankness or 
of bewilderment on the faces of others. They would 
smile a little, pass over what he had offered, but he 
knew that the current between him and them was sud- 
denly cut off. This sort of failure occurred again and 
again, and especially in his own family. Finally he 
thought: “Perhaps I lose the use of everyday words, 
as the other thing gets clearer.”’ This he resented, but 
it was of small moment beside the deepening interest 
of his days: To touch no object, see nothing that did 
not yield up its inner essence in brightness, in beauty, 
in patterns of motion. He looked about on his neigh- 
bors, on the men in the yard, and thought, “If they 
could only know.” He tried to tell them, and saw 
that look of terror or pity come into their eyes. He 
thought: “It’s too much for them.” He felt like a 
man who has found a treasure in the currency of an un- 
known nation. But his isolation grew. He wanted to 
tell these things to some one who wouldn’t look fright- 
ened or compassionate or blank, or offer him coffee or 
orangeade. His mother listened as she had listened 
when he was a child, but he needed more. Bernard 
was getting impatient with him, irritable at the neces- 
sary perpetuity of his own pity. Marcia patronized 
him, Antoinette kissed him, Helen’s ministrations were 
grateful to him but not enough, and Hazel he could 
understand very little more than she understood him. 
No one understood. Who in all the world would know 
that he was merely looking through things into more 
Tit e2s. 4 

And he knew. He kept crying out to himself his need 
to tell her and to see her quiet nod. Alla would know. 
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Alla had always known him better than he knew him- 
self. He thought without humor: “She always agreed 
with me.”’ He looked round his home and cried to 
himself: “I must see her—must talk to her—see what 
she makes of all this... .” He went to sleep that 
night in the thought of her quiet nod. 


He woke with a sense of brightness which had just 
ceased flowing, had just ceased permeating him. He 
looked expectantly into the air where sound, music or 
voices seemed only then to have been interrupted. His 
mind was tingling as from some momentarily with- 
drawn contact of tremendous voltage, a current which 
coursed through his brain no more but left him quiver- 
ing. He looked quickly about for the light—a light 
brighter than any that he had known, from whose tor- 
rents he seemed just to have stepped. His room rose 
round him with its yellow wallpaper, its ruffled cur- 
tains, its mirror receiving and returning cretonne and 
paint. He looked round the room with content, with 
the emotion of deep content. But it was not from 
emotion that he had wakened. It'was from another 
empire. He muttered: “They were building something 
and I woke up and tore it down.”’ He touched the bed, 
the cover. ‘Substantial,’ he said aloud, “what I was 
dreaming was substantial—was wood. It was build- 
ing... .” He stood in his sunny room and said 
aloud: “It’s to-day. I’m going to-day and tell her 
all this... .’ He heard the voices of his family in 
the room below. ‘“He’s talking to himself,” rose 
through the register. He banged the bath room door. 

At breakfast they began to tell him that Dr. McCor- 
mack was sending a friend of his to see him that 
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morning. They told it deftly—‘‘a friend, passing 
through. . . .”’ but he said, “I'll see no more damned 
alienists—asking me if I had epilepsy.” Laura coaxed: 
“Darling, to please me!’ He suddenly smiled at her, 
with a look of compassion. Helen put out her hand 
to him, said in a little girlhood phrase: “Who are you?” 
He answered: “A stranger.” He eluded Bernard, 
drove to his office, stared down the wondering looks 
of Curtis and the others. He unlocked that inner 
drawer and took up one of Alla’s letters. . . . “Have 
I told you that once in Norway I thought that I saw 
you? It was in Finmarken and it was snowing—not 
seriously snowing, merely a meditative reminiscence. 
And I saw you cross the street. I stood still and 
waited—and then it was an Englishman, with a hat 
like one that you were wearing—how many years ago. 
. . . Perhaps when I see you it will be in another 
solar system. I am going to put in a plea for more 
solar systems so that we may meet oftener. .. .” 
That woman would understand anything. But the 
letters he had put away carelessly and this letter was 
one of the first that she had written to him, years ago 
—fifteen years ago. He took up another... . “Ter- 
rible people, who do not trust to their bodies but ex- 
pect their heads to guide them. Bernard, the body 
is more akin to the spirit than the head is. The head 
and the spirit simply have nothing in common, but body 
and spirit get on quite well together.” He thought: 
“She writes to me as if I weren’t a lumberman, bless 
her. But she’s wrong here, all the same.’’ He looked 
for her last letter. “. . alot of refuges . . . noth- 
ing more. Why don’t we face it? Our beliefs are 
nice comfortable woolly caterpillar cocoons. We’ve 
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got to outgrow them . . . sacrifice, renunciation, ‘self- 
naughting’—you know I never did go much on renun- 
ciation and the other Puritan hang-overs. When shall 
we stand on our own feet and thank God that we’ve 
got some? And a head hard enough so that one can 
put up pegs in it that won’t pull out of a woozy 
brain... . He thought: “Women can carry on an 
affair by talking about the solar system. But now I’ve 
something to tell her! And she’s going to understand 
me. Maybe she knows about this, too. . . .” 

She would be at Wautoma still, he felt. He weighed 
calling her, as innumerable times he had looked at the 
telephone and played with the thought of drawing in 
her voice. No, not in that office. It was not the 
Mead who was accustomed to move about there who 
wanted her. It was not the Alla who could have come 
there that he wanted now. It was one who lived in an 
utterly different place. 

He scribbled a note to Laura, told her that he had 
gone in town, would buy what he needed, and was 
quite all right. He sent a man to his house with the 
note and the roadster, just before the afternoon train 
for Chicago went through Pauquette. 


He called her from Chicago, perhaps because he 
dreaded for her and for himself the shock of the break 
in that long silence. And then it came to him that 
she might not know him, that the difference in him 
between thirty-seven and fifty-one must be bridged by 
a wire across which to run to a meeting. As soon as 
he had breakfasted he called her, without excitement, 
without belief. When he was told that she was out, 
he realized the relief of the knowledge that after all 
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she was there, within reach. He left the requst for 
her to call, hurried his shopping, and sat through the 
morning in the airless lobby within sight of the booth. 
He looked on the other men. They talked, moved 
about, smoked, yawned. He looked them through, 
thought about their homes and their business, and with 
that warning sickening tremor which he recognized, 
began to see them, by the million, with homes, business, 
emotions, passions, crimes. “I mustn’t,” he thought. 
“She'll call. . . .” The sensation cut off as at a com- 
mand and left him staring down the cool lobby, and 
in him a sense of failure, almost of sin, as if he had 
smothered an impulse bearing life. He promised some- 
thing within him: “Tl never do that again. I'll let it 
come—I’ll see ’em all.” He looked nervously about. 
No one was noticing him. He lit a cigar, bought a 
paper, tipped a boy and played the man. 

It was lunch time before his call came. He went 
into the booth which smelled of moonshine whiskey 
and foul smoke, and heard her voice: “Is some one 
calling Mrs. Locksley?” Mrs. Locksley. Of course— 
Mrs. Locksley. “Yes, Alla,” he said. At that she 
cried: “It wasn’t a mistake!” and said no more, but 
waited in a silence oddly charged. “May I run ow 
to-night and see you?” he asked, and she said, as simply 
as if this were his habit, he might, that she should 
be so glad; her voice was quite steady on ‘glad.’ “Do 
I get there at seven-thirty just the same?’ “Just the 
same. Nothing has changed... .” she caught that 
and cried: “Dinner’l! be waiting.” “Is Miss Gertrude 
there?’ he heard himself demanding—was he shout- 
ing, he wondered, or was this his voice at all. But 
her voice was loud too, buoyant, electric: “No one will 
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be here.” He said, “Till then,’ and turned back into 
the lobby, looked up at the lighted face of the clock 
pointing to one, and thought: Less than eight hours— 
after hours by the million.” 

On his way to the station, his cab was blocked in 
the traffic, caught close to the curb so that he sat look- 
ing on that Chicago crowd which differed from the 
crowds of any other city in the world, because in Chi- 
cago they did not merely hurry—they all but ran. The 
straining of the eyes, the bony contour of the mouths, 
the cords of the throats, the frowns, the occasional 
tense quiet, the flash and color of youth, the formidable 
beauty of the powerful, all these passed before him 
against the opaque planes of the smoky stone. He 
saw them as one familiar, as one asleep, aware of their 
importance, articulating them to his thought only by: 
“Where are they all going?’ Then a drum beat, 
muffled, nearing quickly. Out of the mass of the 
people emerged and passed four men in black, black 
hooded and black masqued, carrying a stretcher and on 
this a covered body, borne with utmost rapidity. The 
men looked straight before them, one, also hooded and 
masqued, followed, beating that muted drum. It was 
the speed of them, the speed of death, which thrust 
its pang into the beholder. The crowd parted, stared, 
passed. Mead shouted angrily at his chauffeur: 
“What's that for?’ The man said indifferently: 
“Show.” The traffic moved, the beat of the drum, the 
stretcher and its bearers presumably rushed back to 
their theater. Mead’s elation had died. This outcrop- 
ping of that recurrent theme of the dead was not so 
important—it was the speed of the bearers, that double- 
quick for death, which shook him. He forgot the 
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“show.” “They hurried with a dead man,” he thought, 
and shuddered. It was as if he had halted a dance to 
look into an abyss. “Death is nothing. My death 
would be nothing. They'd even hurry. What’s it 
all. . . .’ He did not know how to think any more 
of this. “Look sharp,” he shouted to the chauffeur, 
and felt despair. 

His depression had not left him when he stepped off 
before the little Wautoma station, now proud with its 
stucco and two taxis. 

Her car was waiting for him, but she was not in it. 
He liked this. Women should always wait, they should 
never go romping out in a golf skirt to meet their 
loves. Something of the veiled woman, waiting be- 
hind a lattice for her love. . . . He faced that word 
and thought: “I’ve done my duty to Laura and to the 
business. Now they think I’m crazy....” He 
thought: “Maybe it would have been enough. What 
I’ve had wasn’t enough, that’s sure.” He thought: 
“What is enough?” 

Trees and the garden had grown richly, the white 
wings of the house were hidden in a rich growth, rich 
borders of flowers and curtains of vines, blowing out 
like a fabric in the light wind. At the gates the shrub- 
bery was high and secret, all the great place seemed 
secret in its rich thick green. 

She was not at the door, she was not in that im- 
mense hall which he remembered. That immense hall 
lay quiet, empty, lamp-lit, doors and windows standing 
open to the blue dusk, as if it had been the same blue 
dusk which he remembered, the same wind, the same 
pure flow of pale light. The servant was knotted, 
rough-skinned, wrinkled, climbed the stair laboriously 
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with his bag, stepped heavily along the corridor of 
closed doors, to that room to which once before he 
had come. This servant, who set down his bag too 
carefully, might have been sixty. It came to him as 
she went out that, wherever she was, she was only, 
say, thirty-five when he had come here before. And 
he had been twenty-six. Twenty-six. He imagined 
in the mirror that youth whom he remembered from 
within, not from without. Now he saw there a heavy 
man—he was, he now saw, undeniably heavy, with 
thinning hair back of the gray lock which fell forward 
on his forehead. This man held his arms out slightly 
at the sides and his thumbs curled back. Yet at fifty- 
one, nearly fifty-two, he had years of activity—eight 
years until he should be sixty. . . . He left that sub- 
ject. 

When he went downstairs, the hall was still empty. 
The dusk and the light looked the same, looked young. 
The colors and the fabrics were mellowed, were love- 
lier. This room, this English great hall, had kept 
some permanent quality, had sealed in amber some 
evanescence. He remembered a tapestry here, with the 
heads of women crowding from a vague background 
among leaves thinned by sun, and there on the wall 
they came now still in their cloudy beauty. These 
reached him in a square facing of the fact that Alla 
would be changed ; had not indeed lived in reality merely 
as she had lived in him, unchanged, as that lover had 
lived unchanged in the glacier until his sweetheart re- 
claimed him, still a lad, when she was very old. 

But Alla came in swiftly, in the way that he re- 
membered. He saw her slimness, delicacy, the white 
thin gown, brown hair, caught the eternal perfume of 
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her. The room and the time receded. They hardly 
looked at each other, were like two, coming together 
in darkness after the years. They were like two who 
had never met save in written words, and now came 
crashing through silence into being. 

He looked at her now, saw her face as the face of a 
strange woman, whispered, “Is it your” He saw 
that she was not looking at him, really, but only in 
his eyes, seemed not to be thinking of how he looked 
but only that he was there. He thought, “She doesn’t 
know that I’m old and sick.’’ He stared at her. Her 
eyelids were different. She was saying: “You're you, 
Bernard—only tired. How tired you are.” He said, 
“Yes, I’m tired. Dead.” And continued to look at 
her. Those strange deep lines down either side of 
her mouth—deep, pulling the mouth to a differ- 
ence. . . . She talked in murmurs, “All the years and 
you weren’t here. Now you're here.’”’ They sat by the 
blue dusk of the open window, asking nothing, explain- 
ing nothing. Now she said: “The garden’s changed 
—you'll like the garden,” and he praised the garden, 
and she laughed and murmured: “Fancy talking about 
the garden! Oh, Bernard—tell me it’s you!” He an- 
swered: “I don’t know about me. .. . I don’t know 
what you’ve got here in me... .” and laughed with 
her when she said: “I wanted to be the way I thought 
you'd like me—gentle and quiet—maybe a little sad. 
And I’m being just myself. . . .”. When she cried: 
“They announced dinner a long time ago—I heard it 
distinctly and I’ll wager you did. Oh, I’m starving 
you the first thing,’ he rose quickly, felt embarrassed 
because he had risen quickly, and pretended to examine 
the tapestry. The dining-room, high, cool, refurnished 
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in antiques, drew about them its enormous rectangle. 
He sat at her right, and silver, candles and food took 
back the intimacies of which the years of his mar- 
riage had deprived them. Fruit, water, emerged from 
their long obscurity as the familiar and became for him 
invested with a power to charm; stood out with high 
clarity as they may stand to a painter; took on the 
beauty of old glass which, long overlooked by the 
householder, glows for the collector. He had been a 
householder; Laura, Anna, Helen, Hazel, Marcia, 
Antoinette, what were they doing now? He saw them 
at table, handing about jelly among flat dishes, flat 
flowers and fruit. Here and now all things took on the 
roundness of completed objects, became rich and richly 
emphasized. And all this came to him in a flow of in- 
tense feeling of life itself, so that to express all this 
he looked at her when they were alone and said: “Alla 

. . twenty-four years,” and cried: “What of it?” 
He thought: “T don’t know.” 

He asked her about her journeys and she talked 
about these while the maids were in the room. As he 
talked he watched, saw the vigor and poise of her; 
she had been twice to Europe alone, had a tentative 
passage to go back to India in the autumn, still alone. 
“One has friends, letters, makes friends. ... I’ve 
loved being alone. I shouldn’t mind being buried in 
Asia!” She handled her own business; she had, he 
discovered, adopted a child, a grown girl, who was 
at school in the East. She was completely self-reliant. 
He thought: “She’s a man, too.” Only she was little, 
gentle, deprecating; not pretty, though—she had never 
been that. And now there was something the matter 
with her eyelids, and those deep lines drawn downward 
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from the nose, downward from the mouth corners; 
and her face was flat and long. But she was delicate, 
gave off something of herself. . . . She talked of 
Srinagar, and of days on the Jhelum. He realized that 
he was acutely uncomfortable—he should be telling her 
of his travels instead, and he had never had any travels. 
He said: “The Vale of Kashmir . . . my God, how 
I have always wanted to go there,” and thought: “I 
never realized it before, but I have wanted to go there.” 
She told of a journey through a Himalayan pass. He 
thought: “When the minister and his wife came back 
from Palestine, all Pauquette was wretched in their 
company, felt that they ‘put it over’ the stay-at-homes! 
Am I like that?” But this he disclaimed. “You ought 
not to go round the world alone that way, unprotected,” 
he burst out, and she laughed tenderly: “You male.” 
When they were alone again, she said: “I don’t want 
to tell anything about myself that you wouldn’t like. 
isn tothat-deceitiulotemer, | He said i" You'récas 
honest as a man,” and wondered why she laughed and 
why she looked at him so, catching her lower lip 
between her teeth. 

Above her head on the oak wall of the dining-room, 
hung the portrait of her as a little girl. He remembered 
it, remembered his tenderness for the little figure in 
the frame when last he had sat at that table. Now the 
Alla of that day was nearly as far removed from this 
Alla here as had been the child in the picture from the 
girl whom he had come down to see so long ago. 
Three Allas .. . but this was the commonest thing 
in the world . . . many Allas, for that matter. A new 
Alla every few years—baby, child, girl, young woman, 
this woman here now. What one was Alla?—There 
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were innumerable Allas, changing from day to day. 
. . . He saw them, countless, infinite Allas.... He 
thought in terror: “The thing is coming back—it’s 
coming back on me. It mustn’t—it must not! There’s 
only one Alla—one Alla... .” Aloud he said: 
“There’s only one of you, Alla,” and she cried: “And 
no one, Bernard, but you!’ That steadied him for a 
moment. He looked in his plate and thought about 
the River Jhelum. Fifteen hundred boats anchored 
in the water, and folk living on them. . . . 

She went on about Thibet, and he dared not lift his 
eyes. Then she dropped down to the Hill country, 
and to Rangoon, to Java. He thanked God that she 
didn’t talk about hotels and shops and what she bought. 
The Taj Mahal, he brought out with fervor that he 
refused to die until he had seen “that bit,” and then 
realized that he really had wanted to see it. The Taj 
Mahal—and lemon ice before him, and white cakes. 
Now the maids were gone and he dared to look up 
again. But he closed his eyes. The emotion of count- 
less Allas flooded him, a new Alla for every day of 
her life—forty-nine times three hundred and sixty- 
five Allas, and he in love with them all? He wanted 
to shout with laughter. But was he so? He had been 
in love with one other Alla, but how about this one? 
He looked at her. Still exquisite, still desirable . . . 
the bones in her neck, those he had heard were as 
a painter would like them... . 

“Now you talk to me,” she said abruptly, and he 
asked sharply: “Could we go out into the garden?” 
She left her unfinished plate and murmured: “Yes . 
the garden. It’s the garden that I remember. . . .” 

Moonless, starless, the garden lay with no light save 
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the rays from a little lamp at the end of the path. Jn 
the air there was the feeling of rain, the smell of 
matthiola. . . . Out here his brain cleared, he felt safe 
and at ease. “You wonder why I came,” he said, but 
she answered: “No, truly . . . nothing, nothing. [’m 
just so afraid it'll stop being so... .” He told her: 
“Y’m tired—I’ve nothing—everything seemed to stop. 
I don’t belong anywhere that I want to belong . . . no, 
I don’t mean that of course. Forgive me. I’ve been 
anssous about my mother, «2 Tmenot. 7 = At 
this she said what she could, and added gruffly: “Mine 
Is tost- eight. years_ago. <... Bight, years ago. 
When she was one of those other Allas . . . no, but 
he mustn’t think of them. ... From that returning 
tide of emotion of a multitude he sought to escape by 
hurrying toward the little lamp at the far end of the 
path. 

Now the darkness had thinned, so that faint shapes 
thickened within its vast room, the white of flowers, 
the bowed shoulders of the hardy borders. As they 
moved, there came the trickle of water, as if this sound 
had emerged not from the distance but from the dark 
alone. Shapes, sound, odors, occupied together the 
foreground of a theater of incalculable proportions, 
on whose curtained stage they paced, while something 
waited. All this was distilled for Mead in no more 
than an exorbitant sense of waiting, of expectation, 
a sense with which Alla’s words had nothing to do. 
She was saying: “Did you mind my writing to you? 
You were so detached in your answers, I thought noth- 
ing I might do could harm you.” He caught that 
bitterness, said, “If I was so detached, why did I 
come down here now?” and she answered reasonably : 
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“Because you were lonely. That’s why you came,” and 
when he said nothing she cried: “Forgive me! I don’t 
care why you came. I’ve wanted to-night all these 
years—isn’t that ridiculous, Bernard? You were an 
obsession, you were a phobia—and I didn’t care. 
That’s arrested development or something, isn’t it? 
Isn’t long faithfulness just simply arrested develop- 
ment? Bernard . . . I wondered once if it wasn’t in- 
fant fixation. ...” At all this he stared quite blankly, 
not knowing what she meant. He thought: “Not all 
those different Allas, then. One Alla... just the 
one, all the time—-that one, never changing into all 
the others... .’ He struggled to keep that, but the 
sense of that flow of her being, from youth to the 
present, held him. She was magnified for him, not in 
size but in time. He saw her life, her lives, as if they 
were one point in time. But he must not tell her 
this or she would think—what would she think? The 
lamp—he must reach that and perhaps all this would 
leave him. At the far end of the path the little lamp, 
growing larger as they neared it, shone with a dry 
bluish light, its rays cool and coarse through a dark 
fretwork. She went on: ‘When you said at the table 
that you’d wanted to go to Kashmir, I wanted to tell 
you that you’d been there. You went with me most 
places, you know—it was a scandal. And in China— 
oh, I must tell you about China. It was there that I 
found the lamp. Bernard—there ought to be a ritual 
written for our standing under this lamp together!” 
They were before it now, the tall bronze with its 
tortured trefoil and quiet pendants. “This is where 
the animal god used to stand,” he remembered, and 
she said yes, that she had bought the lamp in China 
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because she could no longer bear the god. Every time 
that she had passed it, she remembered. “I wanted 
to know the spot that lies exactly under Wautoma— 
that Chinese town that’s our next neighbor, straight 
through. They calculated it for me—some nice stu- 
dents with smooth hands, and I rode on fearful trains 
and got there at last. And just exactly down there 
I bought this lamp for the garden. Think of it, Ber- 
nard—it stood ‘bottomside up’ on the other side of 
the world, to a square mile.” 

“Don’t,” he cried, “for God’s sake.” 

He caught at her hands; his hands, his whole body 
were trembling. She put her arms about him as if 
this were some panacea but he seemed not to notice. 
He whispered, ‘‘Forgive me, I can’t help this, I thought 
I could, with you... .”’ Now she cried: “Bernard, 
what is it?’ He spoke slowly, trying for words: 
“The earth—don’t you understand? I sensed the 
earth. I was in it, it was in me. I was the earth—I 
had the whole thing to feel through, like a mass of new 
senses. And all of it moving. .. .” She said quietly, 
“But that’s very interesting, Bernard. Why should 
that disturb you?” He tried again: “At dinner I 
thought of you—thousands of you, one of you for 
every day from your little girlhood up. That was one 
thing. But this—I tell you, it wasn’t seeing, it was 
being. I was im the earth—had its weight on me, in 
Wict-., the wholesotmt, trom lamp to lamp. .. 2” 
He stood looking up from the well of the darknegs, as 
if he still felt himself the earth, heavy in space among 
the planets and the suns. The woman tried to bring 
him back to her side. “You thought of me,” she said, 
“from my little girlhood on. . . . I have been so many, 
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Bernard—that would overwhelm me, too!’ She drew 
away from him, he looked down at her. Under the 
light of the little lamp, sunk in the boughs, he looked 
down on her and saw her, saw Alla herself, saw her as 
he had seen the child, the dove, the phlox, the fire... . 

She was tall and shining—as if stature in women 
were a quality not of body but of essence. Her bril- 
liance was soft, like that of a star rising, and it palpi- 
tated, like the sparkling of an alien sun. As by the 
heart, the blood, the breath, the particles of her body 
were delicately shaken, so by some inner energy, this 
brilliance pulsated and glowed—and could throb like 
music, flow like fire, open and close like a flower, a 
flower that responded to a vibration not its own. There 
were her hair, her face, her laughing eyes, the small 
throat, the fall and flow of her gown, but these were 
suddenly nothing beside the dominant beauty of this 
other aspect of her, powerful, fragile and familiar. 
He put out his hand, groping for hers, but the touch 
had nothing to do with his sense of her; the touch was 
irrelevant and immaterial, the sight was intense and 
excluding. Awareness of the quintessence of another 
he had held briefly, in humor, kindness, compassion, 
when it had seemed to him that the self came briefly 
to its window. But now it was as if he entered the 
room of that self, saw Alla, saw that Her who moved 
silent and withdrawn, invisibly brilliant, motionless 
but animated with fervent and mobile life, shining, 
pulsing, rhythmic, a vessel of the indefinable. He 
cried her name, and when her voice, cool, questioning, 
definite, sounded for him, he knew that this was not 
the voice of the wonder he was watching. Now she 
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said, “Coffee will be on the terrace,” and with that, as 
if some center within his eyes ceased to function, the 
appearance of her passed, and there stood merely Alla, 
in her thin gown. Coffee, she said, would be on the 
terrace. 

But he cried vehemently: “Alla, I have just seen 
you—seen through, do you understand? Seen you— 
the You. I saw you shine. ...” She laid her hand 
on his arm, said “Come,” and moved up the path. He 
tried once more: “You're beautiful, not like a person, 
but like a beautiful building,—masses and lines and 
colors. . . .”’ She said, ““Heavens, Bernard,” and hur- 
ried him along. He insisted on his discovery. ‘People 
don’t look like people—they look better, like mountain 
tops and tree tops... .” She went on swiftly, and 
now he saw bordering the path, the shrubbery, fallen 
in green silence, empty of bloom, but powerful posi- 
tives of beauty. He saw these supple and vibrant and 
other, as Alla had been, and an idea shot into his brain 
with the direction of a javelin. He whispered it: “The 
lilacs—they’re not real. They’re cut out, cut out in 
lilac pattern; and something beautiful that’s beyond 
shows through—it’s like a hole in a curtain, and we look 
through!’ He said, and laughed as he thought of it: 
“Alla, you're a pattern, cut out, you know—and just 
now I saw—but shaped like you—all the beauty be- 
yond. .. .”’ He muttered: ‘“That’s what flowers are, 
and fire, and music.”’ She was silent, as if she saw that 
nothing that she could say would matter here. They 
came to the terrace steps. 

Through the French window a maid stepped, bring- 
ing coffee and the spirit lamp. The silver, the Sévres, 
the fragrance, the routine of deference came as a rest 
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in a wild overture. Mead looked on the empty terrace, 
sparsely lit, on Alla in her white gown—her delicacy, 
her elegance, her poise in the setting of the stately house 
and garden. “Tell me about this,’ she was saying. 
“Have you enough sugar?” and sipped her coffee as 
if she were defying him to be queer. Mead heard him- 
self beginning to speak : 

“.. . I can’t tell it out. Words don’t come to me 
very well. I feel things. It’s come tome... I mean 
in feeling . . . to see things more—don’t you under- 
stand? Not just the little outside way, but more. . . .” 
he stopped helplessly and when she encouraged him 
with, “Yes? More?” he looked about in annoyance. 
He tried again: “Lumber,” he said, “it’s never meant 
anything to me. I’ve made money—there wasn’t any- 
thing else to do. There’s my family. But everything 
was still—and single. And then I began seeing them 
move—all the little inside particles, they moved. The 
grain in the wood where the sap flowed—the room, the 
light—most of all the light. And then the many— 
millions of everything... .” He stopped, and clenched 
his hands on his knees. ‘My God,” he said. “I’m not 
saying it.” She had set down her cup and was re- 
garding him intently. “And what about that, Ber- 
nard?” she asked. “Well,” he said, “if it’s true, if we 
see only the outsides of things, one at a time, why 
we're living just a fraction of what we might be living. 
... Again he stopped. “I can’t talkit,” he said, “I 
guess you think I’m. .. .” he stopped short of that. 
“Talk to me about your business,” she said soothingly, 
and he cried: “Don’t humor me, Alla!’ ‘Then,’ she 
said, “I want to understand this. What did the Chinese 
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lamp. .. .” He sprang up and cried: “Do you mind 
if we go inside?” 

Inside the room lay tranquil with its few lights. And 
at the look of that room, some reassertion of herself 
seemed uppermost. He saw her smiling at him, com- 
ing to him where he stood, and she said: ‘Now talk 
about me. You must! I’ve starved so for you, Ber- 
nard....’ He set himself savagely to talk of her. 
“Well, I loved you. And I married somebody else. 
And once I came back here and didn’t come in. I stood 
for a long time looking over the wall down there, 
thinking about Belnap. My God,” he cried, “you 
were Belnap’s wife!” This she passed over: “That 
time that you came back here—in that moment I am 
certain to have been thinking of you. You know, Ber- 
nard—it may not all have been love for you. My life 
wasseimpty of anything I cared about. ...-.’. “You 
married Belnap!’’ he shouted, and she went on: “My 
life was empty of anything I cared about. So I kept 
you init. I know that now.” He looked at her, think- 
ing: “That wasn’t the way Belnap put it.” Aloud he 
asked : ‘“‘Where is Belnap?” She looked down, and he 
saw the unremembered fulness of her chin, the blurred 
curve of her throat. ‘“He’s gone to pieces,” she said 
curtly. ‘“He’s in a sanitarium. Bernard, all women 
were one woman to him. We'd a little maid and he 
pursued her. He begged her to go to a house he 
owned in Ospedaletti. She never went—but when | 
went last to see him in his sanitarium, she was working 
there and she told me that he has forgotten—that he 
asked her if she would ever forget the hours in the 
little house in Ospedaletti. To him all women were 
one woman and that one had been his.” He inter- 
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rupted her : “In a sanitarium—that’s where he is?’ He 
listened in excitement and said low: “He lived as he 
lived. But I gave up everything . . . and neither of 
us got anything out of it!’ He repeated it: “Neither 
of us got anything out of it.” She questioned him: 
“Not you? Surely you?” He walked about the room, 
cried: “What have I? A business that’s driven me 
like a slave. A son who’s nothing to me—two daugh- 
ters who coddle me and bully me. A wife I’ve never 
made happy. And now they all think ’m crazy!” The 
word was out, in a shouting voice. He turned and 
looked at her. She said steadily: “But I love you.” 

He stood in the center of the harmonious room and 
said over that word: “Love.” He said again: “Love.” 
He went on slowly : “You loved me—I loved you. Mil- 
lion men love a million women. The earth full of 
millions, down all the past, they all love and beget. 
Millions and millions—life in them—motion in them. 
Children springing from them—they marry—children 
spring from them—they marry. Can’t they do any- 
thing but love and beget? Why don’t: they start to 
build?” 

He looked round on the room, seemed to take ac- 
count of walls and ceiling standing up there, so firm 
and able. 

“Look at this house,” he said, “being a house. It’s 
built. It didn’t just come, like vegetables and children. 
It’s built—good lumber in it—I saw that long ago. 
hesshuilty ce. se" 

He walked about the room, looking. The tapestry, 
with the crowding heads of women, the spaces of leaves 
and fruit, the brimming light, wood and brasses that 
shone, clear glass and copper. “All built,” he said, 
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“as much as lumber builds. All moving—thousands 
of rooms like this, millions of houses . . . women like 
you in them—men like me. Miles of them—years of 
them.” 

He stood looking about the room, reciting all this, 
wondering why she looked at him so strangely. He 
said: 

“Alla. They don’t know what they’re doing. The 
whole of creation is moving, men and women too— 
they’re more than they know they are—TI tell you, 
they're more than they know they are. And they’re 
blind because they're drunk with love. Little love— 
not big love. And with business and machinery and 
lumber. I can feel the whole earth—everything build- 
ing inside, moving and building. But the people don’t 
build, because they’re all drunk.” He broke off and 
cried: “Bernard’s crowd—they’re not drunk with busi- 
ness—they hate it! Nor with love either. They’re 
scornful of love, indifferent to it.’ He mumbled. 
“Maybe they’re going to save the world by putting 
love and business in their proper places.’’ She stared 
at him, her eyes large in a face wan and pointed, and 
said: “Once I told you that there’d settle on the world 
a profound indifference to love—like your own... .” 
But he held: “When they’re done being drunk aa 
done being scornful, then they’ll find Nie I’ve found. 

.’ She interrupted: “But you never knew much 
about love, Bernard.’’ He laughed without mirth, 
shoulders and brows moving: “That’s as if I laughed 
over my own dead body.” ‘And was it worth while 
to kill your body?” she demanded. In her high-backed 
chair, she leaned toward him. ‘Come,” she said, “‘you 
owe me the truth. You owe yourself the truth.” He 
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looked away and said, ‘“What difference does it make 
if a few bodies die . . . if a million die . . . if only 
we find out something we never knew before.’’ She 
asked him, “But what have you found out that you 
never knew before?” and he answered: “I’ve got some- 
thing that I would’t have known—only I don’t know 
how to get it said.” 

She came nearer to him, sat on a low bench by his 
side. “See, Bernard,” she said, “I think I could under- 
stand if you could tell me... .” He tried valiantly, 
shaking his head, shoulders: “You can look through 
everything—you can see it moving and building. Only 
people—we move but we don’t build anything inside. 
We only multiply, like weasels... .’ he groaned. 
“I’m not saying it. You'll tell me we do build. No, 
we multiply with all our might and build with only 
one hand. If we built . . . if we had an architect— 
if we had a plan... .” he broke down, muttering: 
“We multiply. That’s all we know.” 

She folded her hands on the arm of his chair and 
said: “In China I saw a motto. It said, ‘First fe- 
cundity. Then structure... .’” 

He cried: “‘That’s it! That’s it!’ His eyes burned 
but not for her. He leaned toward her but he seemed 
not to know that she was near him. He burst into 
a kind of chant: “Alla! I’ve had a decent home, known 
decent people. From the time I can remember I was 
trained—trained as they say of a horse or a seal. Told 
about duty—they all told me about duty. I had to know 
lumber and how to ‘provide’—how to do my duty to 
the business, to Laura, to my children and my aunts. 
Lumber, coffee, yeast, bacon and talk. Too much of 
one thing. When a man gives his body too much of 
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one thing, his body throws it out, throws it up. When 
his body gets sick, he gets delirious and makes another 
world for himself—escapes. Well—something in me 
that had been fed on lumber and coffee and bacon and 
talk got sick and threw these things off and went de- 
lirious and escaped. Only, it didn’t escape into imagi- 
nation, the way the sick body would. It escaped into 
something real—more real than anything I’d ever 
known. It saw the inside—the inside. Not the forms 
and the coverings, but the inside. All one—one thing. 
All motion, beautiful motion. For the first time I 
saw. And it’s all right—it’s gorgeous—‘eye hath not 
seen,’ you understand—right here and now. Only. 
... he groaned and dropped his chin in his chest, 
“T don’t know how I did it and I don’t know how 
to tell anybody else . . . and the folks run round on 
the outside of it all and think about sex and money. 
Fecundity. But they don’t know... structure. You 
know! I knew you’d know, Alla—knew you'd under- 
Seatac seta 

He broke off, stared at her, stared about him, said: 
“Does that sound like anything . . . it doesn’t sound 
like me, nor like what I think. .. . Alla!” he cried, 
“T knew—I knew you’d understand!’ 

She rose and stood beside him, grave, accusing. “I 
do not understand,” she said clearly, “why such ideas— 
or any ideas—should have ruined your life and mine.” 

He sprang up and shouted, “Good God—not if we 
found out something that would save the world?” She 
said, ‘“That’s ridiculous.” He twisted his hands, tossed 
back his hair, tramped the room: “Look here. The 
people—all thinking of one thing—sex. Bondage 
comes from it, prostitution, disease, misery. Life, yes, 
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and happiness sometimes, but not enough of happiness 
and too much of life! That’s because they can’t see 
through—that wall, this air, you, me—all moving and 
shining. It’s beauty they’re after, isn’t it?—that’s 
what they want, beauty. And they don’t know where 
else to look for it but in sex and money. And yet 
everything’s moving and shining and building . . . the 
rug’s like jewels, the wall’s like light. . . .” Now she 
looked frightened and said sharply: “They’re all them- 
selves—these things. They haven’t any reason to be 
anything but themselves. That’s so with you and with 
me—what on earth’s the matter, Bernard?’ But he 
said loudly that she might as well say that doors and 
frames, windows and casings, stairs and mouldings 
were enough in themselves. “It’s the relationship that 
matters,’ he shouted. ‘You build with relationship. 
: ” As if he wondered how he knew that, he 
looked surprised. She came to him, her eyes pained 
and puzzled, and she said: “Have you come here 
to tell me this? Is it nothing that we’re together ?’— 
and she demanded to know if that wasn’t enough, if 
that wasn’t beauty which they had missed long enough, 
saying, “I don’t know what there is about you—lI 
never knew. But it’s to-day as it’s been always. You're 
electric to me—TI love you.” At that he had her in 
his arms, his hands pressing about her, his mouth 
finding hers. He touched her as if he were hungry 
for her, as if every cell of him bent toward her. He 
said with a groan, “What would you have of us, 
Alla?” and she said, “Everything. I’ve starved long 
enough.” He held her, kissed her, said, “Everything,” 
and suddenly hurled her from him so that she lost 
balance and reeled against that high-backed chair where 
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she had been sitting and leaned there panting, against 
the peacocks and the fruit; and stared up at him with 
terrified eyes, and sank down into the chair against 
the peacocks and the fruit. He began to speak in a 
singing monotone, tramping up and down the quiet 
room. 

“A house built up like a crystal... standing 
around us the way a house stands. I’ve been in them 
when they’re empty—before the people came in to live. 
I’ve heard what they had to say! But I’ve never done 
that since I can see this way . . . the moving and the 
shining of the wood, the grain, the paint, the plaster— 
giving off light and action like the people. A house 
built up like a crystal... and then in come the 
people! Well, what do they do? They could move 
and shine like light and act like gods and see like gods 
and they could build—build as a crystal is built. And 
what do they do? They look at each other and whis- 
per ‘Everything.’ What do they mean by that? Good 
God, are we all fools?’ Now he laughed, and with his 
laughter Alla rose, and moved slowly toward a door, 
not taking her eyes from him, but moving slowly 
toward a door. He cried, “Where are you going?” 
and she quickened her step and he saw the look of fear 
in her eyes. And now that she moved from him he 
crossed in a bound the space between them and seized 
her, crying: “What do you think about me—say? I 
came down here to bring you the greatest thing a man 
ever brought to a woman—but what is it that you’re 
thinking of? All you damned little thin-lipped women, 
with your culture, you’re as bad as any of them. You 
want to be fed like any of them, and when a man comes 
to you that’s trying to be free, then you tell him “Every- 
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thing.’ You don’t know what everything is . . . you 
don’t know what anything is... .” 

She said quietly: “Bernard, don’t you understand? 
You came down here as any man goes to any woman 
. . . you find me fifteen years older than you’d been 
thinking of me. It throws you off... that’s all. 
And you begin talking to me about the gods.” 

While she spoke she had reached the door and 
touched the bell. 

iIHeeried::“ Alla! It isn't-true.” I see.) 2 yew sae 
I love you. I’ve always loved you. I’ve brought you 
something wonderful... .” 

She said: “You always brought me something won- 
derful when you brought me yourself. . . .”’ but when 
he reached her, she held up her hand. “I’m tired,” 
she said, “I’m ill. Shall you mind if I leave you . 
won’t you sit here and smoke. I'll come back in a 
little while.” 

He stood staring after her as she went away. He 
turned back and looked down the long room of which 
for all the years he had been dreaming. He pressed his 
hands back over his hair, threw back his head and 
held it so, his hands pressing at his hair. He laughed 
at the sheer absurdity of what had happened. He threw 
himself into Alla’s high-backed chair and sat staring 
out, against the peacocks and the fruit. 

He sat there spreading and examining his hand, in 
a foolish way that he had had asa boy. 

And when she did not return, he was already ex- 
pecting the old servant who came at last to tell him 
that Mrs. Locksley was indisposed, had gone to bed, 
that his room was ready. Following her, he saw in 
the hall doorway the figure of a man, watching... 
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the gardener perhaps, or some one summoned to be 
on guard. Mead lay sleepless and in the night hearing 
a sound, seeing a light, he opened his door and found 
that old servant, her cap awry, nodding over some 
needlework under a brilliant electric light in the upper 
passage, where she must have been stationed to watch 
him. 


Next day in Chicago on the lake front, he thought 
that he saw Dr. McCormack. A man looking like 
McCormack passed on the pavement, and Mead moved 
behind a great earthen breastwork, formed by the piles 
of raw black filling through which a vast park was 
to be spread along the water; then crossed the street 
and stepped into a pastry shop. The glass cases were 
bright and varied, with cherry, chocolate and custard. 
He took a table and sank deep in the tepid comfort 
of the place, the cloying odor, the indifference, the 
naked ministration to discreet excesses. He sat before 
the paper mats, lacy and gilded, and the brown of 
the cakes and the brown of the coffee which they 
brought him. And these things seemed substantial, 
but it was the insubstantial hour that morning with 
Alla which shook him. 

When he had said good-bye to her he had looked at 
her anguish for him, impossible to conceal. She had 
come down in tweeds, perhaps expecting to go with 
him to the station, and had chattered, doing her best, 
he saw. At breakfast the servants had not left them 
alone for a moment, so he had burst out savagely be- 
fore the servants, saying: “What’s this that you think?” 
She had smiled at him brightly, diverted him, humored 
him and by clever questioning had made him tell about 
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McCormack, the damned alienist, had inquired minutely 
his name; and was he, she had said (intent on her 
fruit), from Chicago. Now he suspected that she 
might have telephoned to McCormack, might have been 
responsible for that glimpse of him which he himself 
had had at the station, for the fact that he was wait- 
ing about somewhere at this moment. For at the table 
She had tried to soothe him, had done her best to humor 
him, to evade that brutal, “What’s this that you think ?” 
which, between great draughts of coffee, he had kept 
on saying over and over. Then he had cried, “Alla, 
it’s terrible that you shouldn’t have understood me. 
What have I done? I’ve told you a new way to be, 
to enter in . . . don’t you understand? To enter in. 
And you don’t hear me... .” But she interrupted 
him, saying that she did, she did, that he should have 
been a painter, she saw that. Whereat he had cried 
that he was a builder and that this had to do not with 
outsides, but with building. What was the Chinese 
motto again, he had asked her, and she had told him 
... “first fecundity, then structure,” but had passed 
over it hurriedly as if something now were the matter 
with the words. He had fallen into a brooding ab- 
straction, emerging to say that then they might never 
meet again, saying, “Alla, Alla!’ and no more. And 
then Alla, standing on the low entrance step and watch- 
ing him drive away, having changed her mind about 
the station; and he taking her hand, looking in her eyes, 
and then moving between the thick rich shrubbery to 
the high gates; and she turning indoors and hurrying 
to the telephone to tell McCormack. To tell him what? 
Mead knew that his envisagement of his life and his 
world meant to her nothing. 
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He looked out at the window, where were three hori- 
zontal layers of being . . . first the stream of passers- 
by, then the piled muck and ruck, the welter of bags and 
buildings, where at last the vast green of the park 
would emerge and hold the people; and then the tumble 
and wallow of blue water resolved to sky and cloudy 
line. There they were, the beings intent on fecundity; 
the land, subject to their moulding and building; and 
there the water, blue, dense, coarsely marked by foam, 
and the water was itself, and no more. Below all lay 
the world, that world which stretched to China, solid, 
continuing. And here was he, whose thread of being 
ran out and along to these others, the people, the park, 
the water, the world . . . it was coming again, and 
what if he should feel abruptly that sense of motion 
and multiplication for all things at once? The IIli- 
nois Central trains came dragging between the new 
park and the old water, streams of heads in square 
aureoles of window, men, women... intent on fe- 
cundity. What did it matter who died or whom one 
loved, or whom one married? Such infinities of beings 
that they must be one being or there wouldn’t be room 
enough for them! Divorce, promiscuity, prostitution 
—was: that what people meant, wallowing on a dim 
plane, when above hung the bright correspondence, 
- that it didn’t matter, just as they pretended, but in how 
different a sense. Even now there was love, which 
knew the truth. All this he instantly lost, strove to 
recover, lost. But the presence of it remained, gave 
him indifference to that returning besetting awareness 
of an infinity of every life and of every object, all 
moving, all continuous, all being built. . . . 

And suddenly, and as simply as mercury rising in a 
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tube, he felt himself flow into all these, and there was 
nothing to fear. Felt the millions of the people and 
of the waves, felt the travail of the unborn park, felt 
the planet, solid and continuing him, and there was 
nothing to fear. He breathed, felt his breath as the 
breath of these, felt the emotion of the multitude of 
them all, felt his breath as the tidal flow of multitude 
and was not afraid. Why had he ever been afraid? 
Why had he been afraid before the lamp with Alla, 
and in his home, when multitude and motion had beset 
him? He looked out at the window, sat smiling, lifted 
his coffee. Extraordinary that he should have feared 
this new sense, in which now he suddenly felt at home 
and secure... . And people—they were not alien. 
They, the multitude, were but one—and every one of 
them held the multitude. Women—well, Belnap had 
had some crazy reflection of the truth—all women were 
one, just as all the Allas of all the years were one Alla. 
And Laura, Anna, Marcia, Antoinette, Helen, Hazel— 
those women who conditioned his life, what did it 
matter what they were called? There was nothing to 
hate or to fear—he closed his eyes. His breathing as- 
sailed him as the principal fact in existence. That soft 
coming and going of air in and out of the bodies of 
the multitude—it made them one web, one spirit. Air 
must be spirit, air must be God... . 

He began excitedly to wonder how it would be if 
every one had this sense of expansion, of enhancement 
—wrinkling his forehead to find the word and finding 
only “addition.” (Was that McCormack out there, 
damn him, or were there a million McCormacks? He 
smiled at this, ordered more coffee, and went on with 
it.) Suppose people could look at one another and 
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know that this you-and-I business wasn’t all; was only 
the beginning; that a million you’s and a million I’s 
were what it was, all continuous! and that the trick was 
still just as he had told Alla that it was for matter— 
relationship. Building. He stared at the pretty wait- 
ress who brought his second pot. Suppose upon the 
way in which one built might depend one’s power to 
get into this sense of the inside of things, to get more 
of it... . But this he dismissed as improbable. 

The waitresses in the pastry shop were pretty women. 
They walked lightly, carrying their lightly-laden trays 
low, with arms held almost straight. How young 
they seemed, carrying their trays so and walking 
swiftly. The women of his household would have 
walked carefully and would have held the trays high, 
before their breasts. Anna, Laura, Marcia, An- 
toinette, Helen—all would have carried trays stiffly and 
high, as in the cocoa picture. So would Alla. On that 
he paused. Alla would almost certainly have carried 
a tray as did the woman in the cocoa advertisement. 
He remembered that she had waved her hand at him 
loosely from the wrist, in the manner of the last genera- 
tion, and not stiffly upright, as Hazel would have held 
her hand. Hazel! He wondered if she wouldn’t 
understand him when he talked about all this new sense 
of life that he had. Why had he not tried Hazel. 
Hazel belonged to the next generation, would carry a 
tray loosely and lightly and low, at arm’s length. 
Hazel might understand him, because she was 
young, 

He had his check, paid it, walked out at the door. 
And there was McCormack coming toward him as if 
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by accident and saying: “Hello, Mead. What luck. 
I was just going down to Pauquette—are you? Let’s 
have lunch first. Here’s my car... .’ Mead stepped 
in his car, leaned back and thought: “What made me 
try to avoid McCormack? He’s not a bad fellow even 
if he is a fool.” 

To McCormack’s perfunctory “How are you,” Mead 
replied that he was better than he’d ever been in his 
life. “It’s as if I’d been looking at the world as a dog 
looks at it, McCormack,” he explained, ‘‘and then 
suddenly could see it as a man sees it. Well—I see 
that much more in the whole show. That’s all.” He 
looked at the thick dark current of the passersby. 
“Coffee, yeast, bacon, talk, money, sex,” he said. “If 
they looked happy on it, I wouldn't care. But they 
don’t—do they now?” 

McCormack laid his hand on Mead’s arm, said: 
“Look here, Mead. You’ve got a good head. Try to 
see what’s actually happened. You've been bottled up 
—from all I can gather you’ve been suppressed for a 
quarter of a century. When another man would break 
out in excesses or crime or whatever, you've just got 
this—er—tangent, you understand. It’s instead of, 
say, intoxication. You can conquer it, if you'll face 
itp, vourcane. 5 

Mead took off his hat, threw back his head. The 
car skimmed between high smoky facades, the blue 
glitter of the lake showing through cuts in the struc- 
ture. “You try to see what’s actually happened,” he 
said. “I’ve broken through. ... I’m seeing the 
real Sis. 

“That'll be all right,” said McCormack, hastily. 
“Now let’s think about some lunch.” 
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Mead turned, his eyes sparkling so brightly that 
McCormack’s look widened and refocused. 

“Doctor,” said Mead, “if we knew how, maybe we 
could sort of swing together inside—mind and body— 
move together, as I see things move outside. Maybe 
that’s the trick—maybe all the gaff about duty belongs 
to the outside. But inside ... the real . . . is some 
orchestra business. . . .”’ he stopped, said wistfully: 
“That couldn’t be, could it?” 

Dr. McCormack said, ‘““Maybe. But now let’s have 
a good lunch.” 

Mead cried: “McCormack, I wish to God I knew 
how to use my head. You understand, don’t you, that 
that’s what’s the matter with me now? Whole new 
openings . . . new clearings, and I could go in and cut 
and haul away, but I haven’t got the equipment. I 
don’t mean education, God forbid. I guess I mean 
attention. Why, the whole thing, the secret, the reason 
for the whole show—it’s just over the edge—comes 
streaming into me, great tracts of light and leading, and 
I can only get the chips, and even those I can’t tell 
about.” 

“That'll be all right, Mead,” said McCormack 
heartily. 

“But it’s not all'right. Why did I want to go and 
fill up with lumber? I can make out an estimate on 
the mill work of any of these buildings, but I’ve got 
nothing in my head that can handle this other.” 

“We'll fix you up,” said McCormack. 

Mead said dreamily: “Why, McCormack, last night 
I pretty nearly understood. .. .” 

“Of course you did,’ said McCormack. “Now how 
about some nice calves’ brains, vinaigrette?” 
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Night, and the heat of the day brimming over, suck- 
ing down from the vault as if there another sun 
shrouded itself and let fall its dark fire. Pauquette 
lay, a little hollow of huddled wall and light, panting, 
waiting for a shower, for the day of judgment, for 
anything. 

Mead walked up the street from the station. McCor- 
mack was sending telegrams, would overtake him. 
Mead thought: “T’ll try to tell Hazel what I know. 
She’s the next generation.” He thought: “But not Ber- 
nard or Helen. They're some other generation and 
not much to me.” He thought: “Must get back to 
work. I’m a builder. I know carpenters.” Abruptly 
the word carpenter thrilled him. For a flash he divined 
that strange one, shaped like himself, who moved 
somewhere within him or just beyond him, cutting out 
reality in the pattern of himself, revealing as through a 
hole in a curtain, a level of the other, the more. Shot 
through with a pang unspeakable, momentarily he knew 
his own mystery, and then it was gone. Could that 
one indeed have been he, the inner, the elusive, the 
etenrial ye ora 

He stood at the entrance to the little green acre 
about his grounds. He was thinking: “Well, I’ve 
been coming here for a good many years now and 
not much seems to have happened. But look at all 
that has happened... .” This eluded him. Since 
he had come walking up that drive as a boy, such things 
has happened to him! But what were they? They 
eluded him. If he had made his choice differently, 
away from Pauquette, away from Laura and lumber, 
he might never have broken through, broken through 
. . . he considered this, felt a slow wash of satis- 
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faction. For after that choice, events had seemed to 
form themselves and to function without his knowledge 
or will, as had the cells of his body. And now this 
new way of experiencing all. It was not a point but 
a process ~.. this he lost even as he formed the 
words. What had Alla said: First fecundity, then 
structure. That was it. 

He looked up into the hot darkness where there 
was nothing sinister, but something soft and kind. 
Himself, perhaps, extending on and up. But it was 
softer, kinder, it brooded. It was vast and precious, 
it was the goddess in whom no one any longer be- 
lieved, it breathed deeply and it waited, it was carrying 
its children to some birth. Some words came from 
him as he looked up through his dark: “Hey, mother : 
Little more courage down here. Little more love. .. .” 

He went on into the house, entered casually and 
met them all—at his step every one of them streaming 
in from the dining-room. Laura kissed him, sobbed, 
cried “Oh, Bernard, thank heaven you’re safe. We've 
been so—” and his mother heard his voice and called 
faintly: “Bernard. Here I am.” On a table a visiting 
card caught his eye. He read: “Mr. Augustus Barling,” 
and thought: “Yes. That too.” Helen came and 
leaned on his arm, Hazel kissed him on the ear, An- 
toinette cried : “Guess who’s back.” Marcia said: “No! 
Let her surprise him. . . .”’ and Dr. Dove walked in. 
She was bent and peering, she moved as one tethered, 
she said: “Bernard, can I stay? I came back on ac- 
count of your mother, and now I want to stay.” “Of 
course you'll stay,’ he told her. 

He looked at his six women, heard his mother’s faint, 
impatient summons. He asked: “Is the jelly ready?” 
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and imagined them all passing jelly. They laughed 
amiably, all of them past beauty. He glanced at a 
mirror, saw his own thickness of flesh and thinness of 
hair. “The morn of life is past,” came to him from 
somewhere. He braced himself, looking about on 
them. After all he was only fifty-two, there would be 
eight years before he was sixty, and there would be 
time . . . time enough to find out everything. 
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